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CAST UPON THE WOELD. 

THE STOET OF A WAIF. 
By Ben Brierley. 



CHAPTER L 

hole-i*th'-wood. 

I WAS bom at a place called " Hole-i'th*-Wood," one of the 
busy villages that hang on to the skirts of the busier 
Manchester. My parents were weavers, and, for their 
position in life, were looked upon as of the better-to-do 
class. My father was a splendid fellow, of about five feet 
ten, broad-shouldered and round-limbed, with a countenance 
that seemed to have been formed for woman to gaze upon, 
and wonder if the owner of it ever thought of her. His 
endowments of mind only fell short of his physical attributes. 
But he had gifts of temperament and qualities of soul that 
were far more to be admired than that brilliancy of intellect 
which illumines but does not gladden the sphere in which 
it shines. 

But my mother was the angel of the house, and she 
seemed to flit about it as if she had been sent thither on 
some heavenly mission, and dallied until love had made it 

B 
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her home. I never felt her presence only as some part of 
myself that appeared to be detached from me in her absence. 
It might be a limb, or a garment, or some ever-recurring 
dream ; but certainly something that had a substance or a 
power knit to my feelings as the source or essence of my 
being. The idea of losing her, or dwelling apart from her, 
was one of those dread possibilities that often made my 
nights sleepless, and mingled gloomy shadows with the 
light of day. If ever her face was pale, and her eyes were 
cast upward, a fear would come over me that ere long I 
might see her rise, as it were, out of herself, and assume a 
transparent form, bearing the semblance of all that is 
beautiful in that life which the truly believing and devout 
yearn to take in exchange for one of perplexity and travail. 

With such parents my happiness had only its one cloud — 
the shadow of Death — that would come and go in my visions 
until it assumed a substantial shape, and smote. The first 
the dread mower's hand was raised against was my father. 
He fell in the summer-green of his Kfe, like fresh com yet 
drinking in the nourishment of the dews, and feeding into a 
flourishing stalk. 

From that moment my trials began. I had always been 
impressed with the idea that the loss of a parent was an 
irreparable one ; but my imagination could not measure the 
extent of that loss. There was a blank in the house where- 
ever I looked ; a silence wherever I listened. In his chair, 
at his loom, in the garden, and in my mother's eyes, which 
had ever been full of him, there was a vacancy that seemed 
to come of taking down pictures, emptying comers of 
household idols, stopping the clock, and raking out the 
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perishing embers of the fire. I heard not his call in the 
morning, except it was in a dream ; I saw not the smoke 
from his early pipe curl over the garden fence as he chatted 
with a neighbour. The bird seemed to listen for his whistle, 
and, hearing it not, pined, until its feathers were of a 
constant shiver, and its powers of song departed. In a 
week after my father's funeral the remains of poor "Dick" were 
enclosed in a toy-box, and consigned to a little grave dug 
beneath a gooseberry-tree, and another home voice was 
silent. 

About the second Sunday of our bereavement, I was 
sitting by the fireside in my father's chair. My mother was 
sitting opposite, nursing her sorrow with a full heart, but 
with a look of becoming resignation that sat well upon her 
weeds. I thought I never saw a face more beautiful, not 
even in the gilt-edge annuals lent to me by the doctor's 
little girl, and which were mostly portraitures of pensive 
loveliness. My sister Nancy, the eldest of three children, 
sat near her, with my father's stray curl at her temple, 
which never in her after-life would be bound up with her 
other hair, but lay like a golden link uniting the dead with 
the living. My other sister, Betty, the youngest of the 
family, and a vain girl, was out at play ; no doubt, showing 
her finery to her wondering and admiring companions, as 
she did with a callous smile upon her face on the very day 
of the funeral. She had not the gentle and affectionate 
spirit of Nancy ; and if ever she felt the loss of her father it 
was only when she found the means straitened by which to 
administer to her personal pride. My mother would often 
look at her and shake her head, as if the boding of a fresh 
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sorrow was among her regrets and fears, and shut out no 
little of the remaining sunlight of her life. 

We were sitting, as I said, by the fireside on the Sabbath 
evening. We had been to church, and had just returned. 
We had listened to the pulpit eloquence of a pastor whom 
even children could understand ; and so beautifully did he 
enlarge upon the text of the sparrow's fall, that my heart 
felt assured, and I grew in hope and strength of spirit, and 
was not afraid of the morrow. Still I had a presentiment of 
a coming change in my daily life, when I should have to 
toil and struggle with the world, and either stand or fall as 
my strength or my weakness prevailed. But this foreboding 
did not dishearten me. My hands and faculties were fresh^ 
and ready for their work ; and no harassing phase of life's 
duties had yet presented itself to my vision. The world 
was a place in which to win fame and fortune, and I had 
boyish aspirations towards both. As certain as that I had 
been created there was a work for me to do — ^a path among 
the millions of others for me to pursue ; and I only waited 
for the intimation to be given that I was expected to take 
my place among my fellow-toilers. This intimation came 
on that Sabbath evening. 

" Tom," said my mother, after what I had concluded to be 
an effort to speak, " thoull be a good lad, wilt' no' ? " 

I had never a desire to be anything else, so I replied — 

" I will, mother — ^yo' known I will." 

" An' Nancy," she said to my elder sister, who was leaning 
on her knee, and looking up in her face, " thou'U be a good 
wench ? " 

I shall never forget the smile of affection with which my 
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sister accompanied the assurance that she would be a very 
good girl, and do all that she could to induce her sister 
Betty to follow in the same path of duty. 

I saw a tear upon my mother's cheek ; it was too radiant 
to be one of sorrow. A momentary joy seemed. to have 
lighted up her face, as if a bright future, as yet far off, had 
lent a cheering ray to gladden that hour of difficulty and 
darkness. 

" God bless yo' booath ! " she said. And her lingers 
wandered to the curl that hung upon my sister's temple. 
"Yo'n ha' need of His blessin' an' His help, now yo'r 
feyther's gone. If he'd lived he'd ha* made yo' summat 
moore than I'm feart yo'n ever be now, if yo couldno' ha' 
bin gentlefolk. But now yo'n ha' to begin a-workin'." 

My sister's face brightened up, and I felt a joy in my 
breast I had not experienced before. The idea of working, 
and being useful, was a new sensation to both of us ; and 
our cheerful acquiescence in everything that our parent 
advanced added another brightness to that little domestic 
circle. 

Whilst thus engaged in planning good things for the 
fixture, many of which could not be followed out, we heard 
the latch of the door lift, and a peculiar shuffling and 
stamping on the door-step. We knew by the sound who 
our visitor was ; and no doubt we each of us felt that he 
was just the one to be welcomed then. The first object to 
be seen after the door was closed was a pinched face at the 
edge of the " speer ; " then a pair of shoulders — one much 
higher than the other; and both followed by a sickly-looking 
protuberance behind the neck, that had earned for the poor 
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little fellow the nickname of " Humpy Dick ; " a pair of legs 
that were of little use to the owner, and which seemed to 
hang in strings, were next flung forward, the motive power 
that guided their movements being a pair of home-made 
orutchei^, much worn about the middle with constant hand- 
friction, and heavily shod at their extremities with clumsily 
wrought hoops of iron. A flat apology for a cap partially 
covered a head of an uncommon shape, and inclined slightly 
towards his left ear, as if it was only intended for a patch to 
conceal some smaller deformity. His other clothing was as 
scanty in its proportions as was the cap, the cuff's of his 
jacket slipping up elbow-wise at every spring from the 
crutches, and "chattered" folds of a dirtily-washed shirt work- 
ing, like a flat pair of bellows, at the top of an imperfectly 
attached waistband. Altogether, he was a poor mite of 
humanity, that some people said would be better out of the 
way, as he was sure to be a burden upon someone. 

Before venturing farther than the "speer," the little 
fellow gave a glance at my mother, then at me, and after- 
wards looked with a fixed gaze at my sister Nancy. There 
was more meaning in that last look than a casual observation 
could have divined. I knew its meaning, and pitied the 
poor little fellow that it had such. 

"Come in, Dick," said my mother. And there was a 
spank from the speer that seemed to have the lithesomeness 
of a deer-bound ; and a stool that stood near my sister was 
immediately appropriated. 

Could boy or man have been happier than was Humpy 
Dick at that moment ? Not if the expression of his face 
was any indication of the feelings that were dominant in his 
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breast. His eyes rolled about in ecstatic gladness; and 
there was a twitching at one comer of his mouth that I 
never observed only when he was the recipient of some 
glorious gift of fortune. Evidently he was in luck at that 
moment — ^a surmise that I was not long in having confirmed, 
for no sooner had Dick seated himself upon the stool than 
he proceeded to explore one of his pockets, the entrance to 
which would have been a puzzle to one of those "light- 
fingered gentry " who filch a living out of better-furnished 
and more easily-accessible repositories of wealth. 

" Sithi, Nancy ! " he said to my sister, at the same time 
holding up to her gaze a knotted slip of liquorice, which he 
had fished out of an almost inextricable jumbling together 
of top-strings, with buttons attached; leathern "tak'-ups," 
for sucking up stones ; remnants of fishing tackle, with pin 
hooks; a screwed-up paper containing about a pinch of 
gunpowder ; and a small unmounted brass cannon, " this 
is for thee." 

"Thank thee, Dick," said my sister, who pretended to 
make as much ado of accepting the half-farthing*s worth of 
liquorice as though it had been a present of much higher 
value. " Art' givin* me o this ? " 

"Ay," replied Dick. "I thowt Fd had a bit for yore 
Tummy, but I believe I've etten it." And he made a dive 
into his pockets again. " It's gone," he said, with a blank 
stare, as he wriggled his bony hands out of the mysterious 
labyrinths attached to his trousers. "I must ha' etten it 
when I're hungry. I'd chew owt then." And he looked at 
his bare wrists, which had the appearance of ivory spoon 
handles. 
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"Wheere dost' get o thy money fro', Dick?" said my 
mother, with a compassionate smile, that was healing to the 
soul of the poor cripple. 

Dick's eyes sparkled .with a knowing look, and assuming 
an air of importance that was quite novel and grotesque, 
said — 

" I'll tell yo' if yo' winno' tell again." 

We each promised not to divulge the secret that attached 
to the source of Dick's incalculable wealth, when my 
companion proceeded with his confidential conununication, 

" Yo' known ut Joe-at-Bunker's conno' read ? " he said. 

We nodded an affirmative. 

" Well, I lam him for a haupenny a week, at neets, when 
he's done wayvin'. We go'n into their pig-cote, ut's no pig 
in now, so as his feyther winno' know, becose he'd bret 
(beat) him if he knew ut he brunt candles for lamin'." 

"Wheay, thou'rt a little skoomester, then," said my 
mother, in an encouraging tone. 

" My feyther says I mun be one if I con get lamin' enoogh, 
becose he says he's such a foo' hissel," Dick replied. And 
then he said, sadly — "I'm fit for nowt elze, becose I conno' 
work I wish I could. I could buy an ounce o' powther 
for th' bonfire time then, an' ha' wheels put to my 
cannon." 

"Wait till thou gets a big skoo', an' then thou'll be a 
gentleman," said my mother. 

Dick's eyes seemed to be peering into the far-off future, 
as if he could behold something there that was worth his 
attaining ; but it was so very, very far away ; and possibly 
his poor legs and their wooden accessories would never be 
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able to carry him thither. Then he withdrew his gaze out 
of the future, and referring to the present, said — 

" I'se be better off next week" 

" How will that be ? " asked my mother. 

" Joe-at-Bunker's says he'll gie me a penny a week as soon 
as he gets out o*th' ABC; an' he con tell every letter now 
obbut W," Dick replied. Then, turning to my sister with a 
face radiant at the prospect of such a glorious addition to his 
income, he said, " I'se be able t' raise humbugs then, Nancy." 

My sister laid her soft fleshy hand upon the bony 
appendage that rested on her little friend's knee, and gave 
the poor fellow such a sweet smile, that I once thought he 
would have gone down upon his knees and worshipped her. 

" Eh," he said, and I perceived a dew upon his eyelashes 
as he spoke ; " if I'd a sister like thee, Nancy, I shouldno' 
miss my mother as mich as I do." 

"Thou lost a friend when thou lost her," observed my 
own parent, with a deep sigh. 

" Ay," said Dick, mournfully. " But my feyther isno' a 
bad un. He does what he con for me, an' would do moore 
if he could. But he conno' put me i' bed same as my 
mother could ; an' when he prays for God to put a bit o' 
strength i' my legs, it doesno' get me asleep as nicely. An' 
he conno' wesh same as my mother could. Look at yo'r 
Tummy's shirt, an' look at mine. I'd gie my penny a week 
for my mother back if it wur nobbut for that." 

I have no doubt that he would have given all the wealth 
he possessed, and much more — nay, all the world contained, 
had it been at his disposal — to have beheld his mother as I 
beheld mine then. He cast his eyes down at the yellow- 
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tinted front of his poor shirt, ornamented here and there 
with gaping slits, and over which the ragged comers of a 
black tie — ^his only mourning — ^fell; then, contrasting it 
with the shining whiteness of the corresponding garment 
which I wore, seemed to be drawing a mournful lesson from 
the difference between the two. 

" Thou's another shirt, hastno', Dick ? " said my mother, 
putting the question so as not to hurt the poor boy's 
feelings. 

" Yigh, an' it's better nor this," was the reply. 

" Bring it here, an' I'll wesh it for thee," said my mother. 

" Win yo', Ailse ? Mun I fetch it now ? " and Dick made 
a feeble spring in his seat, as if intent upon jumping up 
from the stool. 

"Not to-neet," said my mother; "thou knows it's Sunday.** 

"An' win yo' come an' put me i' bed some time, an' pray 
for my legs till I'm asleep ? " 

" So^letime I will." 

" Eh," said Dick, straining his eyelids to their utmost, " I 
wish yo'd have my feyther ! " 

" What ? " exclaimed my mother. 

" I wish yo'd have my feyther ? " 



CHAPTER II. 

" HUMPY DICK " THINKS HE SEES IN RABBITS THE FOUNDATION 

OF A FORTUNE. 

The wish expressed by Humpy Dick that my mother would 
have his father — which meant, of course, that she would 
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marry him — ^fell in the middle of our domestic circle like a 
small explosion. My mother seemed at a loss how to meet 
it Angry she could not be at the little fellow's apparent 
thoughtlessness, but which, nevertheless, conveyed as earnest 
a desire as ever moved the human breast ; and whether to 
treat the matter lightly, or dash hopes that we could see 
were kindling warmly, by a solemn assurance that such a 
thing could never be, sorely perplexed her for a time. In- 
decorous as it might seem on my part, the idea of having 
Dick for a brother so tickled my fancy that I burst out into 
a scream of laughter, an indulgence that was speedily 
checked by a look of reproof from my mother. My sister 
Nancy did not appear to understand the situation, as she 
looked first at one, and then at another, as if something had 
been said that she had not heard, and she wished to be 
enlightened. At length my mother's good nature prevailed, 
and she determined upon treating the matter lightly, and 
without appearance of compromise in any shape. So she 
turned to the hope-inspired cripple, and, with a smile that 
might have been interpreted to augur happy things, 
said — 

" Wouldt' like a new mother, Dick ? " 

" Ay ; but not any sort," was th^e reply. 

" What sort wouldt' like ? " 

" One same as yo'." 

" Why am I difierent to others ? " 

" Becose yo' dunno' swear, nor mak' a great noise i'th' fowt, 
nor keep a cat shut up in a bag, same as Jack-o'-Jane*s 
mother does." 

" Wheay, does hoo keep a cat shut up in a bag ? " 
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" Ay. Hoo said to Spouter wife yesterday momin', when 
they'm sweepin' th' sink down, ut if hoo didno' mind what 
hoo*re sayin', hoo'd let it out." 

" What ! let th' cat out o'th' bag ? " 

" Ay. I looked for it yestemeet, but I couldno' find it. 
I'd ha' cut th' bant if I had fund it, an* letten it out mysel'. 
They shouldno' plague cats that road ; it's a sin." 

My mother shook her head ; and I could see by that that 
there was some other meaning attached to letting a cat out 
of a bag than Humpy Dick had yet discovered. 

" What dost' want a mother for, if thy feyther con put 
thee i' bed, an' gets someb'dy to wesh for thee?" hoo 
said. 

" So ut I could lay my yead on her knee when I're tired, an* 
watch th' rack-an'-hook swing, an' see little fairies rise out 
o'th' fire an' go up th' chimdy. Then," Dick added, moum- 
fiiUy, " I shouldno' ha' so mony lumps i' my porritch, an' 
hoo wouldno' forget to put saut in as oft as my feyther does ; 
nor hoo wouldno put my breeches on th* wrong road about, 
an' cause th' childer t' co me a little elephant ; nor hoo 
wouldno' stitch my gallus-buttons fast to my shirt, so ut I 
should ha' to be doft wi' th' scithors when I're gooin' t' bed. 
Feythers conno' be mothers, con they, Ailse ? " 

" Nawe ; nor mothers conno' be feythers," said my mother, 
with a smile at Dick's plain logic. 

"But if I'd hvo feythers I'd swap one for a mother 
anytime," said Dick. " Wouldno' thou, Nancy ? " 

My sister's eyes filled with tears, and I could see that my 
mother was struggling with some deep emotion. Our own 
sad bereavement was then uppermost m their thoughts. 
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" Tom," said my mother, " thou con goo out a-playin* theo 
a bit, Dick an' thee. Dunno' stop out long, becose it'll be 
bedtime soon." 

" May yo*r Nancy goo out, too ? " asked Dick. 

" Our Nancy's not a lad," said my mother. " What dost 
want her for ? " 

" I want to show her 'at a run IVe made for a rappit ut 
back o' our house," Dick replied. 

" But thou's no rappits, hasta ? " 

" Nawe, no* yet But Jimmy Schofilt says hell gi*e me 
one when they'm young uns, if I'll let him ha' my crutches 
for stilts sometime. I know what I shall co it when I get 
it." 

" What ? " 

" Nancy ! " 

I do not know how it could have occurred to me, but the 
manner in which my companion spoke my sister's name 
seemed to echo it forward into the distant future, as if it were 
to be associated with many things that would mark suc- 
ceeding years, and become inseparable from a life that the 
Fates might then have destined should be one of strange 
incident and adventure, although now a waif tossed wildly 
hither and thither upon the waters of the world. 

I got down from my father's chair, and Humpy Dick 
hoisted himself from the stool upon which he had been 
sitting. From motives that I supposed then were best 
known to a mother, my sister was ordered to stay indoors, an 
injunction that need not have been given, as the affectionate 
girl was ever clinging to her parent's side, and would 
not have changed companionship to be looked up to as the 
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leading belle of the village green. We sallied out into the 
moonlight, and were in a moment joyfully oblivious of our 
losses, as only youths can be, and regardless of the trials 
that time might have in store for us. But amidst all that 
night's play and pastime, my sister's name would keep 
sounding in my ears. 

I have always felt a degree of pity for a boy who has never 
kept rabbits. The long-eared pets are to youth what toys 
and flowers are to childhood. What a delight to watch 
their busy noses working amongst the handful of freshly- 
gathered clover, still wet with the dew, and smelling so 
sweetly of the meadows ! What lessons of gratitude their 
eyes teach as they look up to thank you for that delicious 
morning repast, at the same time seeming to invite you to 
take hold of their ears and lift them up, that you may feel 
their increasing weight ! What an absorbing thought is the 
architecture of their " cotes,'' and the engineering of their 
artificial burrows, which we term " runs ! " Then the 
building and the excavating, the early rising to be at work, 
and the pride felt at seeing the structure rise till its shadow, 
cast by the morning's slanting sun, reaches far up the 
garden, and will, with a few hours' pleasant toil, extend itself 
to the farthest fence ! What mirthful rapture you experience 
on seeing a wagging stump of tail disappear for the first time 
in the newly-constructed burrow ! and how fascinating are 
the speculations you indulge in as to when " Bun-bun " will 
begin to carry mouthfuls of the choicest herbs to some 
sequestered comer of her underground domain ! Then with 
what dehcious joy you announce to your companions, not 
by formal bulletin, but by lusty shout, that little noses have 
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been caught sniffing at the burrow's entrance, and that little 
eyes have been seen contemplating the wonderful mag- 
nificence of their new home ! He who has kept rabbits has 
been taught his first lessons of kindness to the dumb 
creation, and has, at the same time, experienced a pleasure 
that no pursuit involving the slightest cruelty can ever 
bring to the human breast. 

Humpy Dick, instead of at once proceeding to join the 

noisy revelry of the lane, swung his legs towards the back of 

the poor cottage that formed his home, and asked me to 

accompany him thither. I did so, because there was always 

something in the little fellow's ways and schemes that had a 

peculiar fascination in them, and were to me the source of 

one of those calm delights that interfere not with your 

pulsation, but somehow seem to mingle themselves with the 

sweetest moments of your night's repose. He was an expert 

artificer in many kinds of boyish things : could construct a 

sparrow-trap on a principle that no . other youth could 

successfully copy, and had a method of hardening marbles 

so that they could "conquer" all that were brought to 

" fight " them. He had made a jumping-frog with string 

and wax, and had so fashioned a ship out of the stave of a 

firkin, and so rigged it with reeds and paper canvas, as to be 

able to outrace the best Manchester-bought craft that ever 

sailed on the canal basin. Knowing Dick's skill in the 

fabrication of these trifles, I was eager to see how his genius 

had developed itself in the construction of " rappit runs." 

We proceeded to the back of my companion's home, which 
was accessible only by passing through the house. It was 
not a home like mine — never had been when at its best 
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The parents were of that class termed "shiftless," and 
nothing seemed to prosper with them. Well-meaning and 
honest and industrious though they were, there was always 
something that seemed to hold them back, or keep them 
down. Having but one child, my father used to ask them, 
good humouredly, what they would have done with a dozen 
children, wearing out clogs and clothes at the speed of some 
he knew. If the house was nothing to be proud of when 
Dick's mother was living, what must it have been now that 
her matronly care had no part in its arrangement, or in its 
daily and hourly tending ? 

The father was sitting by a sleepy fire that seemed to 
have closed one eye for the night, and was gradually closing 
the other. His chin was buried in the palms of his hands, 
and his elbows rested on his knees. His eyes were fixed 
upon the round centre plate of the fender, which reflected 
the little light that shone out of the grate, as if there was a 
world of fancies dwelling there, and amongst them a loved 
face whose brightness shut out all other forms, and closed 
his ears to the sounds of life that were about him. He 
seemed not to have heard the door open, nor the clink of 
his boy's crutches as he crossed the floor. But when Dick 
was " pottering " at the latch of the back door, which could 
be seen from the hearthstone, and which was difficult to 
lift, the father raised his head, and gazing compassionately 
at the helpless mite whose hand seemed to be feebly 
groping for the latch that opened to a brighter existence, let 
it fall again, and buried his face deeper into his hands. 

We entered the patch of garden, which the moon was 
looking down upon with an eflftilgence of smiles that seemed 
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to play about each bush and plant, as if she wished to infuse 
a little gladness in some part of the homestead, and that 
was the only one to which her rays could penetrate. There 
was a stillness and a softness in the air that reminded me of 
a summer evening, although we were approaching winter ; 
and I instinctively listened for the buz of some waking bee, 
disturbed in its slumbers by a dream of new fields of honey, 
or a clamour raised at the door by some inebriate of the 
hive. In a comer of the garden, the farthest removed from 
the bee community, the foundations of a " rappit cote " had 
been laid. "Runs" branched out, describing such 
degrees of angles and curves, that the whole seemed to have 
been intended to form the ground plan of a fairy palace. 

"Thou'rt preparin' for a big family, Dick," I remarked, as 
I viewed the ramifications of excavated works about me. 

"Ay," replied Dick, contemplating with a feeling of pride 
the result of his engineering skill " Jimmy Schofilt says I 
may have above twenty in about a year, if I'll nobbut feed 
'em gradely, and keep 'em dry and warm. I've axt owd 
Steve'son if he'd let me get a bit o' fresh clover out o' their 
meadow sometimes." 

" An' what did he say to thee," I asked, because " Farmer 
Stevenson " was an old ogre to the boys of the village, and 
^as mercfless to anyone he caught trespassing on his land 

" He towd me if ever he catcht me lookin' through th' 
gate he'd see whether I could swim or not, for he'd throw 
me into th' cut (canal). I said I didno' want to stale it, nor 
have it for nowt. I could goo upo' th' hay-moof every 
housin'-time for it. Then he towd me I wumo' wo'th my 
buttercakes ; an' if I wanted a bit o' greenstuff I must tak' 
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it, an' he wouldno' try to catch me. But if ever he did lay 
howd on me he'd cut my legs off wi' a big pair o' scithors he 
has r their bam." 

'* I've bin i' his clutches once," I said, " an' he towd me to 
prepare for seein' little Lunnon. I thowt Vie in for it, he 
went on so ; but when I thowt he'd ha' poo'd my ears off, he 
gan me a little apple he had in his pocket, an' towd me t' be 
off whoam, or he'd help me wi' his foot" 

"He carries on wi' my feyther, too," said Dick, "becose 
we liven i' his house, an' conno' pay th' rent aulus when it; 
should be paid. He's said mony a time he'd brun th' house 
down, an' my feyther in it, as he'd be too idle to stir out 
on't ; an' he'd send the bailies, an' tell 'em to rip th' bed fro' 
under him, an' tak my chear, an' th' table, an' th' clock ut 
wur my gronmother's. But he never has done yet. I think 
sometimes he isno' as bad as he purtends t' be. But what 
dost think about my rappit runs. Tummy ? " 

"I dunno' know how thou's planned 'em this road," I 
replied ; " I conno' mak' nowt like 'em." 

'' Ah," said Dick, shaking his head and smiling, as if at 
the idea of his own superior knowledge of mathematical 
science, " thou doesno' go to Owd Wovendale." 

" Wheay, does thou ? " I asked. 

" Ay ; an' he taiches me for nowt, becose I'm sich a kangaroo, 
as he coe's me. He says he'll mak summat on me, or else 
he'll crom lamin' into me like stuffin' turkeys. He mit be a 
gentleman, if he would ; but he says he'd rayther wajrve for 
his livin'. I wish I're a gentleman, if it wur nobbut for one 
thing." 

" An' what's that ? " 
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" I'd mak my feyther int' one ; an' then I know." 

" What dost' know ? " 

" I shouldno' be lung bout a mother. An' I know summat 
else, too, moore nor that." 

"What is it?" 

" I'd buy yo'r Nancy glass earrings. Wouldno' hoo look 
nice in 'em ? An' I'd stop Owd Steve'son fro makkin sich a 
noise i' our house, an' sendin' my feyther t' bed cryin'." 

We were sitting on a rudely-constructed seat that my 
companion had by some means or other fixed up close to 
the site of the contemplated rabbit-cote. I noticed during a 
pause in our conversation that there was a strangely 
thoughtful expression on Dick's countenance; not one pf 
gloomy retrospect or foreboding, but an expression that had 
in it much of the serenity which Hope gives to the human 
face when aerial castles are floating before the vision. He 
began to trace imaginary lines with his forefinger, as if 
writing in mystic characters ; and his hand kept rising 
higher and higher as he wrote, until I fancied I could 
behold figures dancing in the sky that were called into 
being by some feat of necromancy. 

"What art dooin', Dick?" I exclaimed, seeing that his 
hands and his eyes were lifted towards a far stretch of 
heaven, and his httle soul seemed to be swelling in his 
breast 

"I'm lookin' at what I think I shall be sometime," he replied, 
without taking his eyes away from the prospect before bim 
** I con see summat risin' up fro' a rappit-cote to a palace, 
same as we readen about i' fairy tales. An' yo'r Nancy sits 
theere like an angel, lookin' at my owd crutches roared up i' 
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one comer, as if hoo're wonderin' how they'd getten theere. 
They're th' same crutches. I con see th' breet nails under th' 
arm, an' th' bits o* ragged leather fastent to 'em. Eh, Tummy ! 
I see this seet mony a time when I'm asleep ; an' my mother 
lookin' down fro' heaven, an' blessin' it." 

" Thou'rt dreeamin' now, I think," I observed. 

" Nay, I'm not," he repUed. " It'll come as sure as we're 
here ; an' when Jimmy Schofilt gies me th' rappit, that'll be 
th' start. My feyther says I may tak' o th' garden for runs, 
as he's no heart for gardenin' now. Eh, I wish I'd a lot o' 
breek, an' wood, an' flags, for a cote. I could mak' mortar 
out o' clay. I'd build sich a cote ! — an' have hens i'th' top 
part, when I could raise brass for t' buy 'em." 

" Thou could swap rappits for 'em when thou geet a lot> 
couldt' no' ! " I remarked. 

" I know that," he said. " Then I could swap hens for a 
pig, becose we han a cote." 

" Ay ; an' a pig for a cow." 

" Nay ; for a skoo," and Dick's triumph over circumstances 
seemed there and then consummated. 

Humpy Dick's bright dream of the future, in which my 
sister was to figure so conspicuously, became somewhat 
clouded by an event which, on our first acquaintance with 
it, threatened to overwhelm every happy project in one 
mass of ruin. We caught the sound of loud voices pro- 
ceeding from Dick's home, as if parties were engaged in an 
altercation. My companion listened in terror, for he could 
distinguish the peculiar growl of Farmer Stevenson mingling 
in the din ; and he guessed its import. He felt sure the 
old man was uttering his oft-repeated threat that he would 
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set fire to the house if his" fother did not fetch up the arrears 
of rent; and although he had never taken a single step 
towards accomplishmg this work of destruction, Dick had a 
strong foreboding that sometime he would do his worst 

" Come, Tummy, let's goo," he said, sadly ; " I conno abide 
t' yer yond. It maks me ilL How would thou like him t' 
go to yo'r house, an' mak' his noise theere ? " 

" I shouldnoV I repUed. 

" Nawe, nor I dunno' like it. But come, let's goo out o'th' 
garden, an' goo up th' lone, wheere we conno' yer it. Jack- 
o'-Jane's owes me a bite o' buttercake, an' we'se happen see 
him. I could do with it just now," saying which Dick rose 
from the piece of tub buttom on which we had perched, and 
setting his crutches forward, led the way into the house. 

It was as Humpy surmised. Old Stevenson was uttering 
a solemn vow that he would raze the premises to the ground 
without any further notice, just as we were entering the 
house. Our appearance on the scene had, however, a 
softening effect upon his wrath, as he appeared to cool down a 
little before departing, 

" If thou'd nobbut try to do summat I could stond it a bit 
better," old Stevenson was saying, as he went to the door. 
" But thou'd rayther sit i'th' hesshole, brunnin' thy shins i'th* 
fire, than stick to thy loom. Thou'rt lither to thy marrow." 

" Yo' wouldno' ha' me to work ov a Sunday, would yo' ? " 
said Dick's father, that sounded in a tone as if his heart was 
breaking. 

" Nawe ; but if thou con spare time to run after th' hounds 
ov a Setturday, an' break my fences down, thou mit spare a 
bit more time for workin'," the farmer retorted. 
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" I didno' goo wi' th' hounds yesterday," said Dick's father. 

" But thou*re drinkin' wi' th' huntsmen at neet : I seed 
thee." 

" I wumo' ; it wur th' club neet." 

"Look at this lad," And the farmer pointed to Dick. 
" He wouldno' ha' bin as he is if it hadno' bin for thy neglect. 
It's a judgment on thee." 

" Dunno' say that i'th* yerrin' o' God o' this good Sunday 
neet," exclaimed Dick's father, springing from his chair. 
" Yo' mit happen be troubled wi' a judgment yo'rsel'. That 
lad ^wur bom as he is ; an' poor as his legs are I'd rayther 
have 'em than some folk's conscience." 

" Would thou ? " and old Stevenson opened the door, and 
flinging it back as if he would have broken the hinges, 
banged it after him as he went. 

" Dun yo' think he will brun th' house down ? " said Dick, 
hopping up to his father, and looking up in his face. 

" I dunno' care if he does," said the parent, taking the 
poor boy in his arms, and raising him to his shoulder: 
" We'se happen find a shelter somewheere. Han thy legs 
pained thee any to-day ? " 

"Nawe," Dick replied; "I think they're gettin' a bit 
strunger." 

"God bless thee, my poor lad!" exclaimed the father, 
caressing Dick as fervently as he durst for fear of hurting 
him. " Thou'rt a httle blessin' to me, if thou art a cripple." 

Just then the door opened. Old Stevenson either had 
not gone away or had returned. 

" Thou may ha' some potatoes th' mom if thou'U fetch 
'em," said the farmer, and the door suddenly banged again. 
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Dick's father had not time to thank him for the offer 
before the landlord's head was out of sight 

" We'n a chance of a dinner t' mom, feyther/' said Dick, 
in high glee at the prospect, but he had scarcely uttered the 
remark when the door opened again. 

" Thou may have an egg or two an* a bit of bacon," said 
the farmer, and again he withdrew. 

" Yer yo', feyther ! " exclaimed my companion. And he 
wriggled about in his crutches like a dancing doll at a fair. 

A third time the door opened. 

"Come here, Dick; I want thee," said old Stevenson. 
This time his voice sounded as mild as my mother's, and 
his manner was altogether different to what it had been. 

Dick instantly followed the farmer, and I was not far 
from his heels. 

"Didt' ever see a waggin-wheel, Dick?" he said, loud 
enough for me to hear, when we had got outside. 

" Ay, when a waggin has gone through the lone," Dick 
replied, unable to divine the other's meaning. 

" But I meean one o' this sort," said the farmer, holding 
up to the moonlight what I afterwards discovered to be a 
crown piece, the first I had ever seen, 

" Eh, nawe," said Dick, delighted with what he conceived 
to be a toy. *' That belungs to a tin waggin." 

" Well, it's thine," said the farmer. " An' if thou conno' 
find a waggin ut'll fit it, thou mun ax thy feyther what thou 
mun do with it. Hast getten any rappits yet ? " 

" Nawe," said Dick. 

"Thou con buy some, then. That's wo'th five shillin'. 
TeU thy feyther I winno' brun th' house down next week^ 
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nor send the bailiea Tell him, too, he may have a barrowful 
o' potatoes, if he wants 'em. Come round to our back dur. 
Tummy an' thee, when I've fastened Snapper up, an' I'll 
give you a pie apiece, if you'll promise not to break the 
hedges down for th' bonfire. Now, then, be good lads. 
There's about a dozen apples upo' one o' our trees. If yo'n 
come t'mom, an' shake 'em off, yo' may have 'enu That's 
becose yo' dunno' stale 'em." With these injunctions the 
farmer departed, leaving both of us, as it were, in a maze of 
delight and wonder. 



CHAPTER III. 



TWO NIGHT SCHOOLS. 



The Hole-i'th'-Wood of to-day is not the Hole-i'th'- Wood of 
forty years ago. In the former time it was a quiet, sleepy 
village, seldom awakened into life, except by the blast of the 
posthom, as the mail-coach swept along the high road, or 
the jigging soimd of " bur-carts " on their way to or from 
the wooUen manufactories of Yorkshire. It had its green 
and its pump; its outposts of farm-houses, with their 
luxuriant meadows and fruitful orchards ; its placid, clear- 
watered canal, with tinkling locks and lazy boatmen; its 
taverns, used for tavern purposes, and not as mere drinking 
saloons ; its two Sunday schools, managed by earnest and 
pure-minded men; its plain brick church, with square tower 
and pair of bells ; its two small factories, never known to 
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make a noise in the world, or excite the cupidity of "floaters" 
of limited companies; its several sweetmeat shops, where 
youths bought toffies instead of cigars; its one bowling- 
green, then a privileged institution ; its space for the wakes 
carnival, and its other for the bonfire ; its solitary constable, 
appointed by the parish vestry ; its churchwardens, ever on 
the alert for Sunday bird-catchers and pigeon-flyers, but 
indifferent as regards the publicans; its tavern petty sessions, 
noted for fun and fines ; and its one justice of the peace, 
who was magistrate and parson combined, and held to be 
the only gentleman that could take root, and flourish on the 
soiL 

Such was Hole-i'th'-Wood forty years ago, when my 
father departed from the scene, and Humpy Dick laid 
the foundations of his rabbit-cote and his fortune. Since 
then the village has grown into the dimensions and unpor- 
tance of a town. The posthom has long been silent, and 
the bur-carts have been swept from the road ; the pump has 
ceased to yield the daily requirements from its aqueous 
stores, and the green is covered with buildings ; the farm- 
houses have disappeared; where meadows luxuriated and 
orchards bloomed, factories "fluss" the air with oily 
gossamers, and a laboratory emits the foulest odours ; the 
canal, out of which I have often jerked the wily perch, is a 
blackened sink, and the tinkle of the lock hath ceased to 
murmur a drowsy song for the recumbent boatmen; Sunday 
schools have multiplied until they have become fashionable 
— if their usefulness hath grown in proportion to this 
increase of influence, the good they do will perhaps some- 
time be made more apparent, and render them less open to 
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the chaige of being the nurseries of a particular faith; 
sweet-meat shops are given over to the smallest children, 
and the wakes is a mockery of the past ; the bonfire cannot 
now command a holiday, though the vendors of explosives 
are more extensively patronized; the parish constable is 
now an historical personage, and the churchwardens have 
ceased to be formidable; the petty sessions have been 
transferred to the town hall, and carters are in httle dread 
of being unjustly hauled up before the bench; the incumbent 
is only a parson and a gentleman, whilst the latter designation 
is being shared by a host of others who, years ago, were 
looked upon as belonging to the common order of human 
caterpillars. 

In the earlier time, when the road-dust was of a brighter 
hue, and butchers' carts were driven at a slower speed — * 
when children played on the highway without fear of being 
run over — ^when men lived easier, and the world itself 
jogged on its way under a slackened rein, — the cottage- 
homes of Hole-i*th'-Wood largely consisted of thatched 
dwellings, with "crofts" attached for the pasturage of a 
cow, the breaking-ground of a donkey, or the domestic 
wilds for broods of poultry and pigs to roam over and fatten 
upon. 

In one of these cottages, standing by the brookside, and 
nestling in a garden mainly devoted to the growing of wall- 
flowers, cabbages, "pot-yarbs," and marigolds, hved a 
mysterious man, known to the village as " old Wovendale."^ 
This person was one of a brotherhood of mathematicians 
who inhabited strange nooks of Lancashire border-land, and 
held little intercourse with those among whom they were 
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settled. The superior intelligence and attainments of these 
men vron not for them the admiration of their neighbours, 
who regarded their studies in a supernatural light, and 
attributed many of their accomplishments to the doings of 
the Evil One. But they were in many instances objects of 
persecution on the part of the ignorant and bigoted, which 
had the tendency to draw them into almost complete 
isolation from their kind, except when attending to the 
requirements of life, or treading the common territory of 
the alehouse floor. 

The natives never could understand how it was that 
strange men, with glossy coats and clerical mien — ^because 
men of science and learning were only known to and 
appreciated by a few — were frequent visitors at the cottage 
by the brookside, when local aspirants to gentility were 
always known to hold aloof They were not in the secrets 
of science; they had not been witness to the weaver-scholar's 
feats of calculation figured on the house floor, when some 
mathematical problem that had puzzled the universities 
had been successfully solved ; consequently they knew not 
the man, and he remained unknown only to a few up to the 
day of his death. 

Although prohibited in a measure from holding a public 
appointment, old Wovendale met this untoward circumstance 
in a private way. He kept a small school in his loomhouse, 
that was attended only on autumn and winter evenings, and 
then only by a very select few. It was not a common 
school, but quite the opposite of the one that I frequented. 
There was no noise in the schoolhouse — ^none in the lane 
when the scholars were leaving. Slates were not used as 
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missiles in a free fight, and broken ones were never permitted 
to enter the door. I cannot recall an instance in which one 
of the boys pitched another into the brook, or tripped him 
with a string tied to the gate-posts. Nor do I remember 
ever hearing of its numbering upon its roll that pest of a 
school, the dunce-bully — the weak brain and strong arm ; 
the latter always at the service of such as would pander to 
the owner's muscular vanity, or contribute blackmail for fist 
service in the shape of marbles. I do not think the scholars 
were prone to candle-thieving, or that they ever dropped 
tallow in a rival's inkstand when writing a match for a 
fourpenny pocket-knife. If they did it was a school 
secret, for such things were never talked about at the lane 
end. 

My father would not hear of my going to this school, as 
old Wovendale was reputed to be an unbeliever, and that 
was enough to cause his door to be marked with the red cross 
of " danger." I have lived to become convinced that this 
prejudice was at that time unjustly arrayed against the old 
man, and that it was but his superior culture that gave 
currency to these dark suspicions ; for wherever prejudice 
exists ignorance will be found in close company. My out- 
door life had made me acquainted with several of the boys 
who were receiving the benefit of his tuition, and they were 
of a diflferent stamp to my other associates. They could 
join in sports without being rude or mischievous, and could 
wrestle a bout without coming to blows. The stories they 
told at old Hannah's stumps, or at the bridge comer, 
amused by their humour instead of their coarseness, and the 
laughter they excited was not the empty loud gufifaw, but a 
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merry rattling peal that would be repeated often, and afford 
a cheerful retrospect when the hsteners were alone. 

At other times they had thoughtful ways about them. 
They could discourse on subjects that were not boyish, and 
cause others to wonder at their erudition. They talked of 
ancient philosophers and modem engineers ; of marvellous 
mventions, and discoveries amongst the st^rs ; of worlds to 
be seen upon flower and plant, and of the incomprehensi- 
bility of the vast universe. These boys were rapidly grooving 
into men, so far as mind was concerned ; and poor as were 
my reasoning faculties or my claims to fore-knowledge of 
events, I predicted a time when some of them would take a 
high position in society, if not set their mark upon their 
country's annals. 

Happy Dick ! I used to thiuk, that could be one among 
such a company. What a sacrifice I would have made of 
youthful pastime to have taken rank upon that privileged 
roll. But whenever I named my regrets to my lame 
companion, he would inspire hope by saying — 

" Tummy, when I*m lamt I con taich thee, an' yo'r 
Nancy, an' yo'r Betty, too, if hoo winno' poo my crutches 
fro' under me, nor co me Daddy Huggy-back, I dunno' 
like her as weel as I like yo'r Nancy." 

A contrast to this nursery for the genius that was destined 
to make itself a power among the works and councils of 
men, was the educational establishment which I had the 
privilege and honour of attending. Be it remembered that 
there was no clamour in those days 'about educating the 
people. " Learning " was not considered necessary for the 
ordinary purposes of life ; and only such as looked forward 
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to something better than baring their elbows to work, 
cared to undergo the course of mental training then in 
vogue. Parents, as a rule, were indifferent, as regards 
education ; and many sent their children to school to get 
them out of the way, or keep them out of mischief — the 
last consideration being the cultivation of their minds. 
Had it not been for my father's prejudice against old 
Wovendale, I should not have been able to remember as 
vividly as I do now the character, management, and 
educational importance of Job Thatcher's night school 

Like his learned rival, Job was a weaver, and taught in 
his loomhouse. A four-loomed room it was, desked on two 
sides, with a stove in the centre large enough to heat a room 
of four times the dimensions, and which we generally 
managed to keep red-hot for the purpose of roasting 
potatoes, onions, and cockles, and baking clay candlesticks, 
a manufactory of which was set up in one comer of the 
schoolhouse. In the opposite comer stood the master's 
loom, one of the posts being so near to the stove as to be 
fearfully blistered and charred by the heat proceeding from 
it when roasting and baking were the busiest. 

Job never left his loom to attend upon his pupils. 
Weaving a coarse kind of gingham, which was better known 
by the name of " thin goods," he could go over a sum in 
arithmetic without pausing at his work ; and if he chose to 
raise a lump on any juvenile's head, the rolling-pin, which he 
used as a ruler, was so convenient to his hand, and could 
be so adroitly aimed at the offender, that it was sure either 
to hit or go through the window. In the latter alternative 
he would leave his loom for a minute or so, and the 
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yoTingster who had the audacity to duck his head, and permit 
the ruler to travel so far as the backyard, would have had 
a few reroiuiscences of the event planted about his shoulders 
at the instance of a most unmerciful slip of ash sapling. 
Then would come the injunction to the delinquent — 

" Dive into that sow pot, an* get a piece o' owd copybook, 
an' plaister th' window up, or elze I'll fiddle thee another 
tune upo' thy back. When thou's done get a vess o'th 
Testiment oflf i' ten minits, or it'U be wurr for thee." 

Although the price of glass forty years ago was an item to 
be considered in the building of a house, it never augmented 
the expenditure of Job Thatcher's school, as the windows to 
a certain height were mostly constructed of leaves of old 
copy-books, artistically overlaying each other, so as to 
display a most picturesque eflfect of light and shade when- 
ever the sun was upon it. I have no doubt I contributed 
my share to the glaziery of those windows, as I had an 
antipathy to stopping the progress of the ruler, or allowing 
my head. to save my back. 

Job's method of settling a quarrel between any two of 
the boys was a remarkable one, and brought out the man in 
the most genial phase of his character. He had an 
instinctive ear for a disturbance of any kind. Notwith- 
standing the clatter made by his loom he could have 
detected a row in its first or "pinching" stage; and the 
order to "get down and strip," would have followed 
instantly. We aU knew what that meant, and turned roimd 
from the desk at once. 

"Come on," he would say; "sarve yorsels same as yo' 
done onions. Clooas are too dear for feightin in. Now, 
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lads, put a form so as they conno' tumble again th' stove, 
an' see fair play. Nowt barred out. They con punce as 
mich as they liken after they'n getten their clogs oiff, but 
noane afore. Come, off wi' thoose rags, an' start." 

" Webber, mesther," one might have said who wanted to 
make his side of the quarrel appear just, " Billy begim " 

" 111 ha' no Webbers (well buts) ; yo' mun sattle it upo' th* 
owd plan," Job would have said ; and if either of the two 
had wanted to back out after that it would have been much 
worse for his bodily comfort than if he had stood the ordeal 
of the fight. 

Stripped to the "buff" the two would have gone at it ; 
and all school distinctions would have been suspended firom 
that moment. Master and scholars were all one ; and the 
uproar, so long as the fight lasted, would be as great as if a 
bull-baiting had been going on. 

"Stond fiirr back, lads! Keep a clear ring! Let 'em 
have it to theirsels ! Shift that weightstone out o'th' road, 
so as nob'dy tumbles on it ! Wind a bit, if yor out o' puff 1 
No bitin ! Anybody ut hanches shall have a tooth drawn ! 
Theigher, Sam's nose is brawsen ! Howd on, it's a fair do 1 
Get off him, Billy, afore I lift thee up by th' ears ! Now, 
then, on wi' yor clooas, and get ready for spellin'." 

Such was the manner in which differences were adjusted ; 
and it rarely occurred that a further resort to fists was 
insisted on when the school hours were over. Odd as it 
might appear to encourage fighting in a school, I am not 
sure that it had not its wholesome lessons. 

I shall never forget the incident that caused me to leave 
Job Thatcher's establishment. It was " barring-out " time. 
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and we had everything in preparation for the event — 
wedges and chains for the door which opened into the 
houseplace, and every other precaution against a surprise. 
At the instance of one of my schoohnates I had provided 
myseK with a quantity of cayenne pepper, an article not in 
common use in households at that time. This I was to 
place upon the stove, which was made red-hot for the 
purpose. We were all assembled at the desks, apparently 
quite busy with our tasks. The schoolmaster was singing 
at his loom, unconscious of the conspiracy which was about 
to develop itself, when, at a given signal, I scattered the 
pepper on the top of the stove. With a simultaneous yell 
we all cleared out of our seats and made for the door, which 
was secured behind us before the master recovered from the 
consternation which the sudden bolt had caused. The 
sneezing, and the swearing, and the threatenings that 
followed were something awful to listen to. Had the door 
been "jerry" made it would have been battered to pieces in 
an instant, but being strong it defied the fierce application 
of clogs that was assailing its joints, and the imprecations 
that were being levelled at everything were unheeded by it. 
At length, after a momentary relaxation of everything 
except sneezing, we were startled by Job's head, not a small 
one, coming crashing, through the papered portion of the 
window, followed by a nasal performance that was loud 
enough to have alarmed the whole neighbourhood. I was 
so frightened at what I had done getting to the knowledge 
of the schoolmaster that I persistently played the truant for 
weeks, when my father took me away altogether. I never 
went to school afterwards, except on Sundays. 
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Time crept on. We cannot say it flies when youth is 
aspiring to manhood. We had eaten old Stevenson's pies, 
and gathered the gleanings of his orchard harvest. Himipy 
Dick had scraped together, as a bird collects the materials 
for its nest, bits of brick and stone, and slate and wpod, and 
had built his wonderful rabbit-cote. The " yimg un " given 
to him by Jimmy Schofilt had founded a colony, that 
increased and multiplied imtil it was quite a rabbit world. 
Old Stevenson, notwithstanding all his threats to throw hinn 
into the canal, or cut off his legs with the mysterious pair of 
scissors, had allowed Dick to gather as much herbage out of 
his meadows as the feeding of the little colony necessitated, 
and the incendiary torch had not yet been applied to the 
timbers of his home. 

On Saturdays Dick would be found ensconced in the tail 
of the mill wagon, a basket tied to his back, containing the 
surplus stock of his rabbit farm, which he would be 
conveying to the Manchester market, and his helps to 
locomotion peeping out of the hay-bag swinging beneath. 
On]^these excursions he would " truck " with other boys in 
such an open and honest manner as to win the good opinion 
of all who had dealings with him. His basket always 
returned empty, except at such times as his filial regard 
would prompt him to invest a portion of his profits in a link 
of black puddings, or a couple of " savoury ducks," for his 
father. The pig did not follow, as might have been supposed, 
in the growth of this commercial thrift. Dick had calculated 
that it would be more expensive keeping than rabbits, which 
the privileges granted by old Stevenson had rendered all 
profit ; so he wisely desisted from speculating in pork, I 
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had a notion that my companion was saving money out of 
these transactions, as his expenditure upon confectionery 
had not increased with his means ; and an incident led me 
to discover that my surmise was not groundless. 

I happened to be in Dick's home late one Saturday 
afternoon, awaiting his return from market It was a bright 
summer afternoon, and the Ught of the setting sun was 
streaming in at the loomhouse wmdow, sending its rays 
among the treadles of the one loom, about which Dick's 
father was occupied in sweeping, as a close of the week's 
work. A piece of slate, which could not have been seen 
only at such times as the spot was lighted by the sun, lay 
in the treadle-hole, which excited the parent's curiosity the 
moment he caught sight of it. On the slate being removed, 
an old saucepan was discovered let into the earth, and was 
bearded over with mould. In this pan was secreted a bag, 
made out of coarse sacking, and which, when Ufted out, 
was found to contain such an amount and variety of 
treasure as made Dick's father tremble with surprise and 
emotion. 

" Tummy, come here," he shouted. 

I was sitting on the hearth tending a sick hen, which 
Dick had left in my charge, and to which I had to administer 
occasional doses of a compound of brickdust, sage, and 
butter, by cramming it down the poor bird's throat. I 
hastened into the loomhouse, wondering what was the 
matter, when I was astonished and deUghted by beholding a 
heap of coins upon the floor, among which I could see Uttle 
bits of trinket ware, old-fashioned buttons, small shoe- 
buckles, and a much-battered thimble. 
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"Didt* ever see owt like this, Tummy," Dick's father 
exclaimed, drawing his fingers through the heap, as if to 
test its reality. 

" Nawe," I made answer. " There's mony a pound theere, 
I dar'say. Han th' fairies put it theere ? If they han, I 
wish they'd come to our house." 

"Fairies behanged!" said Dick's father. "Didf ever 
know fairies goo upo' crutches ? This is our Dick's dooin's. 
IVe wondered mony a tune what he did wi' his rappit brass, 
and what he're dooin' about my treadles sometimes when 
I've bin off my loom. I dunno' wonder now. An' th' httle 
kangaroo has hutched o this by without anybody knowin*. 
Well done, Dick!" 

" How mich is there ? " I ventured to ask. 

"I dimno' know, an' I winno' count it," replied Dick's 
father. " I'll put it back wheere I fund it, an' he'll happen 
no' find out it's ever bin disturbed." 

So he gathered up the coins, and the trinkets, and the 
buttons, and the buckles, and carefully returned them to the 
bag ; but when he came to the thimble, which was the last 
article to be redeposited, I noticed that he turned it over 
many times, and that there was a twitching about his mouth 
which at the moment I attributed to the great joy he must 
have felt at discovering the gratifying result of his son's 
thrift. But I immediately found out that the emotion was 
of another character, for, on raising his head, he looked at 
me with filling eyes, and exclaimed — 

" His mother's thimble ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MY FIRST BATTLE. 

» 

I AM afraid my discovery of Humpy Dick's wealth had the 
effect of changing, in some degree, my feelings towards my 
little companion, and of alienating the friendship that had 
grown between us like two leaves upon one stalk What 
right had he to more money than I had ? Why should his 
rabbit-cote flourish out of all proportion to those of other 
boys? Why didn't Farmer Stevenson catch him when 
gathering the herbs out of his meadow? He could 
have caught him if he would. If Dick was active 
upon his crutches he could not have got over the ground 
quicker than I ; and old Stevenson had caught me, and tied 
me to the oven door, where I had to remain until old Betty 
came and released me, and sent me home with a rood of 
" thumb buttercake " in my fist. And how was it that I 
should be sent to the factory to work from six in the 
morning till sometimes eight at night, whilst Dick did 
nothing but wind bobbins for his father, and look after his 
rabbits ? If boys must be favoured because they were lame, 

why no ; Thomas Thomley — ^you wouldn't be a cripple 

for all the world if you could help it ; and you ought to feel 
ashamed of yourself for harbouring such sentiments towards 
your poor friend ! 

One day, at dinner hour, a number of us " little piecers " 
were sitting upon the parapet of the bridge, waiting for the 
factory bell to summon us to work There was no fim going 
on among us. Life was too earnest a thing to the mill-boy 
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of that period to admit of much disposition to be frolicsome. 
We had had a " bacon show," at which I was declared to be 
the winner. Ah, boys of the present day, you may smile at 
the idea of a bacon show ; but if you had lived at the time 
of which I write, you would have deemed it a very sober 
and a very seasonable institution ! Three inches by two of 
roasted pig, cut so thin that you could have glazed windows 
with it without danger of obstructing the light, was suflSicient 
to entitle a boy to be considered one of the more respectable 
class of working yonkers, and to be looked up to as an 
authority on matters alimentary. 

Whilst sitting there I had my attention directed to a 
moving speck in the distance, that gradually came nearer 
and grew larger, until the outline of the object defined itself 
into the shape of Humpy Dick, labouring on the road more 
slowly and painfully than was his wont, and resting himself 
more frequently than I had been accustomed to notice. As 
he drew near to the bridge I could perceive that there was 
blood upon his face, and that there was an air of distress 
about him that was quite pitiable. Several of my com- 
panions had made up their minds to call him " Daddy 
Huggyback " when they saw him in the distance ; but when 
they discovered the blood, and the expression of anguish 
upon the poor boy's face, the feeling of petty dislike and 
envy changed to one of commiseration. 

" What's do wi' thee, Dick ? " I said to my companion, as 
he hopped up to me. I felt all my boyish love for the poor 
little fellow rush back into my breast ; and I allowed him, 
without the slightest desire to repel his advances, to lean 
upon my shoulder while he told me his story. 
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" I wur comin'," he said, " through th' cloof about a hauve 
an hour sin', an' I met Billy-o'-Matty'a He co'ed me 
Daddy Huggyback, an' I towd him he shouldno' do that, as 
I couldno' help bein' as I am. Then he said if I didno' give 
him a rappit he'd throw me into th' bruck. I towd him I'd 
give him a little un if he'd let me a-be, an' no' put his clog 
i'th' front on me when I're gooin' through th' ginnel. He 
said he'd have a big un, or else I must goo into th* bruck 
So I promised him a big un. Then he said he'd throw me 
into th' bruck, shus how, becose I'd more brass nor him ; an' 
he geet howd on me— eh, he is strung— an' threw me into 
th' bruck, an' I leet wi' my face again a sharp stone, an' see 
how it's cutted it ! " 

My young blood, from an increasing simmer, mounted up 
to boiling-point in an instant, and war was at once declared 
on behalf of Humpy Dick. I had never fought a battle in 
my life — never had occasion to strike a blow ; but I felt that 
the time was imminent when I should have to blur my 
maiden fist, and either thrash or be thrashed, as the fortunes 
of the fray might will it. I proclaimed this resolve to my 
factory mates, and they one and all declared they would 
back me, and see. fair play. Billy-o'-Matty's had bullied the 
whole lot of them, and there was not one who would not 
have made a sacrifice of fifty marbles to have seen him 
triumphantly disposed o£ I must go at once into training 
for the work, as Billy was a formidable antagonist, and I was 
but a slender, half-fed stripling, with just suflSicient strength 
to enable me to follow the tiresome "jenny " from Monday 
morning until the two o'clock Jubilee on Saturday. Humpy 
Dick promised me an egg to suck, which he averred would 
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jnake me as strong as a giant ; and Sam Berry and Jimmy 
Schofilt promised each a halfpenny, to be spent in mussels, 
which, they said, if swallowed raw, "wi' a sope o' alegar to 
'em," could not be distinguished from oysters — ^a luxury' 
that none of us had ever tasted. 

It was then Tuesday, and the fight was to come off on the 
following Saturday afternoon, if Billy-o'-Matty's could be got 
in humour, the possibility of which no one doubted, as he 
was only too glad of an excuse for getting himself into a 
quarrel. We took Dick to the canal, and washed his face, 
and it was not till then that we discovered his clothes were 
sopping wet. His father was gone to Manchester, and, as a 
consequence, the fire would be out, so that he had no means 
of drying them at home. We hit upon the device of taking 
him to the engine-house, and asking the engine-driver to 
allow him to sit in the firehole until his clothes were dry. 
The driver was a goodnatured fellow. He made Dick a seat 
of a number of bricks, and even tore a shred from an 
unmentionable portion of a certain garment to make a 
bandage for his bleeding face. Reader, if thou wishest to 
see acts of love and self-denial, go amongst the poorest of 
thy kind, where reward for kindness would be looked upon 
as an insult, if more than thanks were offered. 

How that afternoon passed over I can scarcely say ; but 
in " cleaning down " I made many a stumble, and knocked 
the " faller " down twice, snapping every thread each time. 
My taskmaster said nothing about the first mishap, but the 
second was quite beyond a safe trial of patience. He got 
hold of my hair, and nearly scalped me, the strap he used to 
" oil " us with having been cut up for the mending of clogs. 
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Being in train for fighting, I did not as much as wince, 
although I felt as if every hair was giving way at the roots, 
and that my eyelids must have been at least half way up my 
forehead. I stood the ordeal bravely, which so surprised 
my master that he demanded an explanation. 

" What's t' do wi' thee, Tum ? " he said, with a loud bellow, 
that sounded above the roar of the machinery, for Jammie- 
o'-Sally's had a throat that might have been made out of a 
roving can. " Art i' love ? " 

" Nawe ; it's too soon for that," I replied, with as much 
stoical firmness as I could muster. I noticed that Jammie 
could not help smiling. 

" Summat's up wi' thee," he said. " What is it ? " 

" I'm gooin' t' feight," I replied, thinking it would be as 
well to make a clean breast of the matter at once. 

" Thee feight, thou shrimp ! " Jammie exclaimed, getting 
hold of an ear, and jerking my head round. ' " Who'rt gooin' 
t' feight wi' ? " 

" Billy-o'-Matty's." 

" Thou'rt behanged as Uke ! Wheay, Billy con double 
thee up, like a two-foout." 

" I dimno' care," I said. " He dar'no' kill me ; he'd get 
hanged if he did." 

" What's he bin dooin', as yo' han t' feight ? " 

" He's bin chuckin' Humpy Dick into th' bruck." 

"Ay, an' he'll chuck thee in, too, if t' doesno' mind. 
What mun thou feight him for ? " 

"He said summat to our Nancy one day ut sent her 
whoam cryin'. He desarves threshin' for that, an* I'll do 
it" 
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" Go' lad, Turn," said Jammie, and he patted me on the 
head encouragingly. "I didno' think thou'd had sich a 
pluck Does thy mother know thou'rt gooin' t' feight ? " 

" Nawe ; but I shall tell her, or else get our Nancy to tell 
her. It's nobbut bin made up to-day. Dick's i'th' firehole 
now, dryin' his clooas." 

Jammie surveyed me over, as if measuring my size and 
calculating my weight. He had fought many a battle 
himself, and was at one time " cock of the walk." In these 
engagements he was noted more for his endurance than his 
strength or power of " punishing." His face bore marks of 
many a hard-contested fight, in which "clog noses" had 
played a distinguished part, as in those days they always 
did ; and the thought struck me that he was just the man 
to give me counsel, and coach me up in the more important 
details of pugilistic warfare. 

" Rowl thy shirt-sleeve up, an' let's look at thy muscle,'* 
he said, when he had suflSiciently taken stock of my general 
physical appearance. " Ned, stop thoose wheels a minit," h© 
called out to the " big piecer," who was " putting-up " at the 
time. " Thou con be pikin' rowler-ends an' cleanin' clearers 
while I taich this earwig a lesson or two." 

The wheels were stopped, and I bared my arm right up to the 
shoulder. Jammie placed his thumb a little above the hollow 
of my elbow joint, and pressed till the pressure made me grin. 

" Thou'rt middlin' knotty theere," he said, after he had 
satisfied himself upon the condition of my biceps. " A bit 
o' good trainin', an' thou'd be a match for a heavier weight 
than thyseL Dust' know out about bein' i' chancery ? " 

I replied in the negative. 
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" Dust' know owt about th' balance o* power ? " 

" Nawe." 

" I'll show thee." 

Jammie went down on his knees, and threw open his shirt 
collar. He was a bulky man about the shoulders ; and his 
neck was short and thick, with wrinkles in it, that made it 
look strong and supple. 

" Now, then," he said, laying his head upon an imaginary 
block, as if for the purpose of decapitation, — " put thy left 
arm round wheere th' hangman puts th' rope, an' stick fast 
howd. Dimno' be feart o' throttUn'. It's h^ a strunger 
arm than thine round mony a time ; an' my chimdy's ne'er 
bin stopt yet. Come, buckle to, an' get agate o' makkin my 
een up. It ud tak some time for that fist o' thine to turn 
th' edge of a rivet." 

I passed my arm roimd my master's neck as he directed 
me, and squeezed, as I thought, pretty tightly. But Jammie 
must have thought differently, as he called out with his usual 
bellow — 

" Dost' CO that squeezin' ? Screw thy vice up a bit 
tighter ift' meeans work. Theigher, that's better; I con 
just feel ut summat's howd on me. Now, then, — peg away." 

" What mun I peg at ? " I asked, at a loss to understand 
what he meant. 

"Wheay," he replied, "if thou con find nowt softer 
hommer away at my yead. I dunno' think thou's power to 
mak it oather less or bigger. But if thou doesno' leeave a 
mark somewheere I'll put thy tother end i' chancery, an' 
leeave a mark theere ut thou winno' forget o ov a sudden. 
Come, set that elbow agate o' w;orkin'." 
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"Muni hit yo'?" I said. 

" Hit me, — what else ? Thou's a fair mark, hast' no' ? 
What moore dost' want ? Ned (to the big piecer), come an' 
shout for him." 

Ned came flapping down the "jenny gate " on his bare 
feet, and cleared an imaginary ring. 

"Goo mto him. Tummy," he sang out. "Give hun a 
nose-ender, an' tighten up thy drum-bant Uncork his 
claret for him." 

I let fly, as directed ; and caught my knuckles against 
something hard in Jammie's mouth. 

"Thou'rt amung my mustard spoons, I feel," said he; 
" but I'm feart thou's hurt thysel' wurr than thou's hurt me. 
Aim at a hee'r mark, an' fire away." 

I took Jammie's advice, and gave some account of myself 
in my next round ; the big piecer yelling with delight at the 
manner in which I planted, and kept up with my blows. 

" That's it, Tummy," he cried out. " Wall his windows 
up. Bait his trap a bit. Put a bit o' wark in just under 
his ear, an' fettle th' angles of his jaw. Howd, — there's a 
bit o' red stirrin. Tak th' collar off; it's a fair do." 

I took the "collar off," and desisted from further 
operations on Jammie's face, which I imagined I had 
pounded almost to a jelly. Judge of my surprise, however, 
when I found that the only impression I had made upon 
the mind's index was a little depression of the nostril, that 
had caused a slight effusion of the " claret " which I had 
been advised to " uncork." 

"Has ther bin summat buzzin' about my face?" 
Janunie said, wiping about his mouth with a lump of 
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" hard waste." " I feel asi if there'd bin a hummabee about 
it, or a daddy-lung-leg. Oh, I see, — it's thee» Turn, ut's bin 
practicin' a bit. Well,. I think thoull do. If thou get's 
as good a chance o' Billy-o'-Matty's face thou'll leather 
him." 

. Thus ended my first lesson in the "noble art" of self- 
defence. Jammie-o*-Sally*s admission that I had shown 
myself to be an apt pupil, and Ukely to render some account 
of my tuition on a forthcoming event, raised my spirits 
considerably ; and much of the nervous feeling that I had 
evinced in the earlier part of that afternoon I felt to be 
passing away. 

Night came; I saw the bell-rope vibrating near the 
window, and knew by that the welcome hour of rest was 
within ten minutes of its arrival. I slipped on my stockings 
and clogs, and the jacket that I was rapidly out-growing. I 
then crept down the steps to the fire-hole, to see how 
Humpy Dick was going on. I found he had gone home 
upwards of an hour before, in quite a feverish state. The 
engine-driver told me that, and also that my companion 
had amply repaid him for what little kindness he might 
have received, by singing snatches of quaint, childish songs, 
in a sweet treble that I had often listened to with a strange 
delight. " But," added he, " fits o' shiverin* coome o'er him, 
an' I had to help him onto his sticks afore he could hop 
away, poor lad ! " 

I met my sister Nancy at the gates. We worked at the 
same mill, and invariably went home in each other's^ 
company. Whether she noticed anything different in my 
demeanour I canuot say ; but shcj kept looking in my face 
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in such a way that I could not help asking her what she 
was staring at. 

" Nowt," she replied to my inquiry. " Mun nob'dy look at 
thee now ? " 

" Dost* see owt different about me ? " I asked. 

" Nawe ; imless thou looks as if somebody had vexed thee. 
Han they dun ? " she said. 

" Ay ; an' I'm gooin' t' feight," I replied. I thought it 
best to let it out at once, and before we reached home, that 
I might ascertain if there was likely to be any reciprocation 
of my sentiments in a quarter whence such would be of the 
highest value to me. 

"Thee feight, Tummy!" my sister exclaimed; and she 
seemed to stagger with surprise. 

" Ay, me, Nancy ; an' shus what thou says I shall — ^now, 
then." She must have seen that I was determined, for she 
observed — 

"If thou feights, thou's summat to feight for. Has 
someb'dy done summat at thee ? " 

" Nawe ; but they'n very nee kilt someb'dy ut I like, an' 
made someb'dy elze I like cry." 

" Is it Billy-o'-Matty's ? " my sister exclauned ; and I have 
not forgotten the expression of indignant feeling that shot 
from a face which was wont to be all gentleness, as if no 
gust of the world's contumely could raise a ripple of anger 
on its calm surface. 

"Ay; thou's gexed. It's Billy,'* I replied. "He's spun 
little Dick i'th' bruck ; an' made a hole in his yead for nowt." 
If ever I called him "Humpy" in my sister's presence she 
was sure to correct me ; so I always called him " little Dick." 
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" An' thou 8haU feight him, Tummy ! " she exclaimed, with 
a firmness nerving up her little body that was more than 
womanly. " I'll be theere, an' back thee. I know aomeVdy 
ut'll see fair play if Fm theere. But he'll byet thee. 
Tummy," she added, thoughtfully. "He's strunger than 
thee, an' very nee twice as big. But never mind ; I know 
th' tother lads '11 mak him give o'er when thou wants. 
Dunno' tell thy mother." 

« What for ? " I asked. 

" Hoo wouldno' let thee feight ift' did ; an* we mun never 
do that hoo tells us not to do. If hoo finds it out I'll tak 
o th' blame." 

I could not reason from the same feeling that prompted 
my sister to take this course, and could not help think- 
ing that it was one way of compounding with filial 
disobedience. But I knew not then the extent of the 
insult she had received at the hands of Billy-o'-Matty's, 
otherwise I might have formed a different opinion of her 
motives. 

The night passed without further allusion being made to 
the forthcoming " mill ; " and nothing transpired that would 
have caused my mother to harbour the least suspicion that 
a terrible conflict was imminent At dinner-time, the 
following day, I noticed that my sister Nancy did not eat 
her slice of bacon along with her usual allowance of bread 
and potatoes. I thought it strange on her part, and could 
only accoimt for the fact by the probability that girls had 
begun to hold bacon shows as well as boys. But when I 
left the table, and took my cap from the top of the drawers, 
she followed me to the door. 
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" Here, Tummy," she said in a whisper, so that my mother 
and my sister Betty could not hear, " thou con ha' my bacon 
every day, an* it'll mak thee stranger again Setturday." 

I regret to say that I was selfish enough to accept the 
oflfer ; but there was one thing I was entitled to consider — 
I was fighting her battle more than my own. 

I was just turning into the lane that led to the factory 
when I heard a piping voice behind call after me — 

" Heigh, Tummy ! heigh ! " 

It was Humpy Dick that was calling; and the active 
manner in which his crutches were pegging over the ground 
told me that the sufferings of the previous day had not 
materially affected his powers of locomotion. When he 
came up to me he made a sudden dive into one of his 
pockets, and drew from it the promised egg, 

" Here, suck this," he said ; " it's so nice ! I've had one 
mysel', an' it's made me feel as if I could welly stond o' one 
leg. I've browt a nail wi* me so as thou con mak holes in 
it. Thou winno' know what to do wi' thysel when thou's 
swallowed it, thou'U be so strung. Dunno' feight Billy-o'- 
Matty's for me ; feight him for yo'r Nancy." 

After due preparation I gulped down the egg, but cannot 
say that the swallowing sensation was quite so agreeable as 
I had been led to anticipate ; but there was no doubt that a 
homely kind of fashion regarded the ingestion of raw eggs 
as quite a delightful thing. I had no sooner thrown away 
the shell than I noticed an expression of alarm on Dick's 

face. 

" He's yonder, now," he said, turning even paler than was 
his usual complexion, which was pale enough. 
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There, just below the bridge, and assuming a defiant 
attitude, stood Billy-o'-Matty*s, brandishing his arms, as if 
beckoning me to come on. As soon as he saw me advance, 
for I was nowise overawed, he pulled off his jacket and 
threw it upon the ground. 



CHAPTER V. 

" CHANCERY." — ^ELLEN MORETON. 

Seeing that Billy-o'-Matty's had taken off his jacket, and 
was preparing for work, I took off mine, and whirled it 
round my head, to let my antagonist see that, great as were 
the odds against me, I was in no manner afraid of the result 
of our meeting. There was a swarm of Uttle piecers and 
other boys congregated about the bridge, quite on the tip- 
toe of expectation; and nd doubt the approaching event 
was regarded by them in the light of very serious business, 
Billy, on accepting the challenge, avowed his unwillingness 
to let the affair lie over until Saturday, as that would give 
me the advantage of several days' training ; and as he had 
heard that I was to be supplied with raw mussels and eggs, 
and that I had had accorded to me the privilege of levying 
upon each of several boys' dinners during the traming 
period, he was anxious that I should be finished off at once, 
and that in the most signal manner possible — ^not that he 
was under any fear of even a fortnight's training, and being 
"tabled" in the best buttery in the village, giving me 

E 
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strength to cope with' his superior muscle, but he had better 
"play sure." 

" Let me stick to thy jacket, Tummy," said Hmnpy Dick, 
as we drew up in battle array. "I wish I'd another &g^. 
If he doesno' let thee get up when thou's had enoogh I'll 
give him sich a welt wi* my crutch. If these tother lads '11 
nobbut see fair play they may co me Daddy Huggyback 
two week, an' I winno* be vexed at 'em." 

"They'n see fair play," I said, "becose they wanten me 
to leather him. That egg's doin* me a rare lot o' good, 
I feel." 

"It wur a cock, I dar'say," said Dick, looking quite 
delighted. " I dunno' think Billy's so hard." 

" How dost' think so ? " 

" Becose his feyther wur threshin' him one momin' last 
week, for knockin' Nanny Schofilt can off her yead when 
hoo're comin' fro' th' pump, an' he did so yeawl ! I've seen 
Little George bretten twice as mich, an' he didno' winch a 
bit. Now, Tummy, hit him back afore he hits thee." 

Billy-o'-Matty's and I were immediately in the centre of 
a ring of eager spectators, a majority of whom appeared to 
have as much interest in the result of the contest as if it 
had been their own quarrel, or a large wager had been 
staked upon it. Some of the more cowardly affected 
sympathy with my antagonist, no doubt with the intention 
of standing well in his favour should he prove the victor ; 
but there could have been no question about my being 
passively "backed" by the rest. The conditions of the 
fight were laid down in noisy exclamations by the little 
crowd, and such terms as "no bitinV* "no puncin*," "no 
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luggin*" (hair pulling), "no pooin' mouths," "no rentin' 
clooas," mingled freely in the uproar that was going on. 

" Best cock spit o'er my finger," said Sam Berry, holding 
up his hand for the purpose. 

These preUminaries disposed of, we squared for work, a 
little feinting being done to get ourselves in proper form. 

"Eh, cat fists!" said Billy, with a sneer, as my right 
"nieve" danced like a fly about his nose. Then he gave 
me a clout on the ear that sent me reeling. 

There was a shout in the ring, followed by a buzz of 
voices that was anjrthing but encouraging to me. I supposed 
they thought a few more such blows would be enough for 
me — ^and, indeed, they would have been — but my pluck 
stood my friend. I "came up smiling," as the "fancy" 
would have said. Fired by the peal of bells that were 
ringing in my ear, and regardless of the risk I ran of 
having another peal set jangling, I made a sudden butt at 
Billy's chest, at the same time sending my fist on a random 
excursion in the vicinity of his face, when it came in such 
contact with his ear as placed me on a level with him in the 
progress of the fight. 

" Well done. Tummy ! " shouted several of the spectators, 
among the voices of whom I could distinguish the shrill 
treble of Humpy Dick. 

" Let his tother petch have a warmin'," Sam Berry advised, 
in a very loud voica 

"Give him another bit o' hommer-an'-block," shouted 
Jinuny Schofilt, dancing about with glee. 

" He'll skrike if he gets another like that," said a third 
watcher, with prophetical instinct. 
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But it was evident to me that from Billy's manoeuvring 
he intended taking a lesson out of my book, as he several 
times set his head as if preparing for a run butt at 
me. 

"Mind thy cubbort, Tunmiy/* shouted Jimmy Schofilt; 
" he's for havin' a tup at thee/* 

"Think thou's had two eggs an' a lot o* mussels," said 
Humpy Dick. " Yo'r Nancy's comin' up th' lone." 

The mention of my sister's name gave me fresh nerve, 
and I stood waiting and anticipating the next move of my 
antagonist. As I predicted, he came at me like a young 
bull, with the apparent intention of planting his head in 
the neighbourhood of my waistcoat buttons. With an 
adroitness that I did not think I possessed, I slipped aside 
just at the right moment, and at the next I had his head 
firmly secured in " chancery." 

The shout that greeted this exploit sounded in my ears 
like the cheer of victory, and I made use of the advantage I 
possessed in a most telling manner. In vain did Billy 
endeavour to throw me by the leg — I was as immovable as 
a stump; whilst every improvement of the lesson that 
Jammie-o'-Sally's had taught me added another limit to 
the chances of the fight. I did not attempt to punish my 
antagonist so severely as I had it in my power to do; I 
merely wished to administer to him such physical admonition 
as would prevent a further recurrence of the cowardly 
attacks upon lesser boys for which he was so noted ; and I 
had an idea at the time that I was doing the work welL 
The joy of the little piecers was past all bounds, and by one 
of the spectators, as I chanced to notice, it was. being 
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demonstrated in a very singular manner. That was Humpy 
Dick, who had got one of his crutches in " chancery," and 
was bruising his knuckles against the armpiece in such an 
insane way as to have his prowess interfered with by two of 
the other boys. 

There was another ringing cheer, and several voices 
called out — 

" He's gotten i'th' slowter-house now," 

I gathered from that that Billy's face was bleeding, and 
that it all but signalised a victory on my part. I was not 
far wrong. A loud yell came out of chancery, and I 
relinquished my hold. The conflict was over. 

The picture of misery and vexation that Billy-o'-Matty*s 
presented on his having the "balance o* power" restored 
could not have moved the most sensitive to pity, as it was 
one more expressive of baffled ferocity than humbled pride. 
No sooner had I set him at liberty than, instead of quietly 
acknowledging his defeat, he looked about him, and picked 
up the largest stone he could find. Coward boys always do 
that, and so do coward nations. It is the surest sign of a 
contemptible dastard. 

" Let me get aside o' our window an* thou shall ha' this," 
he snivelled, edging himself away, and poising the stone as 
if about to throw it 

" If he throws that we'n two him," said Sam Berry ; and 
he made a dash at Billy, and got hold of his bleeding nose. 
"Put that stone down," he said, "or I'll knock thee into 
th* middle o' next week. Any little lad can byet thee now. 
Come, drop it, or I'll ma'e thee sheed some moore paint, an' 
then Humpy Dick shall have a twell at thee." 
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Billy dropped the stone, along with a muttered threat 
about catching somebody near their door sometime, then 
sneaked away, followed by the gibes of many that he 
had thrashed when he had caught them alone, but who 
hoped to enjoy an immunity from such treatment in 
the future. Humpy Dick handed me my jacket, and 
just as I was putting it on the factory bell commenced 
ringing. 

" It wur th* e^^ ut did it," said Dick, as we parted ; and 
I felt noways inclined to challenge the conclusion. 

From that moment I became exalted to the dignity of a 
hero. My return to the factory was the march of a 
conqueror. If no brazen music heralded my appearance at 
the city gates, if no loosely-attired women strewed flowers 
on the path, and threw lascivious glances at the victor, 
there was the shout of applause and welcome from a score 
of joyous hearts, that were more to the incipient ambition 
of that time than paeans of martial triumph, or the wreath 
and crown and purple of an emperor. I had offerings of 
marbles and buttons in such abundance that the very 
contemplation of the amount of boyish wealth sought to be 
poured into my treasury brought tears into my eyes. I felt 
that I did not deserve a tithe of it ; and when Sam Berry 
presented me with his best "tak-up," that would lift the 
largest paving-stone, and was too full himself to make 
any further presentation remarks than — "rare sucker. 
Tummy!" I fell overpowered into the "melting mood,** 
and blubbered right out. But this emotion I have dis- 
covered since was purely human, as I once heard a song 
which said — 
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€k> search the f onsnoet nuiks 

In clanger*8 dark career, 
You'll find the bravest soldier there 

Has wiped away a tear. 

Jammie-o'-Sally's himself, I found, was by no means 
behind my juvenile admirers in his adulatory manifestations. 
Besides stroking my hair the wrong way about, and testing 
the tension of an ear, he pledged himself to afford me 
every opportunity of cultivating the science of " pummelling," 
and of keeping my hand constantly in work. In addition 
to these agreeable faciUties, he promised to advance my 
pocket allowance from twopence the fortnight to threepence, 
which stirred a fresh current of joy in my breast. Next to 
glory comes emolument; and I felt myself surfeited with 
both. 

There was a girl worked in the next "jenny-gate" who 
was considered to be the flower of the factory. She came 
to Hole-rth'-Wood a stranger, and lived with a kind old 
Irishwoman who supphed tea water for breakfasts, and 
warmed dinners for " hands " who hved at a long distance 
from their work. This girl was a mystery to all of us ; and 
it was a prevalent opinion that she was a mystery even to 
herself All that could be got out of her was that she had 
run away from a workhouse in some distant part of the 
country, but it could not be ascertained what was the name 
of the. place, or the character of the industry that was 
carried on there. She remembered farms and coalpits, and 
a quaint old mansion of the black and white style, but was 
oblivious of everything beside. 

" Ellen Moreton " — ^for that was the name which, accord- 
ii^ to tiie testimony of " Peggy Conroy," the old Irishwoman, 
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was written on one of the girl's pinafores when she first 
came to her, and which the mill-manager had seen and 
deciphered himself— was not like other girls. She had a 
superior manner about her; and at the first spoke a 
different kind of dialect. But whilst the demeanour was 
preserved, the pecuKarity of the patois rapidly wore off. 
She was fair, and straight, and roundly formed. Her hair 
when loosened from its fastening, as I have often seen it 
when she was preparing to leave the factory, was a shower 
of gold, and curtained as finely a chiselled face as ever 
mirror reflected,' or youthful susceptibility praised in rhyme. 
The expression of her soft blue eyes was ever haunting me. 
They seemed to impart a light to my youthful soul that 
grew to be a portion of myself, as necessary to my existence 
as the light of the sun, or the air I breathed ; and the tones 
of her rich mellow voice, as she sang songs that other girls 
knew not, and which she could not account for remembering, 
floated above the roar of the machinery like the sound of 
sweet bells wafted by a sigh of evening from the far-off bend 
of some wooded valley. 

It was a study to see Ellen eat treacle-cakes, of which she 
appeared partially fond. Somehow a smear of molasses 
seemed to give a touch of beauty to that portion of the face 
which we generally suppose cannot be improved in a pretty 
woman. No application of paint could have done it. Had 
Madame Rachael seen the spot it would have broken her 
heart not to have caught up the imitation, and fixed it on. 
somebody's face " for ever." 

Ellen was engaged upon a portion of what had been a 
rather substantial slice of bread and treacle when we 
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entered the factory; and I thought her smile was never 
sweeter, nor the smear about her mouth more bewitching 
than it was then. There was no apparent stickiness about 
it. The stain appeared quite ready to come off of itself 
when wanted, or to assume any other form that would add 
to the beauty of the whole face. Something there was in the 
girl's manner that told me she was not the last to approve 
of what had made that day famous in my early history, as 
she put her hand across my shoulder as we emei:ged from 
the stair-case — an advance which I never could have 
expected from her — and with a cadence of the voice that 
had often thrilled me when singing her strange songs, 
said — 

" Wilt' have this traycle-cake. Tummy ! " 

Wovld I have it? Had the bread been twice the 
thickness, and only smeared over with salted lard — ^in those 
days frequently made a cruel and deceitful substitute for 
butter — I would joyfully have accepted the humble offering : 
at her hand, anything that teeth could masticate, or stomach 
digest. 

With the avidity of a gourmand did I devour that bit of 
luscious edible; and could have eaten twice the quantity, 
even though I had dined fairly, had appropriated my 
sister's share of bacon, sucked a whole egg, and fought a 
battle. All the afternoon I had a longing to be at the end 
of the jenny-gate nearest to Ellen, and did not care how 
many " ends '* were " down " so that they were in the right 
place. I showed her all my presents — ^marbles, buttons, 
and the matchless " tak-up." I even offered to let her into 
the secret of " chancery,'! and the " balance o' power," but 
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to which, for girlish reasons, as I thought then, she declined • 
to be admitted. Whether the charm of her singing was a 
thing to be desired or avoided, I will leave the male portion 
of my readers to make out for themselves. I was delighted 
with it beyond all measure, and if it compensated for the 
scrapes it got me into it was all I cared for. The raising of 
my eyebrows by the means of a rude jerk of my hair, the 
persistent endeavour to alter the shape of my ears by 
distention, and an occasional application of several amal- 
gamated strands of oil-polished cotton rope to a portion of 
my anatomy the least difficult to hit, were things I had 
been accustomed to from the commencement of my working 
life, and I had got to look upon the irrecurrence as a matter 
incidental to industrial pursuits as developed and carried 
out in Hole-i'th*-Wood. 

Thanks to Government interference with the hours of 
labour in factories, the mill girls and mill boys of the 
present day are a superior race of beings to what they were 
when I trod the jenny-gate, and Humpy Dick taught me 
the art of sucking eggs. However political economists may 
sneer at the supposed necessity for the legislature to step in 
and impose restrictions on the capacities of labour, those 
who have benefited by the change, and their children after 
them, will continue to bless the time when the leaders of 
public sentiment caused the " Ten Hours' Bill " to become 
the law of the land. Arguments in reams may be brought 
forward to show the absurdity of the regulation ; but any 
substantial attempt to test the feeling of the country upon 
it would oust the strongest Government that ever trifled 
with the fortunes of a great empire. 
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The girl of the handloom and the girl of the powerloom 
seemed to belong to two different orders of creation. The 
rosy cheeks of one, and the shrunken, pallid face of the 
other, were in sad contrast. In addition to this indication 
of unhealthy surroundings, there were few of the latter who 
did not exhibit in some degree tendencies to deformity, that, 
had the system of over-working continued, the human race, 
so far as the manufacturing districts are concerned, would 
have degenerated into pigmies. To have seen them in the 
early morning slinking out of their homes for the purpose 
of begging lights from neighbours who had kept in their 
tires; their scraggy shoulders elevated to their ears; their 
swollen jaws tied up in a dirty, oily napkin ; and their 
coarse brats, too scant to give you any idea of clothing, 
encasing their bodies like the outer wrapping of a mummy, 
would have been to behold a picture of lives worn and 
wearisome that we might search for in vain among the 
industrial homes of the present day. If crinolines had been 
in fashion at that time other deformities would have been 
exposed which, happily for the victims, were modestly 
concealed, or never paraded before critical eyes. 

The robust and finely-moulded form of Ellen Moreton 
was an exception to all these ; so was her style of dress and 
manner of life. She was accomplished, too, and in many a 
way. Her needlework was something to emulate. Then 
she could write — ^yes, a factory girl of that day actually able 
to "write her own name!" Wasn*t it astonishing? How 
could she have been taught ? Girls of that period had no 
time for anything but drudgery and sleep. Sleep! Barely 
time to close their eyes, except when, as I have seen them 
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often, they have flung their scanty shawls upon a chair 
back the moment of reaching home, and made it their 
pillow until the usages of the family intimated that it was 
bed time. The night school to them was an unavailable 
institution, and Sunday was the day for baking and blessed 
rest. How, then, could they learn anything ; or how were 
they fitted to the duties of life, as sisters, wives, and mothers ? 

If there was anything that could have reconciled me to 
the hardships of a factory life it was the happiness I 
derived from being near Ellen Moreton. Although my 
mother sighed every time she looked at my sickening face, 
and fondled over my bony hands; and, notwithstanding 
that the boys said I had a " Charlie " growing out betwixt 
my shoulders, that threatened to rival that of Humpy 
Dick's, I began to have an increasing desire for Monday 
morning to come, when Ellen would take my sister Nancy 
under her warm cloak, and I would have the privilege of 
trudging behind them. Then the rapture I experienced 
when I found that a friendship was growing up between the 
two girls that brought them together on Sundays, and made 
my home a palace for the time, the sanded floor of which, 
and the sturdy chairs, and the shining oaken chest of 
drawers, I would not have exchanged for the proudest 
court in Christendom. 

Oh, ye who have been bom rich and great and powerful, 
ye know not what it is to be lowly bom, and have aspirations 
to be rich and great and powerful, as you are ! Ye who 
find yourselves, at birth, in the midst of luxury and worldly 
splendour, ye know not what it is to have bright hopes, and 
longings to trace the ladder step by step by which to mount 
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to grandeur such as yours ; to coatemplate the ever-opening' 
prospect, the brightening landscape, and the greater glory 
yet to be attained by the ambition that springs from the 
shallows and wastes of life. 

Time wears on. I have grown a bigger boy, and Ellen 
Moreton has grown a bigger girL I and my sister Nancy 
have left the factory ; and Ellen is the leading sempstress of 
the village. The healthier emplojmaent of the handloom is 
working wonders in our domestic life. My sister Betty is 
living with a well-to-do aunt — b, proud, vain minx, but 
beautiful — ^yet not so lovely in my estimation as the little 
dot of a girl that nods her head over the loom fly, and sings 
songs that she has learnt from the belle of Hole-i'th'-Wood. 
My strife with Billy-o'-Matty's was the turning point of my 
existence* The simple fact of being a victor in a boyish 
fight awakened latent aspirations to become something I 
could not describe, but felt an increasing desire, and an 
ever-longing to grasp. It was not wealth, it was not glory : 
it was an existence to be shared by one bright spirit, and 
its name shall be Ellen Moreton. 



CHAPTER VI. 



"CLOGGIN AGAIN. 



I USED to think there was no colour of dress that became 
my mother's complexion and figure so well as black ; and 
for several years after my father's death she seemed to have 
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no disposition to change to a livelier hue. It was a source 
of happiness to me to see her moving about the house in 
white cap and white apron contrasting with her sable outer 
garment, and lightening up the picture, like a gleam of 
simlight among shadowy woods. Whether it was out of 
respect to the memory of her deceased husband, or it was 
that she could not afford to have a superfluity of changes, 
that caused her to adhere to the custom indicative of 
widowhood, I did not reason with myself at the time to 
make out. The style sat well upon her, and I looked not 
for any alteration. 

My sister Nancy and I being able to earn better wages at 
the handloom than we could in the factory, brought 
additional means to satisfy our household wants. It was 
then that I began to notice a change gradually coming over 
my mother's disposition. She did not move about the 
house with such a severe grace, but tripped with a light 
step, her neat clogs making quite a mirthful rattle on the 
sanded floor, and imparting an air of briskness to our home 
life. The pendulum of the clock seemed to beat a gayer 
tick; and if the figures in the pictures did not actually wink, 
it became easy for my imagination to make out that they 
did. Then the looms seemed to have copied the demeanour 
of the clock and the pictures, and went with a livelier 
sound. The washing-day was not now one of slop and 
depression: the "peggy" whirled nimbly in the tub; the 
steam danced out of the kitchen, and scampered away in 
air ; and the flapping of the white linen hung on the clothes- 
line in the garden gave quite a gala appearance to every- 
4;hing about. 
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But these were not all the changes that were iJifnaing 
new life into our domestic economy. I noticed one more 
significant than all the rest ; and that was the appearance 
of two small bows of pink ribbon inserted in the screen of 
my mother's cap, and taking the place of black ones. This 
happened to be on the occasion of the annual dinner of the 
" women's club,*' held at the " Bridge Inn," and of which my 
mother was a member. The " cap show " at these meetings 
was at that time a great institution in Hole-i'th'-Wood, and 
made up as gay a sight as could be fashioned out of ribbons 
and artificial flowers. I found that other eyes than mine 
had noticed this change. Old Mary-i'th'-Croft, who wound 
bobbins for us, detected the innovation in the first hour of 
the wearing, and made such remarks about it at the time, 
although so full of mystery to myself and my sister, as 
caused my mother to blush deeply, and seem quite flurried 
with either haste or confusion. 

Old Mary, who was an apt gossip, and loved to pry into 
other people's concents for the satisfaction of being able to 
communicate the knowledge she picked up to her neighbours, 
had brought her afternoon's stock of bobbins, as she usually 
. did about the same time each day. My mother was just 
getting ready to go to the club — I believe she was at the 
glass, placing the loose silk handkerchief invariably worn at 
such times upon her head — ^when Mary entered the house. 
The old woman always sat down upon the first chair that 
ofiered itself, and gave a loud grunt, as if she had found it 
impossible to get a yard further. Then she would make 
such remarks about the weather as she might suppose were 
called for by the circumstances then existing. Afterwards 
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she would peep into the loomhouse, as if to see how the 
weaving was getting on, and what were the probabilities of 
an extra supply of bobbins being wanted. Seeing my 
mother in the act of adjusting her head-gear she observed — 

" 111 tell thee what, Ann, I think thou'rt for havin' another 
buddin' time." 

" What dun yo' meean by that, Mary?" asked my mother, 
not comprehending the old woman's attempt to speak in 
figurative language. 

" Summat tells me thou'rt for getherin' primroses again,'* 
said Mary, with no further clearness. 

" I conno' gawm yo' yet," said my mother. 

" Thou doesno* want to do," said old Mary, with a peevish 
chuckle. " But I dunno' think thou's put thoose bits o* pink 
bows i' thy cap to go to bed with. Conta gawm me now ? " 

" I conno' yet," said my mother. And she took a good 
survey of herself in the looking-glass. 

" Well, thou looks as if thou'd bin breetnin* up thy face 
for someb'dy to look at beside thysel'. Art* any narr now ?" 
And Mary chuckled again. 

" Wheay, what's use o' lookin' dismal o their lifetime ? " 
said my mother, colouring slightly. " Folk shouldno* goo in 
a moumin* coach to a club dinner." 

" No moore they should," said Mary ; " but when middle 
aged widows trien to get back to their teens, it doesno' look 
as if they'm preparin' for a coffin suit. It's my firm belief 
ut thou's a notion o' cloggin' again." 

This caused my mother to blush more deeply ; and there 
were signs of impatience in her manner that caused me to 
wonder what it meant. 
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" Yo'r off yo'r boss now, Mary, if you thinken owt o* that 
sort," she said, a little inclined, as I thought, to be snappish. 
"Beside, what would it be to anybody if I did clog 
again?" 

"Nowt, Ann, nowt I'm nobbut tryin* to piece one or 
two things together ut are lyin' about in a loce way. Does 
Billy Nimble come a-gaitin* for thee yet ? " 
I con get nob'dy elze to do it." 
Naw ; not ut's aengle, I reckon." 

Well, there's nobbut him an' owd Sam; an' Sam's gettin* 
too owd fort* potter about a silk loom." 

" Ay ; he's gettin' very dithersome and wackery, owd Sam 
is. Dost' think Billy has gan Dakker widow up ? " 

" Why, ban they bin cooartin' ? " 

" Thou's no 'casion to be strange about that ; thou knows, 
if anybody knows. Some folk thowt ther gooin* to be a 
weddin'." 

" How should I know ? What has Billy or Dakker wife 
to do wi' me ? " 

"Eh, Ann! thou met think I're as blynt as an owl i' 
dayleet not to see ut there's summat moore than loom- 
gaitin' gooin* on about Bradley Fowt." 

" There's nowt gooin' on i*th' way ut yo' meean here." 

" Time ^11 tell. Billy's bin browt up a mardish sort of a 
lad, or elze he'd never ha' stopt with his feyther an' mother 
till no young woman '11 have him." 

" He's happen no bigger foo' for that. They're not o i' 
sich a hurry as I wur to get their young days o'er." 

" Never mind ; thou'd a good felly ; an' if thou leets of 
another like him thou'll be lucky." 
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That, and sundry other allusions to courtship and married 
life, revealed to me the meaning of " clogging again ; " and 
from this revelation, and my mother's altered manner, I 
gathered with dismay that there might be a probability of 
a change coming over our household, which two of us were 
not prepared to meet. 

My mother looked at me. I was in the houseplace, 
having my "noonin'" at the time, and was engaged in 
poring over a book of poetry lent to me by Humpy Dick. 
I sat in the arm-chair, which I had begun to fill with more 
fitness than I did when my feet scarcely reached the front 
rail, and the arms were much too high for my elbows. It 
was always said that I had my father's face ; and old Mary's 
allusion to a certain "good felly," by which I knew she 
meant my father, caused me to raise my head. The pink 
ribbons in my mother's cap, and the gay coloured hand- 
kerchief flowing about her shoulders, were never so out of 
place as they were then, because they were so entirely out 
of harmony with the expression of the face which they 
were supposed to set off. The look that my eyes met was 
that of a widow yet in her weeds suddenly coming upon a 
portrait of her deceased husband when she was least thinking 
of the past, and seeing in the limned glance a reproof of her 
estranged thought. Again my mother turned to the glass, 
and again she looked at me. The sadness upon her 
countenance deepened, and the ribbons grew a greater 
[ mockery. Her fingers played with the comers of the 
handkerchief until they began to twitch at them ; and from 
the heaving of the chest I gathered that strange emotions 
were at work within. 
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" But I mun goo an' tak' Little Donty his bobbins, or elze 
he'll be waitin'," said old Mary, getting up from her chair, 
and shaking her head at my mother. " They'n have a rare 
do at th' club, I dar'say; pink ribbons; an' green an* yallow 
silk napkins ; an' fiddlin' ; an' doancin' ; an' fellies fotchin' 
'em whoam at neet. I've seen th' day mysel', Ann. Well, 
go thy ways to thy dinner, wencL I'd ha' gone mysel', but 
when one has to mumple everjrthin' beaut teeth a good 
dinner's no trate." Saying which the old damsel twitched 
up her bobbin-hat, and crept down the fold. 

I do not think my mother heard a word of Mary-i'th'- 
Croft's parting observations. She was too busy with the 
comers of the handkerchief to listen to anything, except it 
might be the memory tones of a voice long since silent. 
But when the door closed it seemed to snap the charm that 
held her in her thoughtful attitude, for she started, as if out 
of a reverie, and, plucking the silken covering from her 
head, she buried her face in its folds. 

I did not wish to interfere with this burst of grief, so 
natural on the part of my mother, so laid down my book 
and went to my loom. My sister Nancy came running into 
the house, fresh from her "noonin"' play, which was 
bringing back to her cheeks the roses she had lost in the 
fectory. Somehow it happened that she did not notice my 
mother, but flung herself into the loomhouse like a burst of 
summer morning entering a cottage door; bringing with her 
a breath of the hawthorn blossom, a sprig of which was 
woven in her hair. 

"Eh, there's sich fine caps gooin' to th' club-dinner. 
Tummy," she said, as she hitched herself on the seat-board. 
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" IVe just s6en one Ellen Moreton's made, wi' lavender bows 
i*th* screen, an* a little bit o' black edgin* i*th' ribbin — so 
pratty it looked Ellen said it wur for Dakker widow ; an' hoo 
wumo' for t' let anybody see it ut wur gooin' to th' club." 

I coidd well believe the cap was a pretty one, or any. 
other kind of garment that the hands of Ellen Moreton had 
fjEushioned ; and I secretly wished the cap had been intended 
to decorate my mother's head in place of the one with the 
objectionable pink bows. Besides, Dakker widow was not 
so good looking as my mother, and a plainer thing would 
become her better. 

I was just going to suggest something of the sort to my 
sister when she turned aside the current of my thoughts by 
informing me that Little Dick's father had been suddenly 
taken ill, and that the doctor had had to be called in. 

" Whsit does he ail ? " I asked, feeling concerned for my 
lame friend. 

" I dunno' know," she replied ; " but I yerd owd Steve'sou 
sajdn* he'd browt it on hissel*, an' he owt ha* known better. 
If he're short of owt why didno' he oppen his mouth ? It 
-wumo* likely, he said, ut folk would go an ax him. Then I 
seed owd Betty gooin* i'th* house wi' summat under her 
appem — ^happen some yarbs for yarb-tae, an' Dick wur 
fotchin' th' doctor. I wonder what his feyther con ail But 
he's aulus bin so close. Hasno' he. Tummy ? " 

" Ay ; he's a queer chap," I replied. 

" Dick should ha' played his flute at th' club t'neet ; but 
he says he shanno' unless his feyther's better." 

I ought to have mentioned ere this that, among other 
accomplishments, Humpy Dick had learned to be a capital 
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player on the flute, as I knew from his often having woke 
me on Sunday mornings by playing under my window the' 
tune of a school hynm that Ellen Moreton used to sing when 
she worked in the factory. 

My sister was just preparing to throw her shuttle when I 
heard my mother call — 

" Nancy ! " 

With the alacrity of a bird that hath tender recollections 
of its parent's voice, my sister flew to my mother's side. 

" Here," said the latter, " go to Ellen Moreton, an' tell her 
I want to know wheere hoo geet that ribbin fro' ut hoo's 
put i' Dakker wife's cap. I'll tak' this pink out o* 
mine." 

A sudden impulse sent my shuttle flying on its chequered 
way, and I heard no more. I had gleaned in that hom* my 
first knowledge of the caprice of woman, and the lesson was 
a valuable one. Could it be possible, I wondered, that the 
lights and shadows of love and memory were capable of 
being so rapidly intermittent as to appear in alternate 
gleams and clouds in so brief a space of time ? A moment 
ago my mother was in tears ; now a spirit of jealous rivalry 
had dried up the fountain of holy affection, and driven out 
of her breast the feeling that caused it to flow. The poetry 
I had been reading described woman in her gentlest aspects 
and tenderest moods, and not when the demon of jealousy 
had entered her bosom. Now I had become acquainted 
with another phase of her disposition, and the experience 
made me sad. I have discovered other phases since, 
and I have been led, after each discovery, to exclaim: 
"Woman, thou art a wondrous being, uncertain as April 
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weather, and never so near sunshine as when the rain of 
sorrow is pouring fastest." 

The woman's club " dinnerin'-day " is a comparatively 
modem institution, and the usage is rapidly dying out, if, 
indeed, it is not defunct altogether. I am not sure that it 
belongs peculiarly to Lancashire, or that it had its origin in 
the county palatine ; but, however popular the feast might 
have been at the time of which I write, its attractions began 
to wane the moment the fashion of wearing caps began to 
decline. I have seen women with as many ribbons and 
artificial flowers about their heads as would have dressed a 
morris dancer. But these did not invariably wm at the 
"cap-show." Neatness was often placed before gaudiness, 
and especially when a handsome face was the chief flower of 
the bouquet. 

To have seen the muster at the club-house door or about 
the " fowt " on these occasions was a sight that, in these 
days of prudery and sly drinking, could not be beheld 
without a blush. The parading up and down of conceited 
matrons, who tossed their heads, hke garlanded tits, to make 
their ribbons flutter — the loud comments, disparaging or 
otherwise, made on each other's " get up " — ^the jeering and 
laughter of the envious few whom nature had not favoured 
with the best looks, nor art with the prettiest caps — ^made 
up as vulgar a scene as could have been met with, even in 
the days when fiddles led up stew-fed wedding parties, and 
women saw no impropriety in dancing the " collier's step," 
or a " break-down," still more coarse. 

The muster on the occasion of my mother's first visit to 
the club since my father's death was one of especial note. 
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A transient gleam of prosperity had caused Hole-i W-Wood 
to look up to a brighter life than had been its fortune to 
behold for a long series of months before. Its pastunes 
must of a consequence be made more demonstrative ; and 
what pastime, except the wakes, held such importance in 
the estimation of the villagers, or was looked forward to 
with more eager anticipation, than the women's club dinner. 

Young mothers with children in arms, each youngster 
beribboned at the shoulders with pink or blue, and in- 
variably in white muslin frocks, commenced an early gossip; 
passing from house to house to see how Betty This, Mally 
That, and Sally Such-a-one, looked, or was likely to look, 
when they had gotten their head-dresses properly fixed in 
their places. But they mostly called to show themselves 
and their children, and indulge in small triumphs over 
older and less favoured dames, who " had seen the day," and 
were not to be put out of countenance by " snickets " that 
had hardly ever wet their hands or dusted their clothes 
Avith household work Husbands inclined to laziness, or a 
spree, congregated together at lane-ends and on the bridge, 
making remarks upon every passing cap, and having their 
laugh at every smart retort that came from the witty 
wearer. 

I had gone out myself to see the show, being made to 
feel on a " loose side " by seeing so many boys of my own 
age pass the loomhouse windows. I was seated on the 
parapet of the bridge, enjoying the spectacle, and the 
observations that were being made about it on every hand, 
when I beheld my mother coming up the lane, in company 
with an elder neighbour. The pink bows, I saw, had 
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disappeared from her cap screen, and in their places were 
others formed out of black-edged lavender ribbon, and a 
modest chocolate-coloured handkerchief hung loosely from 
her head. I noticed the colour rise in her face as she drew 
near the bridge, and the eyes of the group of weavers were 
immediately directed towards her. I supposed she did not 
expect to escape the ordeal, and the fear of it brought the 
blushes into her cheeks. 

" It's a shawm ut Ann, yonder, should keep fljdn* about 
wi* one wing tee'd," Tummy-o'-Joe's observed, when my 
mother had come within " tongue-shot " of the bridge. 

" Ay, it's time th* bant Avnr cut," said Nat-o'- Jack's ; and 
there was a dropping fire of laughter. 

" Hoo fawors havin' welt enoogh about her for cloggin' 
again,'' Sam Booth remarked ; an opinion that was endorsed 
by several others. 

" Thou looks i' rare gear, Ann," Tummy-o'- Joe's shouted ; 
and I saw by my mother's looks that she heard him. 

" That cap meeans summat,** Nat-o'-Jack's sang out. 

" Thou's bin limin' thy twigs for a fresh brid, Ann," was 
the opinion of Sam Booth, and there was a louder laugh, 

"Billy Nimble '11 stond no chance yonder, if he isno' 
sharp," was remarked by someone else in an under voice. 
And, however I might have enjoyed the horseplay that was 
going on, that observation had the effect of damping my 
spirits for the whole day. I could see the vision of a step- 
father stalking in the distance. 

"If o be true, folk sayn' Billy's hoppin' about another 
cage," said Tummy-o'- Joe's. 

" Ay 1 whoa's cage is that? " asked several. 
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" Hoo's not exactly a linnet I meean Dakker widow," 
Tummy replied 

" I conno* see Billy hangin* his hat up theere," said Nat- 
o'-Jack's. " There's too mony childer.*' 

" Hell no* be catcht wi* a worm. They mim throw better 
bait than that afore Billy bites," said Sam Booth. 

How I wished at that moment that Dakker widow could 
Tiave baited with gold 

But the dinner was got through — with its noise and its 
wallow — and the room was cleared for dancing. I was told 
my mother was as lively as any of her sisterhood, and that 
she sang an old song that I had not heard since she became 
a widow. But there was no music for the dance. Humpy 
Dick was not present with his flute, and there was not a 
fiddler to be had in the village. 

The merriment came to a close early in the evening — so 
^arly, in fact, that when the sun was sending its last rays into 
the club-room, they fell upon empty benches and bare walls. 

And they were falling at that moment on walls where the 
scene had not been gay for many years ; and there was the 
hand of Death moving about among the shadows that flitted 
to and fro in a dingy room where a poor deformed boy was 
kneeling, and a kind old woman was smoothing an uneven 
pillow, and a usually stem old man was bending his stubborn 
soul, listening to the failing breath of one whose eyes were 
closing with the day, never to awaken more to an earthly 
•dawn! 

That night when I went home, ere yet I knew of the 
calamity that had befallen my little friend, I found Billy 
Nimble sitting with my mother by our fireside. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DEAD. 

But to resume the narrative of events as they occurreA 
I was just leaving the breakfast-table to go to my loom on 
the morning following, when old Mary-i'th'-Croft entered the 
house, breathless, as if from over-exertion in her walk 

"Ann," she exclaimed, in such a way that I became 
nervous with sudden alarm, "whatever dost think has 
happened ? " 

"I*m feart o' knowin'," said my mother. "Summatbad, 
I con see." 

" Joe Kenyon's deead" 

" Yo* never say'n ! " exclaimed my mother. 

" Yigh ; he drew away about eleven o'clock yestemeet ; so 
Betty Steve'son tells me, an' hoo're theere at th' time, an' so 
Avur their Johnny. Eh, dear me ! misfortins are never to be 
seeched. Whatever will come o* that poor lad now ? " Old 
Mary took the comer of her apron and applied it to her cheek. 

" I yerd yesterday, as I're gooin' to th' club, he're takken 
suddenly ill, but I didno' think it wur sayrious." My 
mother looked much concerned as she spoke, and the feeling 
deepened into one of sadness, which I could well account 
for. " What is it ut's carried him away ? " 

" Heart disase, th' doctor says it is ; but he shaked his 
yead when he said it." 

" I didno' know he're troubled wi' that." 

" I didno* think he wur, unless summat else has browt it 
on. I think it wur moore of a stomach complaint." 
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" Yo' dunno* think he's bin short o' 'ma3rte, dun yo' ? " 

" Nawe, I dunno' think so ; I'm sure. Neighbours little 
know what he's gone through for th' sake o' little Dick, fort* 
keep him at skoo', an' get him lamin', so ut he con be a bit o* 
help to hissel'. But thou knows, Ann, Joe wur a bit shift- 
less, or he would ha' bin able to ha' done a deeal better." 

" Ay ; he're slow at his wark, but he wumo' to co idle." 

" Nawe ; a good husbant an' a good fejrther, as far as lee 
in his power. But I're used to think he wumo' quite as 
breet as he owt ha' bin. He'd a deeal o' no-sided ways 
about him." 

" Ay ; odd, an' cute, an' close." 

"He'd never complain about nowt. Folk mit do what 
they'd a mind an' he'd never ha' oppent his lips to 'em. If 
he Jmd said owt, he'd ha' said it Avnr God's wiU, or He 
wouldno' have allowed it to be done. If someb'dy chetted 
me out o' some windin' brass I should think the dule had 
summat t' do with it. Wouldno* thou, Ann ? " 

" I should think he had : he's a deeal to do wi' sich folk, 
an' there's plenty on 'em i'th' wo'ld." 

"Joe owes me a week's windin' brass, an' thou knows 
how little on it I con spare. He could ha' paid me, an' 
would ha' paid me, if I'd letten him ; but I see'd it would 
ha' brokken his heart to ha' done it." 

" How wur that ? " 

"He'd fimd a little hutch o' their Dick's buried i'th' 
treadlehole, an' moulded o'er wi' bein' theere for years. 
But touch it he wouldno', not if it would save him fro' 
clenmiin' ; an' anybody ut's tried a bit o' that knows what 
it is. I've seen him purtend he's bin so full he couldno 
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touch another bit, when at th' same time he*s never tasted ; 
an' Dick has looked him i'th' face, and wondered how it 
wur ut he should keep gooin' thinner if he fed so weel, an' 
how a full chap's body should be bent, when it owt ha' bin 
plump an' round. There may be sich a thing as heart 
disase ; but, depend on't, Ann, Joe Kenyon's bin clemmed 
to deeath." 

" Eh, how shockin ! " exclaimed my mother. 

"Ay; in a Christian country," chimed in old Mary. 
" But if th' neighbours didno' know they couldno' ha' helped 
him. Johnny Steve'son has gone i'th' house mony a time, 
an* marked what bits o' furniture theere wur, purtendin' 
he'd sent th' bailies, when he's nobbut made it into an 
excuse for t' see if ther owt t' ate anywheere." 

" What a thing ! " said my mother. 

" Ay ; an' if he'd fund nowt he'd ha' sent owd Betty in 
wi' summat ; an' to tell him if he didno' fill his clooas a bit 
better he'd have him put among his wheeat, for t* fear brids 
with. Johnny's a queer way o* showin' his nowtiness, 
hasno' he ? " 

" His mouth's th' wust part about him." 

" Well, Ann, summat mun be done. Th' neighbours mun 
be stirred up some road. Joe conno' bury hissel' ; an' what 
con little Dick do ? " 

" He can do nowt, poor lad ! " 

" Yonder he sits — so Betty Steve'son says — reckonin' on 
a slate, an' rubbin' it out wi' tears, what it'll cost to see his 
feyther buried, an' that dacently — so mich hoo towd him 
for a coffin; so mich for oppenin* th' grave; so mich for 
dues ; so mich for rosemary ; so mich for a sope o' buryin' 
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drink, cowd for men an' warm for women ; an' other things 
beside, ut I've forgetten." 

" Yo' ha' no named th' suit (shroud), Mary." 

"That'll cost nowt. That strange good wench, Ellen 
Moreton, has promised to make it for nowt, an' find th' stuff. 
Hoo says hoo's bin thrown upo' th' world hersel, an' hoo con 
pity thoose ut han' th' same misfortin. I seed her gooin'down 
th' fowt as I're comin' up ; an' a bonny lass hoo looked." 

The mention of Ellen Moreton's name, and in such angel- 
like connection with the death of Humpy Dick's father^ 
worked upon my susceptibilities Uke a spell. Great as was 
the shock I received on my first hearing of the melancholy 
event, and profound as was the sorrow I felt at the loss my 
poor, and still little, friend had sustained, there was a feeling 
rising in my breast that superseded all others, and led me to 
regard death as an evil not entirely unmixed with good. 
An irresistible impulse led me to take down my cap, and 
neglect my work for the time. Anxiously and eagerly, if 
not a little elated with my purpose, I went down the fold on 
a visit of condolence to my sorrowing companion, well 
knowing that a word or show of kindly sympathy to a 
being that was made up of all good inward capacities, if he 
lacked outward graces, would shed a ray of comfort in what 
I then deemed the midnight darkness of his souL 

I had expected finding Dick a picture of anguish-stricken 
humanity, unable to grope one step out of the gloom that 
wrapped it round, as if with a cloud garment, or to raise its 
head out of the waters which were surging over it, that the 
depths of the deep might be sounded, and bearings of 
life's voyage made out. 
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The picture was not quite as my fancy had drawn it ; but 
the very lifting of the latch told me that I was entering the 
house of mourning. I found Dick standing with his back 
to the fire, and leaning upon one crutch only, whilst with 
the other he was tracing imaginary lines upon the floor. 
Strange ! he did not notice my entrance, but kept on 
drawing line and curve, as if by principles and laws mathe- 
matical he was endeavouring to solve the problem of life. 
At length, after I had been standing there watching him 
for some time, he started, as if from a reverie. 

"Eh, Tummy!" he exclaimed, setting his "helps," and 
hopping towards me, as though I had been an old friend long 
absent, and whom he was eager to salute, " how lung hast' bin 
here ? " 

" A good minit, an' moore," I repUed 

" Thou knows what's happened ? " he said, his eyes filling 
with tears, and his crutches shaking as if they, too, shared 
in the sorrow. 

" I've nobbut just yerd," I made answer. 

" Thou'rt surprised, wurt'no ? " 

" I wur. It's a bad job, Dick." 

"Ay, forme, it is; but I wouldno' fetch him back again 
if I could." 

"Thou wouldno'!" I exclaimed, quite taken aback at 
Dick's manner of estimating his loss. 

He leaned his arm upon my shoulder in the old and 
endearing way, and looking into my face with eyes expressive 
of serene sorrow, said : 

" Tummy, I shall never be feart o' deein' if I do nobody 
any hurt. I see'd my feyther dee, an' I felt ut if I'd done 
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my wark i'th' wold — ^becose I're sent here for summat — I 
should like to ha' gone vdth him. He wanted to tak' me 
for company, an* ut he'd know ut I shouldno' be knocked 
an' mauled about wi' folk strunger than mysel, but would 
throw my crutches down, and be as perfect an angel as any 
other. I towd him ut summat had said to me for years 
that I should groo bigger, an' stronger, an* happier, an' that 
o* th* grief I should feel would be becose him an' my 
mother wouldno* be here to see me bigger and stronger, an' 
to share my happiness. I shall never forget his look then. 
It wumo* a smile ut wur on his face, Txmimy, it wur 
summat breeter. It wur like yo'r Nancy's look when hoo's 
stondin* among th* singers at th' skoo ov a charity day, an' 
they're singin' 'Glory be.' He said he could see my 
crutches goo into th* shape of an arm, wi* a leet round it, 
an* that arm dipt reaund me and raised me up, till I stood 
firm, an' strung, an' ready for t* feight wi' every ill ut could 
come. It must ha' bin God's arm, Tummy, for it took my 
feyther with it. Wil* t* look at him ? *' 

" I dunno' like seein' deead folk,'* I said 

"But he doesno look like bein' deead. That smile's on 
his face yet. I geet out o* bed this momin' about th' 
break o* day, an' went a-looking at him. I thowt he looked 
as if a breeter momin' than' ours wur breakin* on him, an* 
ut he should be wantin' to wakken me i'stead o' me wantin* to 
wakken him. I didno* feel a bit feeart. I could ha* laid down 
aside on him if he hadno' been so cowd; and when I 
raised his arm a bit ut wur stiff an* clammy, his fingers 
moved, an' one seemed to point to a pictur ut hung upo' 
th' wall — a pictur ut my mother had done wi' her needle — 
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an' it said under : ' Jesus saith unto the man, rise, take up 
thy bed and walk' If it so happens that I should rise an* 
walk after that, Tummy, what a thing it'll be ! " 

Just then I heard a light footstep in the stairs — a foot- 
step that made my heart bound — someone was coming 
down. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

"clemmed" to death. 

The appearance of Ellen Moreton upon the scene — for it 
was she whose step I heard in the stairs — ^the belief of 
Humpy Dick that the last moments of his father were the 
happiest he had known for years, and the little fellow's 
hopeful look into a future which I had filled with doubt 
and uncertainty, seemed to dispel a shadow from the house 
where Death had been, and diffuse a softened light over 
and about the place, that gave it a pensive charm which I 
would not have exchanged for the mirth and riot of feast 
and pastime, much as I had gloried in the revels of our 
village life. 

" Hast' seen him. Tummy ? " said Ellen, and she leaned 
her arm upon the back of the chair I occupied, Dick sitting 
in the opposite nook. 

" Nawe," I replied ; " nor I dimno' want." 

" Wouldt' like him t' see thy feyther, Dick ? " she said, 
turning to my companion. 
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" Ay, I would," Dick assented. " I Ve kxt him, too ; but 
he says he doesno' like seein' deead folk." 

I turned up my eyes to Ellen's face as she bent over me. 
Had the light which shone out of it led to cavern glooms, or 
dreary wastes — ^to battle fields, fertilised with crimson rain, 
or chamel houses thronged with the silent families of death, 
I would have followed. But I was startled by another 
footstep on the stairs. It was not the light tripping step I 
had heard before. It descended with a slow and cautious 
tread, as if the comer was an aged person, and the way a 
difl&cult one. Presently old Betty Stevenson emerged from 
the staircase, and crept with a tottering gait across the floor. 
The old woman spoke not a word, but glided out of the 
door like a ghost, and looking pale, as ghosts are supposed 
to be, her eyes expressionless of aught but passive 
sorrow, or a turbulent grief that had ebbed away, and 
left the stormwreck scattered on the beach. The eyes 
of Ellen Moreton followed her as she departed ; and when 
the door closed the girl turned to us, and spoke in a loud 
whisper. 

" There's summat strange about owd Betty," she said ; and 
I instantly became interested in what I looked forward to be 
some startling mystery. " We've bin measurin' for th' suit ; 
an' th' owd woman had gone up stairs before me. Hoo 
must no' ha' yerd me when I followed ; for hoo stood by th' 
bedside, as if hoo're talkin' to hersel, but at th' same time 
hoo're talkin' to th' corpse. 'Ah, lad,' hoo said, /when 
thou're sayin' thy wife wur lookin' down fro' heaven at thee, 
an' thou're like as if thou felt thy mother's hond softenin* 
thy pillow, ther someb'dy theere ut little knew how nee that 
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mother wur.' Then hoo see'd me, an' said no moore. Wur 
it no' strange ? " 

" It wur," I said 

"Didt' ever know thy gronmother, Dick?" And Ellen 
turned to my companion, who seemed to be equally puzzled 
with me at the strangeness of the commimication we had 
heard, 

"I never knew ut I had one," Dick replied "Nor I 
dunno' know now ut ever ther anybody akin to me beside 
my feyther an' mother. If there is anybody I've never bin 
towd. I know ut when I're a little un — I'm noane so big 
now — I used to wish I'd a gronny to go to, like other 
childer, when I wanted summat I couldno' get awhoam." 

" Owd Betty's bin good to thee sometimes, has no' hoo, 
Dick?" said Ellen. 

" Yigh ; an' so has owd Johnny," Dick admitted " But 
owd Betty had a diflferent way o' doin' it. Sometimes hoo'd 
ha' come'n i'th' house, an' nob'dy ha' seen her nobbut me ; 
an' hoo'd ha' crept i'th' buttery, I used to wonder what for 
till I began a-findin' things ut I knew my mother hadno' 
made, — ^pies, an' sich like. An' if th' coal-rook had bin 
welly empty, hoo'd ha' towd my feyther to fetch an owd 
stock out o'th' bam. Owd Johnny wur like as if he could 
never abide my fejrther ; an' mony a time he's towd him ut 
he could mak' a better mon nor him out of a piece o' wood 
But I knew if I'd gone to th' dur when he're gooin' out, he're 
sure to gie me oather a haupenny or a penny, an' wring my 
ear softly. Sometimes he'd stare at my feyther, as if he 
could see summat queer in his face ; then he'd tell him he 
owt t' ha' bin co'ed Betty, an' worn bedgowns. My feyther 
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wumo' a sharp chap ; but I'd rayther have a wo*ld made up 
o' sich like as he wur, than thoose ut ha'n to live by what 
they con get out o' others." 

"Dost' ever think," said Ellen, "ut if thy gronmother 
had bin Uvin' hoo'd ha' bin owt hke owd Betty ? " 

" I have mony a time," Dick returned " Hoo looks hke a 
gradely gronmother, one ut would like havin' her gronchilder 
round her, an' followin' her into th' buttery, an' rootin' 
amung curious things i'th' drawers, an' bein' laid upon th* 
couch-cheear when they bin a bit sleepy, wi' th' cat at their 
feet, an' an owd-fashint shawl thrown o'er 'em, Nob'dy 
knows th' wo'th of a mother, or a gronmother, nobbut tlioose 
ut ha'n noane." And Dick's chin inclined towards his 
breast 

" How are thoose ut ha'n never known feyther, mother, 
sister, nor brother ? " asked Ellen ; " nor known what it is to 
have a gradely whoam, wi' thoose about 'em ut they hken, 
an' everythin' i'th' house like as if it wur a part o' theirsel', 
an' would dee with 'em ? If I'd had a brother less than 
mysel', an' ut wumo' strung, but quiet, an' gentle, an' 
sensible ; an' not hke some, marred, an' sulkny, an* selfish, 
as if they'd had too mich o' their own road when they'm 
childer, how I should ha' liked him ! " 

"An' if I'd had a sister bigger than mysel'," Dick 
observed ; " one ut could ha lifted me i' my crib when I're a 
Uttle un ; an' rubbed my legs when they hurt me ; an' sung 
me to sleep i'stead o' givin' me summat out o' a bottle, eh, how 
happy I should ha' bin, even if I'd had to ha' crept about on 
tt piece o' wood wi' four Uttle wheels, an' bin lifted o'er th' 
sink when I've wanted to go furr than th' fowt. But wi' all 
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my blessins, an' I mit ha' bin deeaf, an* dumb, or blynt, that 
sister has bin denied me/' 

" So far," observed Ellen Moreton, in a manner that struck 
me as meaning more than the mere words implied. 

" Ay, an' for endway," said Dick, his head drooping lower, 
till his chin fell upon his breast. 

" An' thou'rt for livin' by thysel' ? " said Ellen. 

" I conno' ax nob'dy to let me live with 'em," said Dick, 
sadly ; " an' anybody would be a foo' to come an' live wi' me." 

" Thou'rt quite sure ? " said Ellen. 

" Wheay, whoa wovld come an* live here ? though it's a 
palace to me, wur when my feyther an' mother wur livin' ; 
but what would it be to anybody else ? " 

" Happen as nice a palace as it is to thee." 

" If I thowt so I could sleep t'neet as sound as when my 
mother used to hill me up, an' leeave a little bit o' candle 
upo' th' chimdy-piece for me to watch goo out, as I blinked 
my e'en into a sweet dreeam o' love an' flowers." 

" What con thou do for a livin' ? " 

" I've bin thinkin' o' keepin' a bit of a skoo i'th' loomhouse. 
Owd Wovendale says I'm moore fit for bein' a schoomesther 
than I am for a doancin' mesther ; an' he's promised to help 
me o ut he con. It's very good on him, I'm sure. He's a 
strange chap, is owd Wovendale. He's a bit like owd 
Steve'son — they seen th' wust on him th* soonest." 

" Where wilt' get thy scholars fro' ? " 

" I shall no' want mony. Twenty at thrippence a- week 
would be five shillin*. I could live upo' that finely. I am 
to pay my rent wi' makkin bills out an' doin' bits o' writin* 
jobs for owd Steve'son. I've no need for many clooas ; I've 
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worn these I have on till they're too little for me ; an' owd 
Johnny says I dunno* groo above th' thickness of a hayseed 
in a year. Then there's my hens an' my rappits — thoose '11 
do a bit. Beside, owd Shillin' has promised to taich me how 
to fiddle, becose he says I favvor a fiddler^ scrapin' in a 
comer to a lot o' club- women doancin." 

"There's thy weshin', an' mendin', an' cleeanin', Dick. 
Thou artno' thinkin' about thoose." 

" I could happen get someb'dy to do what I couldno' do 
mysel' for a trifle. I shall no' need mich." 

There was a pause in the conversation, which I filled up 
with my own thoughts and reflections upon the matter at 
issue. Ellei\ Moreton resumed — 

"If some poor friendless an' whoamless wench wur to 
come to th' dur some neet, would thou tak' her in, an' 
behave as a brother to her ? " 

" I would, Ellen — I would, if hoo're a dacent wench, an' 
nowt to tak' to. Hoo should share what I had, little as it 
mit be, till hoo could better hersel'." 

" I believe thee, Dick" 

At this moment my mother, accompanied by old Mary- 
i'th'-Croft, and several other neighbour women, came into 
the house, as, I supposed, to see what arrangements could 
be made for the funeral. I felt as if my presence might be 
objectionable amongst such a company, and on the occasion 
that had brought them thither; so I quietly stole away, 
and went home. I do not know how the feeling could have 
been brought about, but I felt when I got to my work that 
there was more of the blankness and gloom of death in my 
own home than there was in the one I had just left. Had 
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the shadow of Billy Nimble something to do with that ? It 
must have had, since there was not a thought or aspiration 
cherished in my mind that his presence would not wither as 
if by a curse. I laid my head down upon the breast-roll, 
and gave way to a paroxysm of grief. 

But the day for the funeral of Humpy Dick's father 
arrived, and all the neighbours had been invited to attend 
it. As is, or was, customary on such an occasion, those who 
did not choose to follow the corpse to the grave had the 
privilege of taking a farewell look at the deceased previous 
to the burial guests assembling. I managed to overcome 
the scruples that had held me back before, and went 
along with others into the chamber of death. Having 
company I did not feel in the least timid ; and when I 
gazed upon the still features, surrounded by the border of a 
plain white cap, I had a difficulty in believing that the eyes 
would never open more, or that the last word of endearment 
had been uttered by lips that I could almost fancy were then 
tremulous with breathing. The smile was there, as Dick 
had described; and there seemed to be something that came 
and went, or flitted about the face, like the sweep of a sun- 
beam over deeply-grassed meadows when the wind is merry 
amongst the harebells. Death in that shape appeared as 
familiar to me as life, and I wondered where the horrors 
were that surrounded it. Certainly they were not there. 

Amongst those who were assembled by the bedside stood 
old Wovendale, gazing thoughtfully at the tenant of the 
coffin. There was none of the canting expression upon his 
face that I could observe upon others, and which I have 
learned since as being assumed for the occasion. But it 
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bore the appearance of deep thought, nevertheless, as if a 
desire to peer behind the curtain that separated him from 
the spirit- world, near or far off, as it might be, was the acme 
of all his aspirations. 

" Soory (sorry), dun yo' say ? " he observed, in response to 
an exclamation made by one of the standers-by. " I wish it 
may be my lot to dee like him. Joe never did wrong to 
man, woman, or choilt. As helpless a crayther as he wur 
he Kved for someb'dy beside hissel', an' has dee'd for 'em. 
As grand a martyr Kes theere as ever wur sainted. He may 
not ha' pined i' prison, or bin brunt at th' stake, for not 
unsayin' things he'd said before ; but he's done moore. For 
t' lift up one poor mite of a bein' moore helpless than he 
wur ; to do unto others moore than he'd have done to him, 
he's clemmed hissel' to deeath. Yo' may turn up yo'r een, 
an' look shocked; but what I tell yo's true; Joe's bin 
clemmed to deeath. He's suffered martyrdom, I say again ; 
an' as sure as yo're here that sacrifice shall be canonized, 
an' by a greater priesthood than this world con boast; a 
hierarchy that doesno' buy nor sell, nor grip at carnal things, 
but finds i'th' nooks an' b3rways o' life the breetest jewel that 
glitters in the crown o' glory ! " 

The old man said no more, but left the bedside, and with 
a parting glance towards the cofl&n, went down stairs. 

The funeral was to be a very plain one, I learned, on 
account of saving expense, and leaving as much to the 
survivor as the few pounds drawn out of the burial society 
would allow. The coffin was to be borne on a bier by relays 
of carriers, sixteen in number, of the likeliest men that 
could be found who would offer their services. These, when 
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the cortege moved out of the fold, walked in front of the 
mourners, and fell out in fours when the turn came of each 
relay to carry. As the procession approached our door, 
where I stood to watch it pass, I felt anxious to see who 
followed the corpse, and in what order. It was well under- 
stood among the neighbours that Joe Kenyon had not a 
relation in the world except his son ; and there could be no 
question as to what position he would have assigned to him 
in the mournful train. 

Slowly, and with becoming demeanour, the men came on ; 
a change of relays being made as they arrived opposite our 
door, which took my attention for a moment from the chief 
object of that crowd's sjmpathy. But the bier has changed 
shoulders, and now who follows? What! Had Joe Kenyon 
more than one relative, or is what I behold merely 
complimentary ? 

An old man and an old woman^ the one erect, but with a 
thoughtful face ; and the other bent either with a load of 
years, or by the winter blasts of sorrow, and dressed in deep 
but quaint mourning, long out of fashion, were upon the 
heels of the cofiin-bearers. Between the pair hopped a pale- 
faced youth who had never been attired before as he was 
then, and who but for his thin and deformed legs, and a 
slight protuberance between his shoulders, would have been 
a handsome boy — perfect in all things that make a man ; 
all graces that make a gentleman ; and who in soul was a 
Uttle nearer to angelic love and purity than is accorded to 
most beings bearing the human form. 

I was much struck with the mixture of strange elements 
I there beheld. I had pictured to myself my companion 
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following the corpse alone, as the only mourner ; the rest of 
the cortege being composed merely of such neighbours as 
chose to attend out of compliment to the memory of the 
deceased, or out of sympathy vdth the bereaved. But seeing 
old Betty Stevenson in mourning, and apparently in deeper 
sorrow than the rest, and remembering the incident of the 
bedchamber, described to me by Ellen Moreton, I placed 
the two circumstances together, and began to weave around 
them the meshes of as profound a mystery as ever human 
invention fabricated. 

What my speculations might have led me to had I 
continued them, it would not do to mention here ; but I 
had my attention suddenly turned from the subject by an 
appearance in the procession that took away all that feeling 
of solemnity which a funeral ceremonial never fails to 
inspire. The sight I beheld caused me instinctively to close 
the door, and endeavour to shut out from all vision what I 
deemed the most monstrous spectacle that human perversion 
could have presented. It was that of my mother and Billy 
Nimble, walking side by side in the rear.; the latter with 
what I supposed was a prayer-book wrapped in a white 
napkin, which he bore conspicuously before him. Oh, the 
deceitful wretch ! How I longed to take off my clogs and 
hurl them at that sanctimonious face, more hateful to me 
then than when scowling threats of vengeance at me some 
time to be fulfilled. And my mother, too — ^had her 
infatuation taken away all shame, all respect for herself and 
family, and that of a husband whose memory one might 
have supposed that ceremony was calculated to awaken 
when the ordinary business of life would have permitted it 
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to sleep ? For the first time I felt that my home was no 
longer any home for me. All the household idols, which I 
had looked upon as parts of my existence, had lost their 
charm, because I felt as if they were associated with me no 
longer. The walls seemed bare, the floor damp with the 
effects of a chilled hearth, and the atmosphere tainted with 
the mould of dead memories. I felt myself cast upon the 
world. 

That night, and for several weeks following, I slept with 
Humpy Dick, as a companion to relieve his loneliness. It 
was always a pleasure to me when the time came for 
blowing out my candle, aud leaving my loom for the day. 
Dick's home was made a common ground, upon which 
little socialities were indulged in, friendships contracted and 
ripened, and more tender endearments fostered. Every 
night there was a little social circle ; and every time we met 
did the hearth seem to grow brighter. We had essays at 
house ornamentation ; arranging and rearranging the scanty 
display of pictures, and haK-empty shelves, under Dick*s 
superintendence; moving about the furniture, such as it 
was, so as to give it the neatest and most picturesque effect ; 
and so polishing everjrthing that the house looked like a 
new home, or one which care had left, to be superseded by 
a more cheerful and wholesome life. 

The loom-house was not neglected : we pulled down the 
loom, but not before Dick had made a stealthy visit to 
the treadle-hole, where until then his little "hutch" had 
remained imdisturbed. Old Stevenson had made the 
discovery that he had a lot of deal boards racked up in the 
bam, that had once been used in the erection of a temporary 
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cattle-shed. He did not suppose that at his time of Ufe he 
should ever have any further use for them; and as they 
might be made to form substantial desking, Dick might 
have them, if he would promise to give up possession when 
they were wanted, to make mahogany furniture out o£ 
The promise was given, and the boards, which only required 
planing to make an even and smooth surface, were at once 
transferred from the bam to the loom-house, and the first 
and most important step towards the commencing of Dick's 
projected school was taken. Jammie-o'-Sally's understood 
a little about carpentry work; and as he had left the factory, 
to lead the less arduous life of a beer-house keeper, and as a 
consequence had more leisure time on his hands, he under- 
took the task of erecting the desks. It was fun every night 
to see Jammie bending to the plane, and to watch Humpy 
Dick hop about and catch the longest shavings, which he 
declared could not be matched by the most experienced 
joiner in Hole-i*th'-Wood. 

But there was a sight more interesting than even that, if 
it was not so amusing: that was to see my sister Nancy, and 
another girl^ who shall be nameless in this place, clean up 
the house on a Saturday, and do the little bit of baking. I 
seldom missed being present on these occasions, and Dick 
would sit on a high chair practising on his fiddle, sometimes 
imitating the clink of pattens, and allowing himself to be 
pulled about the house by two pairs of willing arms, when he 
happened to be in the way of the cleaning. Thus did the 
time go delightfully on at the poor orphan's home ; whilst 
about mine, that ought to have been the happiest, the clouds 
of misery were gathering thick and fast. 
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One stormy night my companion and I sat by the fireside, 
listening to the wind and the rain that played about the 
house in fearful revels, when a timid knock came to the 
door. Dick hopped away to open it. 

" Would yo' allow me to shelter a bit ? " said the visitor, 
who, I though, spoke in a voice that was not unfamiliar to 
me. 

" Ay, an' welcome," said Dick. " Come in." 

I saw the form of a girl of apparently about eighteen 
years enter the doorway, and step forward into the house. 
Her head and shoulders were enveloped in a shawl that was 
dripping with wet; but her face, what I could see of it, 
looked fresh and rosy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

"smacks" and "cracks." 

" Wheat, an' is it thee ? " Humpy Dick exclaimed, as the 
visitor threw oflF her shawl, and disclosed to our astonished 
gaze the fine sjinmetrical form of Ellen Moreton, looking 
no worse for the inclemency of the night, but, as I thought, 
a little dispirited in mind. " Whatever art* dooin' out o! sich 
a neet as this, an' so late, too ? I'd as soon ha' thowt ut 
seein* anybody." 

" It's no trifle that's browt me here," Ellen replied, after 
she had looked round, as if not able at once to realise her 
position. " There's nobody else i'th' house, is there ? " 
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" No' beaut they're i'th' chimdy," said Dick, giving an 
obKque glance towards the higher regions of the fire-place, 
as if in search of a strange pair of legs. "What dost meean ?" 

" Didno' I once ax thee, Dick," said the girl, with what I 
at first thought was the reverse of distress in her manner, 
" that if a poor friendless an* whoamless wench wur to come 
t* th' dur some neet, would thou tak* her in ? " 

" Ay ; I remember." 

" An' didno* thou promise thou would ? " 

"Ay; I did, Ellen; I did," Dick replied. 

" Well, an' hast' changed thy mind sin' then ? " said Ellen. 

"Nawe, I've not. But thou doesno' meean to say ut 
thou'rt friendless an' whoamless ; doesta, Ellen ? " and Dick 
suddenly changed his tone to one of profound compassion. 

I did not speak myself. I was too much taken by surprise 
at the strangeness of the visitation to venture upon a word 
as yet. Then I fancied I had detected something like a 
twinkle in Ellen's eye that put me on my guard against 
what I then deemed to be a pleasant piece of imposture 
that she was seeking to practice on my susceptible companion. 

" Friendless I am, if I dimno' find one here ; whoamless I 
am, if I'm driven fro' this house ; for I've noather friend nor 
shelter nowheere else." 

There was so much earnestness in this utterance that I 
began to have my doubts as to whether it was altogether a 
trick that Ellen was playing upon our feelings. But she 
was such a girl for a "marlock," or a little harmless 
mischief, that we had many a time been the delighted 
victims of jokes which some people would have said were 
carried too far. 
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"Surely, Ellen, thou doesno' meean what thou says?" 
Dick exclauned, looking deeply concerned, 

" Should I ha' bin out on a neet like this if I*d had a friend 
to tak' to, or a place to creep into ? " demanded Ellen, in a 
manner so intensely earnest that I was forcibly struck by it. 
Had ' the situation been assumed, I thought, it must have 
been a capital piece of acting. Still she was a clever girL 

" Sit thee down, Ellen, an' throw that weet shawl o*er a 
cheear back ; an' if Tummy 11 fetch a bit o' coal we'n mak' 
a bigger fire. I tumble o' one side, an' sometimes hurt me, 
when I try to shool coals up," Dick handed me the fire 
shovel, which he reached out of the chimney comer ; and in 
a few minutes we had a cheerful fire lighting up the house, 
which only a cottage fire of an older time than this could 
give out, and which seemed to penetrate into the darkest 
nook of the building. 

Ellen flimg her wet shawl over the back of a chair, and 
drew up to the hearth; and Dick and I sat ourselves to 
listen to the girl's story of what had brought her thither at 
a time when we supposed every door in the village would 
have opened wide to receive her, and in weather that would 
have caused even thieves to give the inhabitants an 
immunity from the practice of their profession. 

" Yo' dunno' believe me, I can see," said Ellen, when she 
had seated herself at the fire. " I've bin a giddy thing, an* 
made fun for everybody, till they conno* tak' it in ut I 
should ever be i' trouble, or want for owt; but if ever a 
poor wench wur i' trouble I am now." And her countenance 
assumed such a look of distress that I could not for the life 
of me believe it other than genuine. 
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" EUen, I thowt thou're actin' it at fast," I ventured to 
observe. I was then faUy convinced that she was not. 

" So did I," said Humpy Dick. 

" Stop yonder any longer I dar* no'," said Ellen, as though 
she had not heard us. " Not if I care for my character," she 
went on ; " an' when that's gone I've nothing left to care for." 

" Why, 'what's up ? " I asked, startled into a suspicion 
that whilst I had been looking over the gate someone had 
entered the field, and was reaching at the flower which, 
above all others, I had selected to wear in my affections. 

*'Thou'll happen know sometime, if I conno' tell thee 
now," she replied, her voice calmer, but sadder. " But if 
it'll be any satisfaction to thee, or anybody else to know, 
I may say now that, so far as I'm concerned mysel', I've 
nowt to regret, nobbut that I ever coome to Hole-i'th'-Wood. 
But I con go back." 

" Dunno* talk that road," I begged of the girl ; " unless 
we'n had summat t' do with it." 

"Nawe, Ellen, dunno," entreated my companion. "Iff 
does I'se be leatherin' mysel for summat, without knowin' 
what it's for." 

" I con go back to wheere I coome fro*," Ellen resumed, 
stiU more sorrowfully. " I think I con find th' place. I'll 
wear my plain straw bonnet an' chocolate ribbin', an' blue- 
print frock again. There'll be no temptation theere; no 
wonderin' wheere sich an' sich things come fro', an' bein' 
towd they come fro' rich relations Uvin' far away. If I 
conno' find friends theere I con find a whoam." 

"But thou'rt noane short o' friends here," I protested, 
fancying the girl from some cause or other had suddenly 
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grown petulant, which was so very far removed from her 
ordinary disposition. 

"Nawe; I know o* two," said Humpy Dick, hitching- 
about on his chair as if something had rendered the seat 
uneasy. "They'n do owt they con for thee, I'm sure, 
becose thou*s bin so good to me. Tummy con feight if 
there's anybody to be byetten ; an* I*m not to an egg or two 
for trainin' off." 

"Oh, if I had but a brother!" Ellen exclaimed, in a 
sudden burst of passion that made her all the more lovely. 
Then the tears gushed forth, a hot stream that seemed to 
scald her cheeks ; and she buried her face in her handker- 
chief. 

" If thou'rt noane partiklar about th' sort, Ellen, thou con 
ha' me for a brother," said Dick, with an apparent desire to 
make any kind of sacrifice that the nature of the relation- 
ship demanded. " It shall no' cost thee nowt, an' I'll gie 

thee up when — when ." Dick hesitated, and gave 

another hitch in his seat. 

"When what, Dick?" demanded Ellen, lifting up her 
head, and giving my friend a look of the loveliest kind 
of reproof ever shot from woman's eyes. 

" When thou wants someb'dy beside a brother, a^' someb'dy 
beside a brother wants thee." 

" There's nob'dy wants me ut cares owt about me," said 
EUen, speaking again in a sorrow-subdued tone, and as if 
from a hopelessly forlorn condition. " If I'd bin a rich lady 
I shouldno' ha' bin insulted as I have bin. Someb'dy would 
ha' protected me then. But I'm a poor wench, an' anybody 
con wipe their feet on me." 
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" I'm sure I didno' meean no insult i' what I said," Dick 
declared, afraid that in the innocence of his heart some word 
might have slipped his tongue that could be construed into 
a term of reproach. « I wouldno' gie thee a minit's pain for 
o th* wo'ld — I wouldno*. Nawe, EUen ; dunno' think I've 
meant owt wrung, if I've said it." 

" Thou never could insult me, Dick ; it isno' i' thy nature," 
said Ellen, in a way that must have put the little fellow at 
ease in a moment. "Thou'rt noane a rich mon. Thou 
hasno' a feyther ut owns factories, an' houses, an' lond. Th' 
poor dunno' insult th' poor, so it conno' be thee." 

The situation to me was getting past bearing. I could 
see, or thought I saw, through it aU. 

" If thou'll nobbut tell me whoa it is ut's bin insultin' 
thee," I exclaimed, jumping up from the stool upon which I 
had been sitting, " weet an' stormy as it is now, an' ten 
times wurr if it could be, I'll goo an' grip him by th' 
throat." 

Ellen smiled through her tears ; and she, too, rose from 
her seat. I shall never forget the glance she gave me. On 
a field of battle it would have nerved my soul to such 
daring deeds a^ never warrior assayed for less than home 
and woman's honour, 
" Nay," I said in reply to the look she gave ; " I never wur 
moore in earnest i* my life. It '11 be hiin an' me for it, if 
he'U feight" 

" Thou-U revenge my insult ?" said Ellen. 

" I will, depend upo' that," I replied. 

" An' I'll have a welt ut his legs," said Dick, " if Tummy 
isno' a match for him. I've bin his backer afore." 



H 
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'' But he's strong, an* powerful, and rich," said Ellen ; " a 
match for a dozen like yo* two." 

*• If he's as big as a house I'll have a blow at him," I said. 
" I nobbut want to know ut he desarves a threshin', an' I'll 
put in th' wark I can, chus how th' job turns up." 

Humpy Dick hopped out of his chair, lighted a candle and 
disappeared into his loomhouse school; but for what 
purpose I could not divine. 

" If it isno' a saycret to everybody, tell me whoa this mon 
is," I entreated Ellen, while Dick was away on his mysterious 
errand. " No sacrifice ut con be made shall be too mich for 
me, if I con see thee reeted." 

" Not any ? " said Ellen ; and she looked confidingly up in 
my face, and again through a shimmer of tears. 

" Well, there mit be one,'^ and I returned the gaze that I 
had encountered. 

" An' what is it ? " said Ellen. Somehow we had got down 
to a whisper ; and I foimd my hand travelling about Ellen's 
shoulder. I had never intended it, I feel sure. It must 
have been quite an accident 

" It's thecy Ellen ! " I replied. 

A few moments' delirium followed this declaration, during 
which I heard neither wind nor rain, nor even the clink of 
Humpy Dick's crutches as he hopped back into the house. 
In those sweet moments, brief as they were, I had a dream 
of stolen hours of bliss ; of shadows of trees in the moonlight ; 
the tinkle of streams down in the misty valley ; wander- 
ings about nooks where fedries lurk and gambol; the 
blooming of roses about cottage windows ; ajid early morning 
peeps at the quiet smoke, tinging the foliage with an azure 
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charm, as if the ocean's blue lay calm beyond But there 
was one sound I heard ; and it recalled me from the flight 
my soul had taken on love's wings, and deposited me again 
upon a spot where the surroundings were not of fairy 
structure. It was the crash of an egg upon the floor, and 
which Dick had let fall firom some cause or other, that will 
perhaps receive the best explanation when he says — 

"Have another smack. Tummy; I winno' tell nob'dy. 
Never mind th' egg ; I think thou winno' want it now." 

" Is that thee, Dick V* I exclaimed, as if I had not seen 
my Mend for some time. 

" Thou'd hardly tak' me for someb'dy else, unless thou'rt 
gone a little bit blynt," he replied ; and he commenced a 
rattling upon the floor that I can liken to nothing now so 
much as the insane dancing of a toy " nigger." 

" Th' egg made th* noise," I said. A lie from a lover in 
the fulness of his happiness could never be accounted a sin. 
I would have said anything just then. 

" Oh, did it ? " said Dick, shaking his head knowingly. 
*' Thou munno' tell me ut there's no difference i'th' sound 
between th' Mnack of a buss an* th* crack of an eggshell 
If it wumo' for breakin' another egg we'd try it o'er again. 
I dimno' think thou'd be again it" 

No more I would have been, though I did not say it. 

There is a feeling, or manifestation, of confidence, I found, 
in a pure souled girl that takes away all sense of embarrass- 
ment when surprised in a situation where a prude would 
have hidden her face, or blushed, or faltered out an excuse, 
as if detected in an act of guilt This confidence had Ellen 
Moreton, and it harmonised well with her general demeanour. 
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There was no show of anything, except that it was the 
tempering of a grief which had been as a storm in her breast, 
and through which the sunlight was faintly struggling. 

With Humpy Dick the conduct was of a diflferent character. 
He seemed not to know where to put himself, or make 
himself feel that he was not in the way of somebody, not 
doing anything that he ought not to do. He crept behind 
the speer, as if to hide himself; but it was too directly 
opposite to the fireplace to aflford him any concealment. 
Then he got down his fiddle to play a tune ; but that would 
not do. He next put his head inside a drawer, for the same 
purpose, I suppose, that an ostrich is said, to hide its head in 
the desert sand when being pursued. Not being satisfied 
with these performances, he next crept inside a primitive- 
looking topcoat, that old Stevenson had given him, and 
which made him look as if he had been spitted inside a drab- 
cloth Dutch oven. He had just bethought himself that his 
rabbits would want looking to, as he believed the rain 
percolated through the roof of the cote, and he had forgotten 
to spread some old cart-sheeting over it. He would attend 
to the comforts of his dumb family before he again forgot 
them. 

I must have been very selfish, as I did not oflfer the 
slightest objection to this arrangement, but allowed Dick to 
go out in the wind and rain, solely, as I believe now, that he 
did not wish to obtrude upon any little confidences that 
Ellen and I might have to exchange. Thoughtful Dick 
— others always before himself ! 

No sooner had my little friend left the house than I 
begged of Ellen to disclose to me the name of the wretch 
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who had ofifered to msult her ; when swift and sure would 
be the revenge that followed. But she entreated that I 
would waive the matter until some other time, as she did 
not feel at all afraid then. The danger was over. With me 
as her protector, with the shield of my love thrown over her, 
she dared the world and her enemies — ^if she had more than 
one — to do her the least harm. Hole-i*th'-Wood was getting 
to be a better place every moment ; and she did not think 
half so badly of some people who lived in it as she had 
thought of them only an hour before. She would not go 
back yet to the place whence she had come — ^not yet — 
though a time would perhaps come when she must; but 
not for long, — oh, not for long, — ^as she hoped. 

I got Ellen to promise that she would stay with my sister 
Nancy that night, and let the morrow, and all time beyond, 
take care of itself. I feared nothing — cared not who might 
hurl insult and contumely at both of us ; my love, and the 
reciprocation of it by that dear girl, was a match for every 
ill 

I believe Dick would have stayed out all night rather than 
have interrupted by his presence the sweet discourse that 
was being carried on betwixt myself and Ellen, had I not 
gone to the back door and called. After shouting his name 
several times he came hopping forth out of the darkness, 
covered with the overcoat as with a portable shed, beneath 
which, as he came to the light, I could see his eyes sparkle 
with the simple and hearty humour of his nature. 

" Any more eggs brokken, Tununy ? " he inquired, giving 
me a knock on the shoulder with the armpiece of one of his 
crutches. " Eh, owd lad ! Ellen's a reet un, isuo' hoo ? " 
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"A fine wench, fro* th* top of her back-comm to th' 
bottoms of her shoon," I replied ; " an' I believe hoo's as good 
as hoo*s pratty." 

" IVe no deaut on't, Tummy, not a bit," said Dick ; " but 
before we go'n i'th' house what's to come on her ? " 

" Wi' sich a wench for my companion, Dick, I'd go th' 
wold through. So thou need no' fear." 

" But I meean for t' neet, no' for years to come." 

" Oh, that's sattled. Our Nancy an' her han bin like two 
sisters—" 

" An' two bonnier wenches nowheere," Dick broke in. " I 
knew what thou're gooin to say." 

"I dar'say thou did. I'll leave Ellen wi' thee while I 
goo up to our house, an' mak' a road for her; as I've no 
deaut that crocodile of a Billy Nimble's theere now ; an' I 
shouldno' like her t' goo while he's in, as I believe he's 
said nasty things about her. Let him say any t'neet, if 
hedar'!" 

With that we went into the house to join Ellen ; Dick 
oflFering to lend me his " watch-box," as he called the over- 
coat, while I went to make the projected arrangements at 
home. 

I accepted the offer; and cautioning Dick not to break 
any more eggs in my absence, which caused the little fellow 
to indulge in another of his " toy nigger" dances, I enveloped 
myself in the topcoat, and left the house. 

The night was so wretchedly wild that everybody in 
Bradley Fold appeared to have gone to bed, as the only 
place secured from its inclemency. But as I reached the 
top I could see the glimmer of a subdued fire-light blinking 
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through our house window ; and a moving shadow was cast 
upon the opposite wall That was enough to tell me my 
mother had not retired ; so I opened the door, and walked 
in. 

The first living object I saw on entering the house was 
Billy Nimble, sitting with his elbows resting on his knees, 
staring into the fire. Opposite to him sat my mother, as I 
thought, in tears. My blood was at my finger ends in a 
moment. 

" What art' come for, Tummy ? '* said my mother ; and if 
there was not a sob at the end of the sentence my ears had 
deceived me. 

I told her my errand at once, and briefly, as I had not 
breath to spare for many words. 

" Hoo'll come noane here," said Billy Nimble, sullenly. 

" What ! " I exclaimed, trembling all over with an eager- 
ness to do something desperate. 

" Thou yerd me," growled Billy. 

" Whoa wur axin yo ; or what han yo to do with it ? " I 
demanded. My mother put her apron to her eyes. 

"Thou'U see if thou brings any o' Ned Shaw's pratty 
women here," Billy returned with a malicious grin. 

My ears burned as if lighted candles had been placed to 
them, and the house seemed to reel Ellen Moreton's name 
to be mentioned in connection with that of the rich and 
powerful libertine of a neighbouring village ; apd with 
impunity, too ! Not while I was present, and able to stand 
up in her defence. 

'* Whoa dar* say hoo's one o' Ned Shaw's pratty women ? '* 
I demanded. 
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" They'n bin talkin' about it at th' chapel mony a Sunday," 
said Billy, every word of the reply creeping out of his mouth 
like a sanctimonious sneak. 

" At th' chapel, han they ? " I exclaimed. " That place 
where we owt to expect love an' charity towards one another ; 
where God's mercy should taich mercy to others. That 
place that should be a sanctuary to the persecuted an' 
hunted down of our poor brothers and sisters ; wheere of o 
other places arms should rise up to protect the helpless again 
th' snares an' bad words o' wicked folk. I' that place is a 
poor wench's name turned o'er an' mauled wi' lyin' tongues ; 
for a better an' purer lass than Ellen Moreton conno' be 
fund i' Hole-i'th'-Wood." 

" Have I towd thee a lie ?" ejaculated BiUy, the few hairs 
on his head seeming to bristle with passion. 
" Ay ; an' I fling it back i' yor teeth," I shouted. 
" Eh, dunno' say that, Tummy ! " screamed my mother, 
springing from her chair, and Sizing me by the shoulders. 
" I dar'say Ellen is a good wench." 

" Wheay, thou'rt as bad as him*' sneered Billy ; and the 
diabolical scowl he gave my mother wound up the dispute 
to a climax. 

" r that cheear a dacent mon once sit. Come out on't, yo' 
infernal rascal; tooad; viper; scum o' darkness — come 
out." 

There was a loud bump upon the floor — a scream — a 
gurgle in somebody's throat — and I remember no more, till 
I found myself lying on the couch-chair ; my sister Nancy 
and EUen Moreton bending over me, one bathing my fore- 
head, and the other sponging my hands, both of which I 
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could see were bloody. Humpy Dick stood near, looking on 
with a sorrowful face ; and my mother was weeping in her 
«hair. 



CHAPTEK X. 

HUMPy dick's CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

I FELT not the least pain, although I had received a deep 
€ut on the forehead, caused, as I learned afterwards, by 
falling against the arm of the couch chair in my encounter 
with Billy Nimble. I lay like a child put to rest in its 
cradle by a kind nurse, singing her lullaby in a whispering 
Toice, that mingled its tones with the sweet carollings we 
hear in our dreams when we fancy the spirit world is near us. 

I had an indistinct remembrance of a conflict of some 
kind having taken place years before — it might have been 
a fight between two giants, or a pair of wild beasts that tore 
each other's flesh with merciless fangs, and lapped the blood 
like dogs the water of a refreshing spring ; or it might have 
been the throe of a volcanic rift — the rending asunder of 
iron earth, and the flowing of crimson lava. A fight between 
human beings, and so recently as on that night, it could not 
have been; the whole of the circumstances were so monstrous 
and dream-like. 

In this half-conscious state I was put to bed ; and the 
first glimmer of the real fact of what had occurred was 
imparted to my memory by my mother saying, as she stood 

■ 

by the bedside — 
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" Tummy, thou shouldno' ha* done as thou has. Thou's 
welly kilt him." 

But when I became conscious ot the whole truth, somehow 
the knowledge gave me not the least concern. Had I killed 
my antagonist outright, I felt just then that my conscience 
would have survived the deed. 

On the morrow, however, I had less ease of both body and 
mind ; and neither were much relieved by the information, 
brought to our fireside by Mary-i'th'-Croffc, that Billy Nimble 
was confined to his bed by some kind of a " stroke," and 
that the doctor had said he would not be able to get out 
again on that side Christmas. There was one source of 
satisfaction in this information — our house would be free 
from an obnoxious presence during Billy's infirmity, if the 
prospect beyond that period was not so cheering. 

" November," conmiented old Mary, " wur aulus a month 
for happenins. Last November our Jim lost two childer wi' 
th' scarlet feyver ; ther a fire at th' fact'ry ; an' Sam-o'-Joe's 
made a hole i' th' wayter. Well, this November, yo' seen, 
Billy Nimble has had this stroke ; owd Steve'son has lost a 
cow; Mesther Shaw's lad at Winswo'th fact'ry has bin 
tumbled out of his gig, an* welly done for ; an' yo'r Tummy„ 
it seems, has bin knockin his yead again th' couch-cheear. 
I hope it wumo' through havin' any drink, becose it's too 
soon for him to begin o' makkin a foo of hissel* yet. Well, 
misfortins are never to be seecht; an' they're like th* midges 
i* mild weather, they come'n i' droves." 

I do not know that I felt at all oveqoyed on hearing of 
the accident that had befallen Ned Shaw. Although I 
could not help regarding him as a rival, who might at one 
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time have been dangerous, my hatred towards Billy Nimble 
was so intense that it absorbed aU other animosities. It 
appeared to me, from what had fallen from Billy's lips the 
night before, as well as from certain matters confided to me 
by Ellen Moreton, that there had been an insidious attempt 
made to tamper with a poor girl's best possessions, and 
which had resulted in the timely flight of the intended 
victim from the scene of danger. I was, perhaps, too eager 
to become the champion of my lady-love to be satisfied with 
this interposition, if it might be regarded as such, of Provi- 
dence on her behalf, as it had deprived me, for some time to 
come, of an opportunity of vindicating her character in a 
quarter where the work would have been more chivalrous, 
and where I should have met a "foeman worthy of my 
steeL" 

After all, there was the satisfaction of knowing that for 
weeks to come the enemy would be powerless, and that 
whatever the scandal might be that was floating about the 
village, there would be time for it to subside before there 
would be any chance of its being renewed. 

I felt pleased to think that all the better feelings of my 
mother's nature, discarded, as I had feared, for the harbour- 
ing of a sentiment unworthy, as I deemed, of a woman of her 
years and past experience, were coming back to her, and 
were taking up their old abode in her breast. She became 
more her own person every day ; and I grew in hope that 
whatever regard she might have had for the person of 
Billy Nimble, it was rapidly dying out Billy had sent 
word that he had entirely forgiven me for what I had done 
to him — damaging two ribs, and making him handsomer 
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about the eyes — as he hoped to forgive all his enemies ; that 
he still wished to be remembered by my mother, if their 
relationship might not be of so intimate a character as it 
had been. I would much rather that he would have sprung 
upon me at once, armed with the vengeful weapons of the 
law, than thus have tendered a forgiveness that I had good 
reason to fear was only simulated. He was only preparing 
his slime for another attack. I should see the serpent's 
trail upon our hearth again. 

The time went pleasantly on for weeks ; and the shadow 
of death was beginning to hover about the bedside of the feeble 
old year, whom the doctors had given up as past all hope, 
and recommended to take benefit of Eternity's clergy. 
There was a young year, yet unborn, it was true, but who 
the gossips declared, from certain evidences proved to be 
infallible, would come into the world about the thirty-first 
of December, and he was waiting for the old man's shoes ; 
and expectant "waits" were preparing their hymnal 
welcome to the anniversary of another birth. Christmas 
was at hand. 

But what about our young friends all these days? our 
readers may be asking. What had become of Ellen Moreton ? 
How was the world witH Humpy Dick ? For myself, I may 
say, that I was living in a sort of probationary heaven; 
with human angels about me that did all but flutter scapular 
appendages, and waft me cloudward. The wounds I had 
received in battle were not long in healing, as my blood 
was young, and my flesh unbesotted by excess. I was well 
in " no time," as Humpy Dick declared, and quite ready for 
entering the hsts again* 
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Dick's home was now one of the brightest and happiest in 
Bradley Fold. There was a ministering spirit in the house 
that would have made any home bright and happy — a 
presence that would have given sweetness and verdure to 
the arid desert, flowers to the rocky moorlands, and sylvan 
music to the lonely wild. Ellen Moreton had taken up her 
abode there ; and she called Dick brother, and Dick called 
her sister ; and they were to each other as the orphans of 
one family, who had been rocked in the same cradle, who 
had nestled in the same lap, and received the guiding 
precepts of life from the same lips. 

The school prospered. There was a cheerful hum all day 
long in that old loomhouse ; and the night classes were so 
many companionly reunions. Ellen taught penmanship to 
the girls ; besides having each night a little group around 
her of thankful and aspiring human mites, plying the busy 
needle, and telling wondrous stories of naughty old men who 
went about with sacks to put naughty children in, and little 
women with peaked hats, and dainty aprons, watching over 
boys and girls who feared the Lord, and honoured their 
parents, and did unto others as they would have others to do 
unto them. Then she had a private class, consisting of 
girls grown up, daughters of well-to-do parents, but whose 
mental training had been neglected for the drudgery of 
shops and alehouses, and the never-ending toil of the 
shippon and dairy. Dick's rabbit and poultry farm had all 
this time continued to increase ; and a few more deal boards 
had found their way out of old Stevenson's bam, to be 
submitted to the joinering capacities of Jammie-o'- 
Sally'a 
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But what was the most gratifying to me of all these 
changes was the fact that the knot of devout people whose 
Christian love and charity were represented by such as 
Billy Nimble had seceded from the communion of the 
"Old Buffs," at our little chapel, and had formed a 
commimity of their own in an old cottage, where they 
prayed and shouted till they were hoarse, and scratched 
their neighbour's reputation, till their moral finger ends 
were sore. 

This purification of the sanctuary brought comfort to 
every heart, and restored peace to the fold of the " Good 
Shepherd" of Hole-i'th'-Wood. One dear girl, who had 
been looked upon with eyes askance, as if the promptings 
of the evil-one had moved her to every grace of word and 
deed for her own destruction in the end, was taken 
back into the bosom of the communion, her name cleansed 
of the imputations with which lying tongues had defiled it ; 
and her sweet presence ascribed to holy, instead of evil, 
inspirations. To hear her voice joining in the h3nnn, and 
sometimes rising as if stealing out of it to lead the choral 
host in a flight ethereal, was to doubt no longer that music 
is a part of the soul ; and that a stream of song leads up to 
the gates of everlasting joy. Ellen Moreton became the 
leading spirit of the youthful band, whose Sabbath reimions 
seemed to be seven times seven days apart — especially to 
me, they were such delightful meetings. The gathering 
around the stove of early attendants, and the melting of the 
snow from shoes and clogs ; the mantling glow of healthy 
faces as the heat of the stove shimmered higher and higher 
up the surface of the crackling flue; the under- voiced 
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trying-over some favourite hymn, to tune the heart and 
mind to holy work ; and the ever varying duties of the day, 
which brought night so quick that we only seemed to have 
lived through a short dream which would be ages ere it 
visited us again ! — Oh, they were happy days ! 

But Christmas was on its eve ; and there were to be great 
doings at Humpy Dick's cottage, which had now obtained the 
name of "Th' Skoo-i'th^Nook." We had been clubbing 
together our pennies for weeks (pennies were pennies in 
those days), to provide the modest necessaries for the 
yule-tide feast. We were to have three scalding potato 
pies — ^none of your undigestible plum-puddings, and greasy 
offerings from the poultry-yard, but three substantial 
" steam engines," of one-pound-of-mutton-to-five-of-potatoes 
power; a luscious " Scrape - up - ancome - again - lads ; " a 
"gradely button-smasher, and button-hole-ratcher." Of 
these my mother was to superintend the baking, and three 
ovens were to be heated for the purpose. These viands 
were to be cooled and washed down with weak ale brewed 
by old Betty Stevenson — three quarts to the " peck " more 
it was to be than that she supplied to the haymakers. 
And two oranges were to be served out to each of the 
guests about the middle of the evening. These had been 
exhibited for severals days at the toffy shop at the comer, 
and were all in one basket, resting against the bottom step 
of the stairs, and right opposite the door, where everybody 
could see them when the door was open, and marvel how 
such a lot could have been got together without other 
people having to go short. And there was to be "wassail," 
the royal Christmas bowl, made from a recipe discovered in 
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an old book in the possession of old Wovendale. And nuta 
were to be cracked, and gingerbreads eaten, but only ia 
limited quantities. And a portion of the ale was to be 
warmed and spiced for the girls, and there was to be a 
glorious romp — ^that could not be called dancing, as few 
knew how to dance. Dick was to fiddle for this jump-about, 
and sing for us when the revellers were tired of motion* 
Others were to sing; and those who could not must pay 
forfeits in the shape of buttons, thimbles, "pin-poppets,*' 
and contributions from the indispensable collections of 
sea shells. And there was to be " blindman's buflf," " hunt 
the slipper," and " hitch-hatch under my lap — ^here I brew — 
and here I bake — and here I lay my flat cake." And there 
was to be a " kissing-bush " hung from the middle of the 
ceUing, just high enough for the tallest to pass under 
without touching. And it was to be such a wicked kissing 
bush — one that would cause young people to wonder how it 
was made, and induce them to venture under it in order to 
explore its mysterious depths of foliage. Then the 
" catchin' em," as Dick speculated upon with the merriest 
hopping bout that I had ever seen him indulge in ; and hi& 
marvelling if I would be jealous if he caught Ellen Moreton. 
under the bush. Besides all these things, old Stevenson, 
had promised a dry log for the fire ; and two mould candles 
had been brought from Manchester — one of which had been, 
broken amongst the black puddings, and had to be "spelked." 
These were to be burnt in brass candlesticks lent by my 
mother, whose inheritance they were from ancestors four 
generations back, and as such were prized as highly a& 
princely heirlooms, or memorials of state. The candlesticks 
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were to be placed on the mantelshelf, whence ^'they would 
diffiise as much light about the house as did the new lamp in 
Winterblow's butcher's shop. Then the party was not to 
break up until everybody was clean tired out, and could 
neither lift a leg nor keep an eye open. • And at the finish 
there was to be such takings of young people home, if their 
mothers did not fetch them, as might lead to more tender 
relationships against the time when summer evenings 
came, or another winter brought a repetition of the merry 
romp of this glorious Christmas-tide. 

The night of all nights came at last, although the time 
had been laggard in its pace ; and it followed close upon a 
day's busy preparation, such as hanging the mistletoe, and 
planting little groves of greenery in comers of the house,' 
that made them look warm and nest-like. These materials 
we had obtained— not quite surreptitiously — ^from old 
Stevenson's fences ; the old man engaging to surprise us at 
our work, to see if his temper could stand it, which it did 
after a fierce shout, and a sudden bolt into the shippon. 
We had ornamented the candlesticks with cut paper, as 
they did at funerals; and strange devices were made by 
Dick to interweave amongst the holly. The ale, which had 
fretted until the bottles' necks were sticky, was fetched 
fix)m old Stevenson's kitchen, and deposited in a sly nook, 
in which Dick would often peep, and as frequently predict 
that there would be a tremendous row amongst the corks if 
the company were late at coming. The three potato pies 
were in their ovens ; Jimmy Schofield having actually seen 
one of them steaming at fiill pressure, and Sam Berry 
declaring that he could smell them from the bridge, and 
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feel the heat as he passed the doors. The oranges were 
brought from the toffy shop, followed by a crowd of children 
who fell into fits of melancholy when the tempting fruit 
passed out of sight without the privilege of a taste being 
accorded to them. So many girls were engaged in cleaning 
the house that they were aU in the way of each other; 
Humpy Dick superintending until he was splashed all over 
with sandy water and soap suds. The floor was not to be 
stoned, nor sanded, to avoid the dust ; but it was washed so 
clean that Dick declared he could have eaten his porridge 
from it. And when the brightening flakes of grey flag 
spread into the remotest comers, to indicate that the floor 
was dry, and the first crackle of the yule-log had been 
emitted from the fire, the house was declared ready for 

THE JOLLIFIOATION. 

As might have been expected, I was the first guest to 
muster on the festive scene, where I found my httle friend 
Humpy Dick, still a child in many things, engaged in the 
deUghtful occupation of making galaxies of sparks fly from 
the yule-log by striking it with his crutch, Ellen Moreton 
was just covering two joined tables with a white cloth, a 
rare thing in those days ; and the work so became her that 
somehow I could not disconnect her person from the 
surroundings of the feast, as though she belonged to the 
cloth, or the pies, or the ale, and must either be a plate to 
be eaten from, or a cup to be drunk out of, if she was not 
even a portion of the feast itself. She was never more lovely ; 
and T instantly became jealous of everybody, even myself. 
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Before I had time to make up my mind that I ought to be 
the happiest dog on earth, Sam Berry came dashing past the 
window ; and he banged the door open like one alarmed. 

" Oh, it's o reet, I see," he gasped. " They'm shoutin' on 
th' bridge ut th' pies wur on th' table, an* I should be too 
lat'. How's th' ale. Tummy ? Hast' tasted yet ? " 

I told him I had not, but that I expected to taste in less 
than ten minutes, as a cork had given warning. 

Another bang at the door, and another wild stare. Jimmy 
Schofield and Joe Pimley had heard the alarming intelligence 
that an attack had been made on the pies ; and they had 
had two tumbles on the slippery snow through being in 
such haste to do their share in the glorious fight Then 
driblets of others came, that looked like little crowds; 
and the kickings against the wall, to knock the snow from 
their shoes, sounded like a siege. All the girls came without 
bonnets. They had simply thrown handkerchiefs over 
their heads, that made the group at the door one large 
bouquet of animated flowers, that only one kind of frost 
could blight, and whose stems only the blast of sorrow 
could bend. The mistletoe was not to be consecrated to its 
purpose until the dinner was put aside ; and the ale was 
not supposed to be tasted until the pies were " boarded," 
though Dick and I, and Sam Berry, had been behind the 
loomhouse door, and gauged two mches of froth in an old- 
fashioned tumbler; and Jimmy Schofield and Joe Pimley 
would have it that " simimat wur up." 

A simultaneous shout, and the turning of all eyes towards 
the window, signalled the arrival of the pies at the door. 
Open, and let the steam come in ! Hurray ! Let no time b^ 
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lost ! Bound the table, girls ! Delve and dive ! Load up the 
plates until you cannot see each other ! Never mind the 
drink just yet! By-and-by — when we are thirsty! Quarry 
those flags of brown crust, and don't be too particular about 
dressing the edges ! Where are you all ! We cannot see 
each other for mist ; but what a fragrant mist it is ? Are you 

• • • 

all loaded ? No response ! 

" Grace !" said Humpy Dick. But whether they everyone 
joined in the asking of the blessing is quite uncertain, as 
the fog over the table was so dense. I fancied, however, 
that I heard one or two sly "penklins" at the plates, 
followed by gasps from scalded mouths, that were suspicious 
of unfair haste. But never mind ; there would be enough for 
all, and to spare. How were the feathered robins and 
sparrows feasting that Christmas-tide ? And how were the 
robins and sparrows of our own kind faring, whose only shelter 
was beneath the world's eaves, and whose only food was the 
crumbs which it flings about its door ? Send the outcasts 
hither, that they may feed ; for always " the poor to the 
poor a morsel can spare." 

Not a word was spoken for a while; all were too busy with 
the imloading of their plates, as though they were so many 
barges to be discharged in a given time, to find room for a 
word. But, as the mist subsided, and disclosed three crater- 
like dishes that had disgorged most of their lava, and 
flooded the table with it, the hum of voices broke forth, and 
loud calls were made for the most dangerous-looking of the 
corks to be drawn, and the fiin let loose. 

And the cork was drawn — it had been drawn before — and 
we heard the gurgling of the ale in the bottle's throat, and 
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tiie splashing into the quart jug. But the tables had to be 
stowed away into the loomhouse, and the work took up such 
a time ! — almost ten minutes. They are out of the way at 
last, and— just you ghrls mmd that bunch of mistletoe, or I 
won't answer for the consequences! What, a toast? Yes. 
Humpy Dick balanced himself in the middle of the floor as 
near to the mistletoe as he could approach without being 
under it ; and raising the old-fashioned tumbler to his lips, 
said — 

" I'll drink to a merry Kesmas, an* Nancy Thomley." 

Everybody looked at everybody ; and my sister coloured 
up to the glow of the yule-log, but did not seem at all 
displeased. Then I drank to Ellen Moreton; and Ellen 
caught up my sister's blush when the latter had done with it. 
So many toasts followed, and so many were the blushes they 
called forth, that the quart jug was emptied in a twinkling, 
and faces were getting as rosy as the fire, which rendered 
candlelight unnecessary till it was quite dark outside, or as 
dark as it would be, seeing that the moon was somewhere 
about. But the candles were lighted at last, and the 
curtains drawn over the window. Then the fire looked 
brighter than ever, and the kissing-bush ten times more 
wicked. Just as Dick was reaching down his fiddle there 
was an explosion under the mistletoe. 

" Th' fiist egg brokken," Dick shouted, nearly tumbling 
over, fiddle and all, into the nook. 

How could they forshame of themselves, so early in the 
evening too, when the candles had only just been lighted, 
and we had only had just one pull at the ale ? Jenny Berry 
blushed, as well she might, at being the first to be caught ; but 
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I do not think she was at all displeased, not even when her 
brother Sam declared that he would tell her mother, and 
make it warm for her when she got home. I daresay she 
was caught a dozen times after that. I can swear to once 
myself. Jenny was a nice girl, and she knew it. 

But we were to have the nearest approach to a dance that 
we were able to perform; so Dick, perched on a chair-back 
in the nook, to which position I had lifted him, chirped 
away with " Off she goes." And off she went, and off he 
went, and off we all went ; but whither to, nobody could tell, 
as we were all of a jumble, and mostly turning up in places 
where we were least expected, and with such a rapid change 
of partners, that we had a scramble all round in the first 
minute, and finished up, nobody knew how or where, except 
Jinmiy Schofield, who caught my sister Nancy imder the 
mistletoe, which caused one of Dick's fiddle-strings to snap, 
and himself to declare that a smack like that ought to go for 
" two eggs brokken." 

After a plaintive warbling, by Ellen Moreton, of "Slow 
broke the light and sweet breathed the mom," for the 
hearing of which I exacted the strictest silence, but found 
little difficulty in doing so, because it was such a sweet song, 
and so charmingly sung, we had a bout at " hitch-hatch," or 
" drop napkin," as some of them called the play, until we got 
lazy over it ; when we changed to " turning the trencher," 
which was the favourite game of the girls. And the yule-log 
grew redder and hotter, till it made every face almost like 
itself, and another cork had to be drawn to cool it down. 
Humpy Dick's crutches were in the way of everybody, 
especially when in the vicinity of the mistletoe. Jenny 
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"Eeny averred that he had not moved ftom. one spot for a 
.whole minute, and like as if nothing could drive him ! Then 
there was not one but who was sure that somebody had been 
tampering with the clock, and helping it forward, because it 
•could not be thxit time already. Clocks do go quickly at 
Christmas, as we all know who have been merry at that 
-time. The fairies must have something to do with 
.'thenL 

Whilst the girls were having their spiced ale, which they 
refused to touch in the presence of their male companions — 
^Is are not quite so modest ndw-a-days — we had a round 
At snowballing in th' " fowt," where we went at it pell-mell 
for about half-an-hour ; and it was astonishing to see how 
-Humpy Dick could hit He was the best snowballer of the 
lot. 

I noticed a coach of some kind standing high up the fold ; 
and coaches were rarely to be seen in Hole-i'-th'-Wood 
thirty years ago. But it was Christmas, and we need not 
have been surprised if some of our neighbours were, as they 
would have said, " dooin' it grand !" It ought not to interfere 
with our revel, at anyrate. 

But we had had enough of snowballing ; so we joined the 
girls again, who said they were drunk, and that they would 
not for all the world have other people to say so, though 
they had imbibed no more than one " tot " each ; but even 
that small quantity had got into their heads and their legs, 
and they felt " so mazy." They were not drunk, not they — 
nothing near it. I knew a toper who would have swallowed 
the whole brew without wondering in the morning where he 
had been the night before. But they were like to makd 
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excuses for the little bits of wickedness they perpetrated 
under the mistletoe ; so they laid the omus on the drink* 
Oh that it were the only mischief that drink led to ! 

The clock is striking again — ^this time eleven. But it is 
ten minutes fast. We have not played at " blind man's buff'* 
yet. Come, Sam Berry, get the handkerchief over your eyes, 
and let us be at it. Away we go — all over each other- 
down in comers, having sly hugs when nobody's looking ; 
and all getting caught in their turns, and when they were 
sure they were not in the way, 

" Another egg brokken ! " 

Bravo, Dick ! — thy turn has come at last 

Just as my sister Nancy was twisting herself , out of the 
reach of Sam Berry, Dick caught her under the bush, and — 
the door opened. 

"Could I speak to Ellen Moreton!" said an elderly 
stranger who entered. 

Ellen, with some alarm in her face, hastened to the 
stranger, and the two went outside. Presently Ellen 
returned, with her face pale as death, and she hurried upr^ 
stairs. We were so taken by the surprise of the moment, 
that we stood as if we were petrified ; and when Ellen came 
downstairs with bonnet and cloak, and kissed all the girls 
round, it tended nowise to explain the mystery. 

" Farewell, Tom !" she said, throwing her arms round my 
neck, and sealing eternal love in one fervent embrace. " You'll 
hear from me before long. Good-bye, everyone, till I see 
you again ! " Then away she hurried out of the housa. 

Ere the clock had struck twelve, Himipy Dick and I were 
alone. 
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And alone we seemed to be for days and days, during 
whicli time nothing was heard of Ellen Moreton. Every 
morning, when I awoke in bed, I fancied her absence was a 
dream. But, as the anxious moments came and went, and 
brought no tidings of my lost one," I was led at last to 
exclaim with Byron— 

*' Ifc is no dream, and I am desolate/* 



CHAPTER XI. 



NEWS OF A RUNAWAY. 



The last echo of Christmas bells had died away in the 
faintest cadence which the memory could retain ; and the 
giddy new year, vain at first of its white garments and its 
frost-gemmed crown, had begun to plod soberly on its way. 
Humpy Dick's school holidays were over, and the usual hum 
of children's voices filled the old loomhouse academy with 
its lively music. The winter's snow had departed, and 
tufts of a fresher green were scattered over the faded 
herbage of the meadows, like verdant spots in the wildemess. 
Days were stretching out by perceptible instalments of 
additional light, and the sparrows in the hedges and on the 
housetops seemed to hop about with a gayer flutter. Thorn 
twigs were speckled over with warty excrescences soon to be 
developed into buds; and the cattle had begun to whisk 
their tails, as if they could scent the sweet air of spring, and 
see the daisies lift their timid heads about their feet. 
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Children were diieady sjpeciilating upon the alimentary 
glories of Shrovetide, and boasting of how many pancakes 
they could eat without being " stanged/' and how many in 
succession their mothers could "turn" without the mis- 
chance of pitching one up the chimney, or letting it fall 
upon the floor. Rude valentines were being sketched out 
for the Colins and Phoebes of the village — ^not the expensive 
follies of the present day, but homely tributes of doggrel, in 
"spoon-ruled" manuscript, and in rare instances embellished 
with a penny cut. Cottage gardeners had begun to lay out 
plans for the coming spring, and look up their seeds for the 
time of sowing. In short, the earth was shaking off the 
sloth of winter, and preparing itself for the green robes with 
their prints of flowers, and to unknot its hair of streaming 
sunlight to gladden the face of creative life. 

But during all this time, from the veiy night of our 
Christmas revels, when the mysterious stranger opened the 
door, and let in the moonlight and the glittering snowflake, 
and there was a hurried departure of " one fair spirit " from 
the midst of us, I had not seemed to live. My existence 
was nothing more than a mechanical tiding over of weary 
days and dreaming nights, with the wonder ever upper- 
most — shall I ever smile again ? 

No tidings — not even " a whisper bom of silence " — ^had 
been heard of Ellen Moreton; and the reputation of the 
dear girl was being fouled with streaks of pious slime, and 
daubs of correct-and-upright pitch, until it presented the 
sight of a sickening leper. At the tea-table, where the 
moral tone of society receives adjustment, at the long-pipe 
coimcils of the bar-parlour, among elderly knots around the 
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pump, and with the. free commentaries of the bridge comer, 
the mysterious disappearance was being accounted for by 
motives of deepening blackness. Strange to say, the people 
to whom jEllen had been most kind, with one grateful 
exception, were her worst traducers. These knew what she; 
was, and had held her at arm's length, for they had daughters 
growing up, who must not be permitted to breathe the same 

atmosphere, nor tread near to the steps, of this ^well> 

they called her many a name. 

But old Peggy Conroy, who, although grown feeble and 
far into years, still supplied hot water to the mill-hands, 
was continually in hot water with her neighbours in 
consequence of her stout and garrulous defence of her late 
lodger's good name. Peggy knew more of Ellen's ways, and 
had a deeper insight into her character, than anyone beside ; 
and fix)m her constant mixing with factory life, and hearing 
gossip about this one and that, she had a store of knowledge 
respecting others that few were in a position to obtain. 

" An' it's lyin' ye are when ye say't," she would observe^ 
when a neighbour woman had made some sUghting allusion 
to her prot6g6 ; " an' if the likes of ye would only look at 
home, it's maybe less ye'd say of thim that's not here to 
spake for thimselves. Clane out yer own durtee cabin 
before yez hould yer nose at mine, an' ye'll have the work ta 
bother yez, ye wiU." 

Jone-o'-Daf s bakehouse was regarded as the legitimate 
mart for gossip. The women waiting their turn for oatcakes, 
of which Jone was the principal baker in Hole-i'th'- Wood^ 
had more leisure to go thoroughly into a bit of scandal than 
when they met each other on the road, or among the rapidly: 
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changing assemblages about the pump. A conclusion was 
not so hurriedly arrived at, nor so easily removed, when they 
could lounge an hour or so against the sacks of oatmeal, and 
the boiler used for brewing purposes, and the imoccupied 
stillage that squatted in one comer. With plenty of time 
upon their hands, they had opportunities of selecting the 
most telling phrases, and applying them with the keenest 
•effect, special care being taken to make it appear that they 
did not tell all they knew, but from motives of charity, and 
out of consideration for the feelings of somebody else, they 
withheld the most damning proofs of whatever the alleged 
moral delinquency might be. 

Old Jone himself had quite a taste for mischief of this 
kind ; and would often start a conversation on purpose to 
draw out his customers. Not that he cared for the con- 
sequences to be serious; but he gloried in seeing the 
earnestness with which one woman would assail the frailties 
of another, and in calculating the number of reputations 
that could be dragged into the veriest trifle of a mistake, 
when the subject is properly handled by practised tongues. 
Jone knew all the " uncos " that were afloat, and was well 
posted in what people said about them ; and in the case of 
the disappearance of Ellen Moreton he was remarkably 
profoimd. 

Jone was one day humming at his work, turning over the 
cakes, in his usual methodic manner, and occasionally 
flaking* the " back-stones " with the finely spread patches of 
meal dough, when Sally-at-Kjiocker*s entered the bakehouse, 
and took her seat on a stool that for want of a hind leg had 
to be hitched against the boiler. 
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Sally had always the appearance of knowing something 
that other people were ignorant of, and which she would 
only communicate as a grand secret that was not to he 
turned over again. She would sometimes indulge in 
mysterious nods and shakings of the head, and heave a sigh, 
at the end of which there would be a provoking "eigh, 
eigh ! " as if given to tempt inquiry, Sally was, moreover, 
an authority on all matters of gossip ; and if there was any 
rumour that required careful sifting before the last person 
in the village knew such a thing was floating about, she was 
just the body to do it She pretended to be too cautious 
and too considerate to jump hastily at conclusions; although 
the pecuhar twitch she was in the habit of giving her mouth 
on hearing the first breath of a new scandal, often betrayed 
that her mind was made up at once; and the verdict 
returned would be — ^''Just as I expected. I aulus thowt 
ther summat noane so gradely theere; an' I'm never far 
wrong. There's no tellin'," 

Sally had no sooner seated herself on the stool, than she 
gave out a prefatory — " Eh, dear me ! " — ^which prepared the 
baker for something to follow. 

"I'll tell thee what, Jone,'.' she observed, wiping the 
comers of her mouth with her apron, as if to divest it of all 
suspicion of ever having uttered a falsehood or a damaging 
word in her life ; " if folk would nobbut mind their own bizness, 
there'd be less bother i'th' neighbourhood than there is." 

" Ay, that there would, Sally," Jone responded, with a look 
of imassailable virtue. 

" There's a lot yonder down th* fowt," Sally went on, "han 
bin stondin' talkin' together this hour, as cowd as it is ; an' 
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I dunno* think there's bin a word turned o'er ut concams. 
theirsels." 

. " Thou's bin helpin' 'em, I reckon ! " said Jone, knowing- 
where Sally's weakness lay. 

^ "Well," repUed the gossip, "I just happened to meet 
Ailse-o'-Bill's when I set out to come here, an' I axt her if 
boo'd yerd about Jack-o'-Jane's wife havin' a pair o' blankets 
off th' Scotchman before hoo'd paid for two silk napkins^ 
hoo'd had off him th' last wakes; an' we couldno' stond 
t'gether but Dakker wife must come out an' meddle. Hoo- 
said it wur nowt to us; but between yo* and me, Jone, I. 
think thoose two are swingin' upo' th' same gate. I've my^ 
e'en about me." 

" Ay, an* thy ears, too," the baker observed. 

"Dakker wife," Sally continued, "couldno' fly sich fine 
fithers if hoo had to pay ready brass for 'em, no moore nor 
one's sel'. Hoo couldno' ha' sich things when< Dakker wur 
livin'. I know a thing or two. Billy Nimble didno' give 
o'er coortin' theere for nowt." 

" It wur th' childer ut feart Billy away," said Jone. 

" Wur it ? " exclaimed the gossip, with a most pointed 
insinuation in her manner. /• But / know better than that. 
Hoo goes to owd Shaw's twice a- week now a-helpin' 'em t" 
wesh ; an' hoo's not one to come away everytime wi' empty 
bonds. Her owdest lad's runnin' about now wi* a pair o*" 
trowsers on ut never wur made for him — ^that I'll pound." 

"But how dost* know ? " asked the baker, diving his ladle 
into the " dashin," and scooping out the material for a cake. 

"Becose they'n bin shortened," Sally repUed. "I know 
whoas legs thoose hanhung on before* Ned Shaw's driven hi» 
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madams about in 'em mony a Sunday afternoon afore now. 
I know 'em by th' stripe down th' side." 

" Oh, now thou mentions Ned Shaw," the shopkeeper 
broke in, "hast' ever yerd' owt o' what become o' that— 
that — a — Ellen Moreton, as they co'ed her ? " 

" Yo' dun weel to say as they coed her," said the gossip, 
with a significant nod. 

" Wheay, wumo* it her gradely name ? '* 

" It wur one ; but whoa knows how mony hoo's gone in 
beside ? It wur a blessed good job Ann Thomley lad geet 
rid o' that madam ; an' why he should go mopin' about like 
someb'dy ut's lost his wits is moore than I con gawm. He'd 
ha' made a nice mess of hissel' if he'd had her. Th' idea o' 
Little Humpy an' her livin' i'th' same house, an' co'in' 
theirsels brother an' sister 1 Jone, they mit think folk han 
no sense, or con see nowt." 

" But hast' yerd owt about her ? " 

*' Well, one doesno' like tellin' o ut one knows, but they 
sayn hoo's bin seen in a gig gooin' through th' lone wi' a 
thick veil o'er her face so ut nob'dy would know her. Billy 
Nimble says he'd tak oath it wur her, tho' ther nowt he 
could tell her by. But he's a deep un', Billy is." 

" Let's see, didno' hoo gie thee that bonnet thou used t' 
wear, wi' th' canary-coloured ribbin ? " 

" Yigh ; but if I'd known as mich as I know now I'd ha' 
thrown it at her. How could Jwo afford to wear sich 
bonnets an' give 'em away when they'm about hauve 
done ? " 

" I used to think thou looked like flyin' when thou'd that 
bonnet on.'* 



K 
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" Fljdn*, indeed ! There's a sort of brid ut I dar'say I 
looked like, but it shall be nameless. I dunno' meean a 
throstle, nor a lark, nor a linnet, an* I'm sure it's not a 
goose." 

"Who art' co'in* a goose?" demanded Dakker wife, 
hurrying into the bakehouse, and placing herself, with arms 
akimbo, against one of the sacks of meal. 

" Not thee, Hannah," Sally replied, without looking at her 
neighbour. " / dunno' talk about folk if others dun." 

" Not if thou's nob'dy to talk to," said Dakker wife, tartly. 
" But if thou hadno' bin i' such a hurry to get a turn here, 
becose thou knew I're comin', thou'd ha' seen summat." 

" Seen what ? " inquired Sally, eagerly. 

" Thou'd give a trifle to know, I dar'say," was the widow's 
provoking reply. " But there's a carriage, wi' two bosses in 
it just gone past." 

"Well, that's nowt. Thou may see a coach wi' four 
bosses in it go through any day. But," Sally remarked, 
putting on the air of one who did not care to be told 
anything, " it depends, I reckon, whoa there wur in it." 

"That's just wheere it is," said the widow, "an' as thou 
doesno' seem to care for knowin' I'll tell thee nowt no 
moore. But boo hadno' a, bonnet wi' a yallow ribbin this 
time ; it wur o black. Owd Mary says hoo's sure it's th' 
same coachman ut come down th' fowt o' Kesmas neet. 
But thou knows o ut thou will know fro' me now. Jone," 
she said, turning to the baker, " I want mine weel baked 
when it's my turn." 

" Yo'n noather on yo' any 'casion t' wait a minit," said the 
shopkeeper. " There's as mony afore bond as '11 sarve yo'. 
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But I know yo'd rajrtlier have an excuse for waitin' an' 
hour." 

" Scrnie folk may," observed the widow drily ; " but I want 
to be gooin' afore yond childer o' mine poo*n th' house 
down." 

" It's a pity about Liza Shaw ; isno* it ? " said Sally-at- 
Ejiocker's. 

" What about her ? " asked Dakker wife. 

" Ut hoo's gettin' so fat," was Sally's reply. 

"I dunno* see ut it matters owt," said Dakker widow. 
" Hoo looks weel with it. Better than bein' sich a blim- 
worm as thee." 

" Sartinly ; but I're thinkin' how mich better it would be 
if her dresses would fit thee beawt th' trouble o' takkin 'em 
in ; an' I dimno' like seein' 'em so baggy. Look how nate 
Ann Thomley aulus is. But then hers are made for her, 
an' no' for someb'dy else." 

" Sithi, Sal," exclaimed Dakker widow, her passion rising 
with a bound, " if thou'd th' same chances as I have thou'd 
never be off owd Shaw's durstone, thankin' 'em for sommat. 
But I'll goo an' put a silk dress on now, an' walk past yo'r 
window with it for the next hauve hour. Thou'rt nobbut 
spiteful becose I winno' tell thee ut Ellen Moreton's come'n 
in a carriage to-day. Thou'd like t' see her, I know, so as 
thou could ax her how long hoo're gooin t' wear her bonnet. 
Gie me my cakes, Jone, an' I'll be off. Yo'n ha' plenty o' 
company when I'm gone." 

I mention this circumstance to give the reader an idea of 
the kind of gossip that was generally handed about in 
Jone-o-Daf s bake house, with the manner in which it was 
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usually detailed) and the reflections it bore upon the 
chara.cter of each individual tattle-monger. It may alsp 
serve to show what chances there would be of such a 
mysterious girl as Ellen Moreton leaving the village without 
having her reputation clawed to the veriest rags, and draggled 
in moral mud. Next to demolishing a good character, and 
assigning the victim a place among the unfortunate of her 
sex, the satisfaction afforded by a side blow at each other 
might take rank ; and the tact displayed in these rencontres 
— the subtle handling of the weapons used, and the adroit 
fencing it required to ward off each thrust, was worthy of 
more righteous warfare. That Ellen Moreton had been seen 
making visits to Hole-i'th'-Wood in this surreptitious 
manner I never believed. I regarded the rumour solely as 
a bogus of the gossip. 

I was at my loom, dressing my work, when Sally-at- 
Knocker's came creeping into the house. Sally always 
appeared to glide about from place to place, as if the practice 
of eaves-dropping had brought about the habit of silent and 
stealthy movement. Being engaged in a noiseless occupation, 
I had a good opportunity of listening to anything our chief 
village tattler had to communicate to my mother, who was 
busy at the bobbin wheel. 

"Thou's no' bin out this momin'; hasta, Ann?" Sally 
commenced, as soon as she had seated herself at the 
hob. 

" I've bin to the pump, that's o," my mother replied. 

" But thou's no' bin for cakes, I see," and Sally's eyes went 
up to the breadflake ! 

'' I'm not wantin' any," said my mother. 
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'• There's strange folk i'th' wold, isno' there, Ann ? " said 
Sally, with the usual " eh, dear, me ! " tacked to the end of 
the sentence. 

" What's up now ?" inquired my mother ; and she turned 
away from the wheel to listen. 

" Nowt partikilar as I know on," was the gossip's tantalizing 
reply. "But folk will meddle o' one another's bizness." 
And she set to, and detailed to my mother the particulars of 
the conversation which had taken place in Jone-o'-Daf s 
bakehouse. 

Certain portions of SaUy's narrative were given in so loud 
a key that I judged they were intended to reach my ears, 
and on that account would be doubly welcome to my mother, 
whose opinion of Ellen Moreton, I was grieved to know, 
very much accorded with that of her neighbour's. I had 
heard so much of the girl paying flying visits to Hole-i'th'- 
Wood, and felt so stung by the comments I had just 
listened to, that I had determined at once never to rest until 
I had ascertained the truth or the falsehood of these rumours. 
For this purpose I sped down the " fowt " to consult with 
iny friend Humpy Dick, whom I found on the point of 
discharging his school for dmner time. 

" I dunno' believe it," said Dick, after I had told him what 
I had heard. " Ellen wouldno' ha* come'n within a mile o' 
this place without seein' thee. If hoo would I'd forfeit my 
crutches. Nawe, Tummy — as soon would a choilt run away 
fro* its mother as Ellen run away fro' thee, without ther 
summat ! " and Dick paused. 

"Happen hoo wants to see me, an' damo' mak hersel' 
known," I suggested. 
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" There inay be summat i' that," said my little friend, 
thoughtfully ; " but if that wench isno' as true to thee as a 
line is to a square, I've gone to owd Wovendale for nowt/* 

" I*d watch th' lone o' day if it wumo' for folknoticin' me, 
an' judgin* what I're on th' look-out for," I said. " I dunno* 
want to be laafed at." 

Dick's face suddenly brightened up. 

" I'll teU thee what thou could do," he said, wriggling 
about on his crutches ; " thou could purtend to keep lookin* 
up i'th' air, an' whistlin' now an* then, as if thou're after 
pigeons. If anybody noticed thee they'd nobbut think 
thou're a little bit of a foo' then." 

I had just exclaimed, " Well done, Dick ! " in compliment 
to the sagacity of my companion, when the post-boy banged 
the door open, and held up two letters, with an apparently 
exultant flourish of his hand. 

"Two brids wi' one stone," he shouted, whipping the 
letters behind him, as if afraid of haying them snatched out 
of his hand. " One for thee, Dick, an* one for thee. Tummy 
— ha, ha ! volantines, I darsay. ' The rose is red, the vilut's 
blue, the pink is sweet, and so are you ' — ^ha, ha ! K they 
are, mun I look at 'em ? Fairation ; I'd let yo' look at mine if 
I'd one. Ha, ha !" 

The letters were given up on the promise being made that 
our occasional plajrfellow might have a look at their contents 
if they proved to be valentines, and we proceeded to open 
them. 

Eager as I was to ascertain what my missive contained, 
somehow I was afraid to open it. But Dick had his unfolded 
in an instant, and the next his chin fell upon his breast. 
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Poor Dick ? It was a cruel thing tb send him an outrageous 
caricature of himself in a wretched daub of print, with 
doggrel of a like character to follow I I would not have done 
it for the world — ^not even had he been my greatest enemy* 
But for a kind and gentle youth, who would not have set 
his crutch on a worm if he could have twisted himself out of 
the way, to be thus made the sport of someone who had not 
as much feeling as the wildest beast of prey — ^it was a blow 
at the theory of human perfection that all the philosophy I 
possessed could not ward off, nor its infliction palliate. 

" Yo'r Nancy couldno' ha' send it, could hoo ?" he sobbed. 
And I saw tears streaming down his thin cheeks. 

"Never!*' I exclaimed. And I broke the seal of my 
valentine-that-might-have-been. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HUMPY DICK "GRADELY DONE UP." 

" Thine 'U be a nice un, I dar'say," Dick observed, wiping 
his eyes, as he would have done in the old simplicity of his 
boyhood, with his jacket sleeve. " Nob'dy would ha' sent 
one like mine to thee, becose thou'rt noane so badly gaited 
as I am." 

" It's not a valentine, Dick — it's a letter, an' fro' Ellen, 
too ! " I exclaimed, as I ran my eyes over the delicious 
contents of the document. 

^ Eh, never, surely 1 " shouted Dick. 
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" It's nowt else," said I. 

" Come, fairation^t's a valentine," said young Mercury, 
peeping over my shoulder. " So are they that sent you this, 
and when we meet we'll have a kiss. Ha, ha ! " 

I did not care for the postboy seeing the letter; the 
whole village might have read it had they wished. But I 
never saw a rueful countenance brighten up so suddenly as 
was the case with Humpy Dick when he heard it was a 
letter from one whom he fondly called sister. 

" Stond fiirr, Wally," he said to the postboy, " an' give 
him elbow-reaum while he reads it. Goo on, Tummy, like 
readin' a chapter i'th' Bible." 

I would have read the letter from the house-top had I 
been asked; so I began at once, Dick saying he would 
'* clear *' for me while I went through the performance. 



Honse, near Chorley, 

February 12, 1846 

Deab Tom — ^Yoa do not know how very anzions I have been all these 

long weeks to write to yon, and explain how it was that I left H. so 

strangely that happy, merry Christmas night. Bat from the very day 

after nntil now I have never left a sick room, where I am nursing, except 

for short intervals, and to sleep ; and even then I have been so closely 

watched for fear that I should write to anyone, that it has been impossible 

for me to write to you ; and it is only by bribing a servant that I have got 

a chance of writing now. Dear Tom, I am not at liberty yet to explain 

everything. But the time is drawing near — and it may sound strange 

to you when I say it is with the deepest sorrow — when I shaU be able to 

tell you all. J wish you to be satisfied with knowing that my regard for you 

has suffered no change, as I trust to find the same with you towards me. 

I have no doubt people have said bad things about me. I can forgive 

them if they have, because I know you would not believe them. Do not 

write back to me ; I might not get the letter if you did. When the change 

has come that I look forward to with a sorrowful hearty I shall write to 

you again. But tiU then trust me to be, 

Yours truly and sincerely, 

Sllen Mobetoh. 
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P.S. — Give my kind love to your sister and Dick Kenyon. Say to 
Dick how happy I was when he was my brother, which I hope he will be 
again sometime. Tell him he need not be anxious about the things I left. 
I am not in want of them. Some day I may come and claim them. Tell 
h.im also that when I do come, if you won't be jealous, we will break an 
egg together. Good-night. KM. 



"Hurray!" Dick shouted, when I had finished reading 
the postscript. " They may send me a valentine now wi* a 
hump on as big as a camel, an' I'll no' be vexed." And his 
imitations of the dancing nigger doU were never given to 
greater perfection. Even his crutches seemed to dance; 
and when he swung one of these helps in the air, as if 
aimmg a blow at some imagmary object, he really looked 
like one who had been seized with a fit of insanity. " That's 
one for Billy Nimble," he exclaimed ; " an' that's another for 
Ellen's enemies (a second swing of the crutch); an' if 
itnybody wants any moore they con have it. Eh, Tummy, 
which is th' nicest, yo'r Nancy or her ? " 

"What dost ax that for?" I said, intending a mild 
rebuke to Dick's simplicity. 

• " Happen I should ha' said nowt," he observed ; and he 
gave another glance at his own valentine, "But yo'r 
Nancy's more than a queen, an' so is Ellen." 

" Ha, ha ! " exclaimed the postboy, as he swung his bag 
upon his shoulder ; " yo' two '11 be gettin' fuddled to-day. 
Ha, ha ! " and off he went. 

/ felt intoxicated already ; and if my little friend was not 
he had the appearance of being, for he conducted himself as 
a drunken man would who was not too far gone in his cups 
to be insanely merry. 

"What about what folk say'n now; eh, Tummy?" he 
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exclaimed, in a triumphant manner. "Dunno' they tell 
Ues ? " 

" Ay ; like th' owd feyther o' lies," I answered. " There 
seems to be no truth i' folk" 

"Thou'll no' goo a watchin' for pigeons now, wilta?" 
said Dick, with his old-fashioned humour sparkling in his 
eyes. " No cloddin' at chimdies an' whistlin*." 

" Nawe ; I con goo to my loom as content as a choilt to 
its kayther, an' chus what anybody says now it winno' 
ruffle my sperrits a mite. If Ellen doesno' write again soon> 
Dick, I'll goo an' try to find her." 

" Wilta, Tummy ? Eh ! I should like to goo wi' thee." 

" But thou couldno' walk" 

" If I conno' walk I con hop furr than thou thinks I con.'* 

" But why dost' want to goo wi' me ? " 

"To see yo' look happy wi* one another. It does me 
good to see folk happy when they desarven to be. Eht 
wouldno' hoo be surprised when hoo see'd us ? " 

"Ay; it would be catchin' her gradely on th' bounce." 

"Happen atin' a traycle-cake. I used to like watchin^ 
her ate traycle-cakes." 

" Becose hoo'd gie thee a bit, I reckon ? " 

" Ay ; aulus. It's a grand place, I dar'say, where hoo lives ; 
no deaut it is." 

" But it disturbs me to think what hoo's dooin' there. I 
conno' mak' it out." And possibly I looked a trifle glum 
when I said it. 

"That's thee ut could goo to thy loom as content as a 
choilt to its kayther," said Dick, with a little of his harmless 
banter. "I thowt -thou didno' look gradely satisfied. I 
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wouldno' advise thee to do any wayvin* to-day. Thou'U 
spoil thy wark if t* doe& Goo out i*th' fields, an' hearken 
out for throstles, an' write poetry. Thou mit write a 
valentine, an' send it to Ellen." 

" But her letter says hoo mit no' get it if I sent one. So 
theere it is," I said. 

" Ay ; that's awkart ; " and Dick became thoughtful " I 
wonder what hoo's doing theere ? " he said, scratching his 
pate as if to dig out an answer. "Hoo'U be a tip-top 
sarvant, I dar'say. Happen a nuss." 

" Th' letter says hoo's nussin' ; but whether owd or young 
bothers me. I'U goo an' see her afore I rest." 

" But thou'U wait till days are a bit longer, wiltno' ? Let it 
be Aister week, an' then 1 shall have three days of a haliday." 
. '* WeU, agreed on ; it shall be Aister week. 1 wonder how 
fur it is to Chorley ? " 

" I've yerd Owd Shaw's wagginer say it's somewheere about 
five-an'-twenty mile. He goes theere once a week." 
" What for ? " I eagerly asked. 
" They*n a factory theere," was the reply. 
There might have been a shock of an earthquake beneath 
my feet, for I shook as if the whole system of nature had 
jarred into a rocking and vibrating motion, on hearing that 
damning sentence. Old Shaw's a mill near Chorley ! Ellen 
Moreton living in that neighbourhood — ^living in a mysterious 
manner I Ned Shaw visiting the mill, as he must for 
business purposes ! Oh, horror ! Instantly my jealousy began 
to weave a web of falsehood, intrigue, and guilt, that wrapped 
niy soul as if with a garment of ice. But there is no truth 
in this world, I inwardly exclaimed, if she be false. 
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*' Dick," I said, when I could speak, " thou shouldno* ha' 
towd me that ; an' yet thou shouldno' ha' kept it fro' me." 

" I see no hurt i' tellin' thee it's twenty-five mile to 
Chorley," Dick faltered out, the expression of his face full of 
alarm at my excited manner. " I could hop it in a day, I 
know, if I'd now an' then a Uft in a cart. I'm noane feart 
but I could get mony a hft, becose carters han aulus bin 
good to me." 

" It isno' th' distance I'm lookin* at, Dick ; if it wur a 
thousant mile I'd goo. But Ellen — th' fact'iy — Ned Shaw 1 
— Oh, Dick ! — conno' thou see nowt ?" 

" Nowt nobbut goodness, Tummy — ^nowt nobbut goodnesa" 

" Then thou'rt a httle thickyead, Dick," I said, and dashed 
out of the house. 

I hardly knew what I was doing, or whither I was going. 
I had hurried up th' " fowt," and passed our door without 
seeing it, and was being borne along by an irresistible impulse. 
I did not go into the fields to listen for the early thrushes : 
I was in anything but the right frame of mind for that. But 
still I was going somewhere, and I found myself somewhere 
at last. It was in the taproom of the Bridge Inn, sitting face 
to face with my old enemy BiUy-o'-Matty's. 

Billy scowled at me but said nothing, till I took hold of 
an empty pint pot that stood near him, and hammered the 
table with it 

" Thou'll oather ha' to fill that or feight," Billy said, laying 
his clenched hand upon the table. 

" I shall feight, then," I said, as I felt ready for anything. 
" But thou'll ha' to strike me th' fust : an* I meean keepin' a 
good watch on thee, my lad." 
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Billy muttered something that was inarticulate, then laid 
his head on his arms as if to sleep. I called for whisky — 
strong and hot, which seemed to stagger the barmaid, as I 
had never been in the room before, and my lips at that 
time were innocent of the taste of ^irituous liquors. But 
the whisky came — ^pungent and steaming — and I gulped it 
down at once, for, shame to own it, I had a desire to get 
drunk« I felt a dizziness creeping over me ; the room 
began to go round, and the tables and chairs to move about. 
I rose from my seat, staggered, and felL No sooner was I 
prostrate than Billy -o'-Matty*s sprang from the form upon 
which he had been skulking, and rushed at me, giving me a 
kick in the loins that made me cry out. But the dastardly 
hound was not to have it all his own way. I heard a crash 
of something, and in a moment, he dropped bellowing by my 
side. Humpy Dick had felled him with his crutch. It 
appeared my little friend, afraid that I meant mischief 
either to myself or someone else, had followed to watch my 
movements, and presented himself in the taproom just in 
the nick of time to prevent Billy-o'-Matty's from pursuing 
his murderous intentions any further than the first onslaught. 

What followed I had no recollection of The excitement 
and the whisky had done their work, and I was a helpless 
inebriate. It was a mystery to me how I got home ; and I 
have no remembrance whatever of being put to bed. But I 
could hear the crash of Humpy Dick's crutch for days 
after. 

That was my first and only debauch, and the consequences 
were fruitful of wholesome lessons. The shock my system 
had received brought on fits of shivering which culminated 
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in fever that kept me prostrate in bed for weeks. At one 
time I must have been dilirious, for I had troops of beautiful 
visitors about me, that turned to ogres ere they left, 
and mocked me with gibes and sneers. But one visitor 
came in the shape of a lame and deformed boy, whose 
crutches turned to silver rods, and whose face had the fair 
and winning look of one that I had seen somewhere represent- 
ing that of a saint, whose care in life was the ministering to 
orphan babes, and the succouring of the poor. 

When consciousness returned I seemed to hear many 
repetitions of the inquiry — " How arta. Tummy ! " as if they 
had lodged in my memory in a frozen state, only to be set 
at hberty by the thaw of reason. Then I remembered 
having once called that visitor a " little thickyead," and my 
conscience smote me. But when I asked forgiveness of the 
rash expression, I was promised it on two conditions — that I 
would restore Ellen Moreton to my confidence, and help to 
recruit my shattered health by sucking two eggs. I promised 
the latter, and hoped my best to do the former. 

I asked my mother one day how I got home after being 
set upon by Billy-o'-Matty's, as I had only a very dim 
recollection of the circumstance. She told me the landlord 
brought me home, and had at the same time to act as pro- 
tector to Humpy Dick, who had made such a figure of 
Billy's head that he had to wear bandages round it for a 
whole fortnight. It was amusing, she said, to watch Dick 
when on his visits to see me — ^how, when leaving, he would 
peep at the door, to ascertain if Billy was about, then peg 
down the " fowt " like a racer, on seeing the course was 
clear. 
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But Spring came, and with it my fullest strength returned 
Easter week was at hand, the time my little friend and I had 
fixed upon to go in search of my truant mistress ; and we 
were making such preparations for our journey as our personal 
wants might require. Dick had traced on a map every yard 
of the road we had to travel, supposing our destination to 
be Chorley ; and he had not the least doubt of our being able 
to reach it in a single day's march. He had had the arm- 
pieces of his crutches newly padded and leathered, and his 
legs were getting so strong that he could walk across the 
house floor without supports. This feat of locomotion, 
which he begged of me to witness, was such a ludicrous 
performance that I could not help roaring when I saw it. 

And now came Easter Monday, the day for our setting 
put., The morning was as fine as we could have desired, 
though slightly touched with frost, that disappeared as the 
day advanced. We started early, and were fortunate in 
getting a lift as far as Manchester in the tail of the miller's 
waggon. From Manchester we struck out through Salford 
and Pendleton on to Eccles, before we thought of resting ; 
but on passing the celebrated " cake " shop, my companion 
could not resist the temptation which the window held 
forth, and he suggested that we had a " tuppeny go " each, 
which would enable us to refresh ourselves in two ways. 
This we did ; and the delicious morsels of confectionery 
went down with such a relish that Dick declared he could 
have "manished" half-a-dozen." 

. The few minutes' rest were not without their refreshing 
influence, and we journeyed on to Patricroft, where we found 
to our dismay, and to the confusion of my companion's 
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topographical knowledge, that we were on the wrong road. 
But our luck served us in the end, as we were fortunate 
enough to meet with a conveyance going to Blackrod, and 
the driver very kindly offered us seats, which we gladly 
accepted. He declined our offer of pajmient for the ride, 
and even insisted upon our sharing a pint of beer with him 
at a convenient tavern, for which we felt exceedingly 
grateful. 

Thanking our unknown benefactor, and receiving in» 
structions from him as to how we ought to pursue our 
journey, we prepared ourselves for another stage. After 
tramping about four miles on a rough tedious road I began 
to have cravings for something more solid than "Eccles 
cakes," so I unslung a huge rhubarb pasty that was suspended 
from my neck, and we sat down by the roadside to partake 
of it My companion said he was not particularly himgry, 
but he wanted to hear the birds sing, and to administer a 
rubbing to the weakest of his legs. But I could see that 
Dick was tired, and that there was a look of weariness 
about his eyes. He ate with a languor that portended a 
desire to sleep, and once he expressed a wish that time and cir- 
ciunstances would permit of his taking a stretch on the grass. 
I rallied him, however, and when we had finished our savoury 
repast, its chief flavour being that suppUed by the garden, 
we gathered ourselves up to resume our journey. But 
Dick's progress was more slow and laboured, and he had 
increased longings to hear the birds sing. Shadows of 
trees began to lengthen on the road, and the disk of the 
sun grew broader, and its brightness more of an orange tint 
Evening was approaching, and we had yet some miles to go. 
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We had, however, a pleasant diversion to make across the 
country, and we were already at the stile leading us to it. 

Our path here lay on the skirt of a wood where the spring 
leaves were fresh and green, and through which a brooklet 
sang its homeward song that was echoed back to us from the 
deepening glooms of that sylvan sohtude. As the twilight 
receded, and the stars took their places in the watch of 
heaven, the song of the brooklet seemed to sink into a 
murmur, as if the hour of rest had been curfewed by the last 
thrush, and all nature commanded to cease its labours and 
put out its fires for the night. The stream was spanned by 
a plank, without protecting rails, that made the task of 
crossing a difficult, if not a dangerous one, even to the 
steadiest footed, but to such as Humpy Dick, with his poor 
legs and their wooden helps, an impossibility. 

My friend paused at the end of the bridge and looked 
aroimd. Then his eyes fell upon a sloping bank that 
seemed to nestle invitingly beneath a low axch of fohage 
in which the fancy might suppose robins had made their 
hospice, waiting to hear the cries of wandering " babes," 
that they might spread over them their leafy coverlet. With 
a camp fire close at hand, and a wrapper to keep off the 
dew, this bank would have been a bed for a prince. 

" That would be a nice place for sleeping if th' sun could 
shoine on us a bit," Dick observed, gazing longingly at the 
spot his eyes had rested on. " I could goo o'er in a second, 
if I're laid down." 

" Why, art' so done up as that ? " I asked. 

" Ay ; I'm gradely tired out," he replied, apparently ready 
to lie down where he stood. 
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" If we could manage to get about a quarter of a mile furr, 
there's a bam I could see fro' the top o*th' cloof," I said, 
speaking as encouragingly as I could. "We mit shelter 
without danger o' catchin* cowd, for neets are none so warm 
yet." 

'• But how mun I get o*er this bridge T wistfully asked my 
companion. " If I*re across I think I could manage to hop 
a little bit furr, but not so far, becose under my arms are 
sore, an' my legs feel as if I'd a pair o' empty trowsers on." 

An idea struck me. 

" Get on my back, an' I'll carry thee o'er," I said, " bracing 
my muscles for the work. " Thou'rt not above th' weight of 
a two-year-owd choilt. We con but tumble i'th' bruck, as 
howit turns out. Thou shall stroddle a tit for once,owd lad !" 

A ray of Dick's old humour lighted up his face on hearing 
this proposal, and he was as near breaking out into a laugh 
as the feebleness of his condition would permit. 

« WeU," he said, " if we go'en i'th' bruck I shall be th' 
bottommost; so I dunno' mind riskin' it. Gie me a fair 
back. Tummy." 

" Come on, then," I said. So, stooping down, I hitched 
him on my back, with some difficulty ; and making a stirrup 
seat of his crutches, essayed to cross the bridge. " Do'st 
feel reet i' thy saddle ?" I inquired, as I felt Dick's head 
fall against mine. 

There was no response to this inquiry ; and I thought it 
strange on the part of my companion. 

" Thou munno' be tryin' no sort o' marlocks wi' me," I said ; 
" becose if t' does we booath go'en i'th' wayter ; " and I 
planted my foot firmly on the plank. Nine or ten steps. 
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steadily taken, and I found myself safely landed on the other 
side of the stream, with my burden as soundly asleep as 
though his head had been laid on a softer pillow than the 
back of my own cranium could make him. Nature in my 
poor friend was thoroughly exhausted ; or, as he expressed 
himself on awaking, he was " gradely done up." 

I was not at all inclined to disturb the sleeper, notwith- 
standing that his weight grew heavier, and I had not quite 
regained my usual strength. But the bam I had sighted 
was near at hand ; so I determined to struggle on with my 
load. I was -ready to drop when I reached the cozy and 
solitary outbuilding, whose fragrant store, redolent ot the 
past year's harvest, promised a sweet and wholesome couch 
for the night. The wicket in one of the larger doors I found 
was unfastened, so that access to the bam was easy, and the 
task of selecting a spot on which to stretch ourselves was 
not more difficult. On a low shelving of hay I placed my 
still soundly-sleeping friend ; and laying myself down beside 
him, I was soon wrapped in the deepest slumber. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ON THE TRACK. 

The morning, with a golden eye, was peeping through the 
loopholes and chinks of the bam when the first conscious- 
ness of the nature of my lodgings dawned upon me. But I 
found Humpy Dick wide awake, as he had been for a 
considerable time, vainly trying to make out where he was. 
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"This is not owd Steve*son*s bam, is it, Tummy?" he 
inquired, at the same time rousing himself up, and looking 
round, 

"Hast' forgotten what quarter o'th' wold we're in?" 
I asked, in reply. 

Dick looked round again. 

"We're in a Christian country; I con tell by thoose 
scythes hangin' up again th' wall," he replied. "But 
whether we're in Hole-i'th'-Wood, or far away, I con no 
moore tell than th' mon i'th' moon." 

" We're no' fer off Chorley," I said, with. a wish to enlighten 
my companion as to his whereabouts. " Thou's surely no' 
forgotten havin' to be carried ? " 

" That ackeaunts for my legs bein' so stiff, an* my arms 
so sore," Dick observed, giving his knees a rubbing. I 
know o about it now ; we're gooin' a-seechin' EUen." 

"Thou must ha slept soundly to ha' forgotten what 
arrand we'm on," I said, and I got up from my bed, and 
shook myself. " It wur th' fust thing ut coome to me when 
I wakkent." 

But thou happen doesno' dreeam as I do," said my com- 
panion, thoughtfully, and as if endeavouring to remember 
some portion of a recent dream. "Thou'd happen forget 
things thysel' iff did. Eh, I have bin in a grand place 
to-neet ! " 

" Ay, very," I remarked ; " it's a palace this is, if we nobbut 
could think so." 

"But I meean i' my dreeam. Thou remembers seein* 
thoose coalpits as we coome on th' road ? " 

" Which on *em '11 do ?" 
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" Any on *em/' 

«WeU." 

" I dreeamt about gooin' down one ; an' i'th' tub I went 
down in tlier a collier wi' a face like an angel ; and when lie 
spoke his voice had a silvery sound, ut put me i* mind o' 
someb'dy ut isno' a collier, but as bonny a wench as any 
there is i* Hole-i'th'-Wood, now Ellen Moreton isno' theere." 

" Well, I dunno' see mich in a dreeam like that." 

" But thou will e'en now. When we geet to th' bottom 
o*th* coalpit this collier sprang out o*th' tub as if he'd springs 
at his feet; and he beckoned o' me to follow him. 0' somehow 
I couldno' help myseP ; so I went on, an' followed him to 
wheere ther a lot o' colliers workin' ; an' by th' dim leet ut 
shoint fro' their candles I could see their faces wumo* as 
roough an' hard as some colliers ut we known. 

" * Yo'n some nicer lads i* this country than we han i' 
ours,' I said to th' collier. 

"'These are young women,' he said; 'an' I'm a fairy 
coUier watchin' o'er 'em! These are th' mothers of an 
unborn generation o' free an' noble Englishmen. An' look 
what they're dooin' ? ' 

" ' Is there no wayvin' i' this country ? " I axt him. 

" * Not a loom for these,' he said. 

" ' Nor farmm' ? " 

" ' Not for these. It's th' coalpit or nowt. Now look at 
other countries ut areno' co'ed as free an' as noble as this ! ' 
Then ther a leet shoint at th' furr end, an' it spread out 
like simshoine upo' green hills, an' valleys, an' meadows, 
tracked wi' little fairy feet, an* cottage houses pearched i' 
quiet nooks, an' white as th' elder blossoms ut wur himg 
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about 'em. I' bits o' croft an' gardens white clooas wnr 
flappin' upo* lines ; an* wenches wi' red cheeks an* elbows, 
an' some wi' yeads as black as a ripe blackberry, an' others 
th' colour o' yo'r Nancy's, wur skippin' about fro' place to 
place, an' lookin' as free an' as howsome as th' leets an* th' 
shadows ut rowled o'er th' country, or as th' wayter ut 
dashed down th' mountain sides. This fairy collier towd 
me ther noather lords nor parks i' that coimtry — ^no 
huntin' poor hares, an' co'in it good owd EngUsh sport. 
Out o' every six families five had lend o' their own; 
an' th' folk wur th' healthiest an' th' happiest i'th' wo'ld. 
That must be a grand country. Tummy." 

" But what has that to do wi' us bein* here, Dick ? A 
dreeam's nowt nobbut a dreeam after o." 

" I know it. But o' somehow I conno' help feelin' as if 
this dreeam had summat to do wi' us bein' here. It wur 
happen wi' yerrin that chap ut gan us a ride in his spring 
cart, tellin' us about there bein' women coUiers, an' what a 
strange life it caused *em to leead, ut made me dreeam as I 
have bin dooin'. Ther one o' thoose colKer wenches looked 
so mich like EUen Moreton that I conno' help wonderin' 
about it." 

" 1*11 tell thee what, Dick," I said, not reUshing the con- 
clusions my companion evidently was drawing, "did owd 
Wovendale ever put sich notions as thoose i' thy yead.? 
Thou'll believe i' witchcraft next." 

"Thou doesno* know what Wovendale has done," Dick 
repKed. "He knows summat about moore things than 
figures. Far lamed as he is, he says he's gropin' i' 
darkness, as if ther a leet at th' back of a wall he're tiyin' 
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to get at an' couldno', but could see rays shoot out i'th sky 
breeter an' breeter, till they filled his heart wi' sich love an' 
his soul wi' sich beauty as few about him could see or feel. 
There's some grand truth we known nowt about yet, 
Tummy ; but sich as owd Wovendale are lookin' for it wi' 
een unblinded, an' minds ready for takkin howd on't when 
they'n fund it. Thoose are th' owd felly's words ut I've 
yerd him say mony an' mony a time." 

" Well, thee just shut thy een for about two minits, an' 
dreeam about a good breakfast," I said, feeling so hungry 
that I could almost have made a meal of my bed curtains. 

"I think we'd best goo out an' seech one," was Dick's 
sensible response. " If it wur turmit time we could manage 
better. Suppose we go'en to th' farmhouse an' tell 'em 
we'n bin sleepin' here, an' if they'n let us have some bread 
an' milk we'n pay 'em for booath lodgins an' breakfast ? " 
. " Capital ! " I exclaimed, with an eager desire to be falling 
to at the delicious repast. " If ther a nice rindle o' wayter 
about, an' we'd a bit o' sooap, we met mak' oursels look 
tidier an' fresher than we are." 

" I've a bit . o' sooap i' my pocket," said my companion, 
with a twinkle of satisfaction in his eyes. "I thowt we 
should want it, as we should ha* to do some campin' out, an' 
it wouldno' do for Ellen to see us lookin' like two dirty 
tramps ut had pigged anjrwheere." 

" Not if hoo's working at a coalpit, an* wur comin' whoam 
fro* th' neet shift," I suggested, with an intentional fling at 
Dick's philosophy of dreams. 

"I dunno' think there's any danger o' that," said he, 
sUding ofi his couch, and setting his crutches for a start to 
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leave our lodgings. " I've faith i' findin* her diiBFerent to 
that, an* soon too." 

" Let's be gettin* on, then." 

We at once crept through the wicket door and out into 
the warm and cheering sunshine. Early as we deemed our 
rismg, we were behmd the rest of creation, for the cows 
were in the meadows, and the birds were on the wing, and 
the sweet, shrill matins of the lark were making the air 
musical with lyric worship. The morning mists were 
bathing the feet of old Rivington, and his pike crown stood 
boldly out in the blue sky. 

We found a small brook close at hand, a tributary of the 
stream we had crossed the evening before; and here we 
prepared ourselves for our toilet. I had to hold my 
companion in a stooping posture, as if I was bent on 
doubling him up ; and just as he was making his last splash 
in the refreshing pool, I heard a voice behind us shouting — 

" Heigh, heigh ! What are yo' dooin' theere ? " 

I looked round, and saw an elderly man with a stout 
walking-stick in his hand coming leisurely towards us ; and 
his manner had an angry, threatening appearance with it. 
I judged him at once to be the tenant of the farm we were 
trespassing on; and I had my misgivings that something 
not over pleasant would be the result of our being dis- 
covered. 

" Let me talk to him," said Dick, hastily wiping his face 
with the handkerchief that we had used as a knapsack on 
our journey. " Thou'U get into a temper if thou spakes." 

The wrathful gesticulations of the old man grew less 
demonstrative as he approached ; so that when he came up 
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to us, and his eyes met the pleading look of my companion, 
his resentment appeared to be completely disarmed. 

" Dun yo* know yo*r trespassin* ? " he asked, mildly ; and 
his words were addressed to Dick, whose sweet face seemed 
to mterest him. 

"Ay; we're aulus trespassinV was my little friend's 
reply. "We'n no lond of our own, an' we're like to be 
somewheere. We'n bin trespassin* o neet.*' 

" I see," said the farmer ; " yo'n bin sleepin' i* that bam, 
ha' no' yo' ? " 

" We han," said Dick. 

" I knew that by th' part o' yo'r bed stickin' to yo'r clooas." 
And the old man laughed. " An' what ackeaunt han yo' to 
give o' yorsels ? Yo' are no' regilar tramps, I con see." 

"We're two poor lads fro' th' tother side Manchester," 
said Dick ; " an' we're come'n here a-seechin someb'dy ut's 
run away. We ha' no' mich brass to do on, becose Tmnmy's 
nobbut a wayver, an' I'm a — I'm a — " 

" Well, I should ha' thowt thou geet thy livin' i'th' middle 
of a cum fielt if it wumo' for that face o' thine. I think th' 
brids, i'stead o' bein' freetened at seein' thee, would hop on 
thy shoother, an' play wi' thee; so thou wouldno' be o' 
mich use as a cum boggart, unless thou'd an owd hat poo'd 
down to thy chin." The farmer had another quiet laugh 
at his own mde wit, and was turning on his heel to leave 
us, when Dick arrested his steps by asking if he had 
forgiven us for the trespass. 

"Forgan yo'!" exclaimed the old man, again turning 
round to us ; "I think yo'n moore to forgive than I have if 
yo'r seechin' a runaway. Get yo' on th' road afore our Sam 
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comes, or else lie may happen be a bit rough wi yo'. What 
are yo' gom* to do for a breakfast, for yo' looken himgry 
enoogh ? " 

"We'm wonderin* where we could get some bread an* 
milk," replied Dick, giving a suggestive glance towards the 
farmhouse, which stood about a quarter of a mile in the 
distance, and farther from the road we had come. 

" I dar'say I con fit yo' up wi' that, if it's o yo' wanten'," 
said the farmer, and he pointed his stick towards the 
farmhouse. " Yo' go yonder, an' tell th' owd woman yo'n 
seen me ; an' hoo'U let yo' have what yo' wanten, an* plenty 
on it, too. But stop, I'd best go wi' yo', or our Sam may be 
settin' th' dog at yo'. He's a bad un to lads, our Sam is. 
Nip away, hopper." 

" Yo're very good," said Dick ; and opening my lips for 
the first time, I made use of a similar expression. 

" Yo'd ha' fund me different if I'd thowt yo'd bin after lark 
neezes," observed the old yeoman, sternly ; and he led the 
way to his house. 

As my companion set his crutches to follow he whispered 
to me — 

" There's more goodness in th* wo*ld, Tummy, than some 
folk thinken there is, if we knew where to look for it, or 
how to get at it. It's becose we dunno' aulus find it wheere 
we're led to expect it, ut mak's some think we're wurr than 



we are." 



"Moore's the pity," I rejoined; and we went oa 
Alack 1 we do not build and furnish houses now-a-days 
with a view to homely comfort Stand-off pride; rigid 
stateliness; cold aesthetic harmony of piUar, wall, and. 
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architrave, to which a German writer applied the term of 
" frozen music ; " the " chilled beauty " of marble ; garish 
combinations of plaster, paint, and glitter; rosewood 
idols for eye-worship; ghastly mirrors, reflecting austere 
forms; costly tables, ostentatiously laden with unread 
books; these are the unenjoyable luxuries out of which the 
proverbially hearth-loving Englishman seeks now to con- 
struct the domestic sepulchre which he is vainly pleased to 
call his home. 

Give me, rather, the lowly, old-fashioned cottage roof, 
with its mellowed lights and its warm nooks ; its sanded 
floor and its shining hearth; its honey-comb of quaint 
snuggeries, redolent of the dairy just beyond ; its comings in 
and goings out of brusque and wholesome life ; its merry 
gatherings at eve, with the song, or the fiddle, or the flute ; 
and its thrilling story of weird-land piped out of the old 
arm-chair by age in gaitered legs, whilst listening youth, 
with mouth agape, sits awe-struck at the wonders of the 
past These are homestead glories fast falling away, to be 
replaced by a fashion of make-beUeve happiness that fills 
not the heart, but drives its votaries to seek stirring 
enjoyment in other haunts, where the revelry of ball and 
cue are the sorry substitutes for the soul-refreshing 
pastime of love. 

Of this latter character seemed to be the farmhouse to 
which we were being conducted by our strange host. It 
was the old black and white mansion of at least two 
centuries ago, when we sought not pleasure in the glare of 
gaslight, nor were drowsily trundled home in cabs ; when 
woods rang with shouts, and my lady Phillis listened to the 
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tale of love at the meadow style, or the litde gate beyond 
the church, and not in the saloon, where vapid song, and 
smoke, and drink drown all the finer susceptibilities of the 
tender passion. 

We were led into the spacious kitchen, and introduced to 
the farmer's wife — a fine old body, who put down her heels 
when she walked, and looked before her at each step she 
took. 

" Find these lads a mowffin apiece an' as mich milk as 
they con swig," said the head of the house to his second in 
conunand. " They looken as hungry as two rottans." 

The old lady, no ways hurried, glided into a room of 
which an array of large white-scoured wooden bowls was 
the chief furniture, and out of which were produced lesser 
bowls filled with milk yet warm, and still yellow with its 
native richness. From another room the muffins were 
brought by a strong-armed girl, with fingers almost nailless, 
and a waist that seemed to have run wild, and shaped itself 
as it listed. These, along with a half-moon of butter, were 
placed so invitingly before us that we fell to at once, and 
before we had received the encouraging injunction of our 
hostess to "fill yo'r pokes," as she quaintly expressed herself. 

Humpy Dick was buttered up to the eyebrows in no 
manner of time ; and the incipient moustache that timidly 
grew upon his upper lip was adorned with a creamy arch, 
to which every sip of the deUcious beverage added a fresh 
and unctuous layer. I have not the vanity to conceal that 
I was quite as much in earnest as my companion, and 
possibly ate with as fiercely ravenous an appetite. We were 
both equally sharp set. 
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Whilst engaged in discussing this wholesome breakfast 
meal, our host seated himself by the fender, from which 
point of observation I could see now and then he was 
contemplating the work that was going on at the table. 
The goodwife busied herself in making short and divers 
journeys about the kitchen — ^from the dresser at one point 
to the cupboard at another ; from the pot-shelf, in a cross 
direction, to the window looking out upon the meadows, 
then hiding herself in the room among the wooden bowls, 
her apparent employment bemg the grindmg of the sand 
on the various tracks she was making over the gritty floor, 
so as to give them a smoother and whiter appearance. 

"So yo' come fro' th' tother side Manchester, dim yo* ?** 
said our host, taking his pipe out of the comer and lighting 
it at the fire. 

" Ay," was our brief answer. 

" What part, hke — wdham way ? " 

" Hole-i'th^Wood." 

" Yo'd happen know my sister, then, John Steve'son's wife ; 
he has a farm theere." 

" We know her very weel," replied Humpy Dick, turning 
suddenly from the table and confronting the farmer. " We 
liven* close to th' farm. I live in a house ut belongs 
to 'em." 

" If yo' know Johnny Steve'son's wife yo* know a good 
woman,** said the farmer, blowing up his pipe. "But 
Johnny an' me, somehow, never could hit it together. His 
yead*s put on his shoulders very quarely. Says one thing 
an' meeans another. If ar Betty had any childer I should 
ha* ta'en thee to ha' bin akin. When hoo*re younger her 
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fece wur like thine. Tell her yo'n seen her brother Bob 
when yo* getten back." 

We would only be too glad to do that, we replied. 

"If yo'r seeching someb'dy ut's run away yo'n be gooin^ 
to th* warkhouse, I reckon," said the farmer, turning the 
point of the conversation. 

No ; our destination was House. 

" I wouldn't advise yo' to go theere to-day." 

"Why?" 

" I think Captain Bradshaw's about givin' his leease up." 

What did he mean ? 

" He's about deem'." 

But we didn't want to see him. Did ©ur host know who 
lived there besides the Captain ? 

The farmer shook his head. 

"Did yo' ever know a lass co'ed Ellen Moreton?" I 
ventured to ask, but in fear and trembling, for I began to 
imagine I was treading upon the crust of a volcano. 

" I knew her very weel when hoo're livin'," replied the 
farmer, with a strange smile, and he gave me a very unin- 
telligible wink. 

" When hoo're livin' !" I gasped, and I fell back in my 
chair. " Wheay, is hoo dead ?" 

"Ay; Nell Mo'ton's deead. Thou knew her, didtno*, 
Letty ?" our host said, turning to his wife, who had begun 
to listen to our discourse. 

" I did — I did,'* said the old womaa " Hoo're a quare 
wench wur Ellen ; a nice nowt." 

"But how limg has hoo bin deead ?" I asked, thinking it 
possible that there might be some mistake. 
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*' I con hardly tell ; some time," was the reply. 

" But it met be another Ellen Moreton ?" I suggested 

"Nay; ther nowt but one. Everybody knew NelL A 
proud, saucy besom hoo wur, an' desarved what hoo geet. 
It's a bad job for some folk when they're pratty." 

Still I clung to the hope that the two Ellen Moretons were 
not one and the same. 

" What did hoo do for a livin*," I asked. " Wur hoo a 
sarvant ?'* 

" I never knew her to be a sarvant. Hoo worked i'th* 
coalpit at one time ; but in her latter days hoo walked about 
like a lady." 

The cloud of mystery hanging about that dear girl was 
thickening fest. But there was a perturbation of intelli- 
gence working on Humpy Dick's face that seemed to be 
struggling to penetrate the cloud, if not to dispel it 
altogether. 

"Did Ellen ever live at House?" I faltered out, 

afraid of, yet eager to hear the answer. 

" Nawe," said the farmer, with another strange smile, and 
another unintelligible wink ''That wur wheere hoo wanted 
to get, but hoo couldno' manage it. He Uves theere, if he's 
livin' at o." 

"What^eT 

" Captain Bradshaw." 

Although to me the cloud of mystery was still thickening, 
my companion's face was growing brighter. 

"Th' captain," continued the farmer, "met ha* done moore 
for her if hoo'd behaved hersel. But hoo ran away, and left 
her choilt at th* warkhousa Th' captain did weel to it, too, 

M 
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an' had it weel eddicated. But like mother like dowter, th' 
youi^ un had a fit o* gooin' away, too." 

" What name did th' dowter go by V 

" I never knew. Hoo's bin lost many a year. I believe 
summat's bin yerd on her, by what folk saya" 

"Depend on*t that's her we're seechin'/' I exclaimed, 
jumping up from the table, and, I daresay, looking as wild 
as I possibly could. " Come, Dick, limber up, an' let's be 
off." Then, turning to our host, I begged to know how 
much we were in his debt for our breakfast and lodginga 

" Well," said the farmer, with a good-humoured snule, "as 
yo' known ar Betty, an' promised yo'n tell her yo'n seen 
their Bob, I'll charge yo' nowt for yo'r breakfast ; but as yo' 
took yo'r lodgin's without my leave, I'll charge yo' just 
twice as mich. Yo' conno' grumble at that, I think" 

No more we could. So thanking the old couple for their 
kindness towards two strangers, and promising that we 
would call again if ever we came that way, with bounding 
hearts and jo3rful anticipations, we took our departure from 
that hospitable farmstead, and set forward by a weU-directed 
route for House. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FOUND ! 

I CANNOT teU what were my feelings that bright April 
morning, as we crossed the dew-bespangled meadow which 
led us back into the lane where we had broken our journey 
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the night before. I was neither elated nor unhappy, nor 
anxious or doubtful My mind appeared to be filled with a 
mixture of sensations — different, yet harmonizing, and all 
tending to impel me onwards to the unravelling of a 
mystery that was only hidden from me by a veil so thin 
that the dim outlines could be traced here and there, and 
partially revealing the texture of the whole design. 

With my companion it was a wild episode in what he was 
pleased to call an adventurous life. I was a kind of civil 
Don Quixote, and he was my Sancho Panza. We were both 
in pursuit of our fair Dulcinea, if we were not ready to cross 
swords, or break a lance in her defence. Everything was 
favourable to the success of the chase, and the prize would 
soon be in our grasp. 

After indulging in speculations that almost won me over 
to his extravagant way of thinking, Humpy Dick fell back 
upon the nice adaptability of the world and its resources to 
people who were gratefully satisfied with small blessings, 
and who, unlike Satan of old, did not aspire to things 
beyond their reach. 

" What could be nicer," he argued, " than sleepin' on a 
haymoogh ? I've yerd folk talk about their fither beds, an* 
their curtains, an' carpets upo* th' floor, but they conno* be 
made to smeU as sweet as hay, con they, Tummy ? " 

" But they con be softer," I replied. 

"I wouldno' give a marble for a softer bed than that 
floose I slept on yestemeet, barrin' th' rottans comin' a*- 
nibblin' at one's legs, which they mit do when we're asleep. 
Then, what's nicer than weshin' 'em at a bruck, like brids ?" 

I owned that it was very refreshing. 
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" iiXL what's nicer than bein' hungry, when there's a seet 
o' summat to fill up with ? '* 

It was a lively sensation, if not an over-agreeable one, at 
the time, I was willing to admit. 

" An' what makes a nicer breakfast than new mowffin an* 
new milk ? " 

With a good appetite, I agreed that it was deUcious. 

" An' what nicer whoam is there than an owd farm-house, 
like that we'n bin in ? " 

It was a snug homestead, of a thoroughly English pattern, 
and with an atmosphere of domestic comfort about it that 
was quite fascinating, I gave as my opinion. 

" An' what a nice gronmother th' owd woman would mak', 
necklin* about th' house, an' givin' butter-cakes to gron- 
childer, an' now an' then a soft souse to one ut's nowt, an' 
an extry bit when it's done skrikin' ! Hoo's a gradely 
pattern o* one — isno' hoo ? " 

A very comfortable old dame, I admitted. 

" An' th' owd farmer, too. He doesno' look as sore as 
some, nor as stupid. He wouldno' stick a knife in a foout- 
bo, would he ? nor squeeze a lad imder his arm till he're 
like a wasp ? 

I didn't think he would do either. 

" I knew," said Dick, " ut he wouldno' hurt us as soon as 
I see'd him. Givin* us a breakfast wur better than givin' us 
a good threshin', or settin' th' dog at us." 

" I should think so," I responded. 

"I wonder why everybody isno' like him? They'd be 
better off if they wur — I'm sure they would. I say, Tummy, 
that wench is a strapper — isno' hoo ? " 
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" Like a young elephant lumberin' about th' house," I 
observed, at which remark Dick set up a loud laugh. 

" Ay ; hoo gets through some wark, 1*11 be bund. Hoo's 
tupt her yead again a cow's tub till hoo's groon welly th* 
shape o' one. Then what a lot o* cracks hoo has in her 
honds ! They're weUy like ettercrop neezes. We shall see 
one afore lung, I expect, ut'll be so different." 

" Whoa dost' mean ? " I asked. At the same time I had 
a good idea as to who was running in Dick's nund. 

" Eh, thou knows. Tummy," he exclaimed, giving a shrug 
with his bony shoulders. "Thou nobbut wants me to 
mention her name, so as thou con stretch thysel', an* feel 
proud. Let's see," and he paused to look around ; " we han 
to turn into this lone, ha' no we ? " 

We had come to the end of the lane, which we could see 
led to a solitary dwelling of the modem villa type, about the 
breadth of two moderately-sized fields distant, and which, 
from the description we had heard of house — ^hence- 
forth to be named " Blank House " — we judged to be that 
veritable mansion. 

" Yond's th* cover, Dick," I observed hurriedly ; " but I 
dunno' know how it'U be about findin' th' hare when we 
getten theere." 

" Aye, that's it, depend on't," said my companion, resting 
a moment on his helps; then putting on his best speed, 
he hopped away. 

" Doesno' it look to thee as if ther a leet about it different 
to what there is about others ? I think yon house looks 
breeter than thoose at side on't, as if a different sun shoined 
on it." 
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" It's fancy, Dick ; an' mine's not as strong as thine," I 
remarked ; " but still there's summat about yon house ut 
draws me to it." 

" Aye ; like a leet in a window ov a dark neet, when it 
rains," said Dick, and I thought the simile a happy one- 
" How wilt' frame thysel' for axin' for Ellen when we gotten 
theere ?" 

" I mun trust to chances," I repUed. 

" Eh, I should goo o of a wakker," said Dick, " an' my 
tongue ud feel fast." 

There might have been something in the atmosphere of 
the place that contributed a charm to everything about, but 
it was a sober charm, and, as I began to feel, somewhat 
tinged with melancholy. This feeling deepened as we 
approached the house, until I began to fancy the trees that 
grew by the lane-side wore a funereal look, and drooped 
their branches in silent sorrow. My heart, which had 
begun to beat heavily, seemed to pause a moment over its 
work as I read the name of the dwelling on the gate-post ; 
then it gave me a fierce shock, for on looking up at the 
house front I perceived that all the window bhnds were 
down. 

" Look, Dick ! " I exclaimed, getting a grip of my com- 
panion's arm, and holding him back ; " I dimno' feel as if 
I could goo an inch furr. There's somb'dy deead i' that 
house, thou may depend on't. If it's EUen — oh, Dick ! " — I 
could get no further, for my throat was full. 

" Hast' forgetten what th' owd farmer said about somb'dy 
ut they co'en Captain Bradshaw ? " Dick asked, looking up 
in my face with a checked smile. 
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The beginning of the past hour was so many years ago 
that I had as completely forgotten the information given to 
us by our late host concerning Captain Bradshaw as if I had 
never heard it at alL With feelings immeasurably assured 
I opened the gate, and entered the grounds ; my little friend 
following at my heels like a pet dog that knew its place 
better than to run before. I had now my foot upon the 
threshold. 

" Do same as thou does when thou'rt bathin', Tummy/* 
Dick said in a loud whisper. " Plunge in, an' get thy cowd 
jo'er. If thou stonds by th' edge o'th' wayter, feelin* if its 
cowd, thou'll get no furr." 

I took my companion's advice, and rang the bell, loudly. 

How a summoning spirit seemed to shout through the 
hall at the command I had given, awakening other spirits in 
remoter haunts that called in echoes back to me ! I felt as 
though I had done something too terrible to name, and was 
awaiting its fatal consequences. Then I heard a light 
tripping along the hall ; a stealthy shooting of bolts ; and 
the door opened. 

" Does Ellen Moreton live here ? " I asked of the person 
who opened the door, a yoimg woman who evidently was a 
servant in the house, and on whose face was an expression 
of grief that struck me as being assumed. 

" No !" was the astounding answer, given with a motion of 
the head that made it too conclusive to be disputed. 

With a sinking heart, I turned to my companion. 

"Dick, we*n come'n for nowt; this is a lost gate," I 
faltered out ; for the fulness in my throat seemed bent upon 
choking me. 
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" Happen not," said Dick, upon whose face I never yet 
saw a look of despair, or a doubt that would throw a shadow 
over it. " Ax her if thou con see th' missis. Hoo'll happen 
know summat moore." 

I made the inquiry at once. 

" If there's a missis o*th' house, con I see her ? " I asked. 

" I can tell Miss Bradshaw you want to speak to her," the 
servant replied, " but I don't think she'll see you just now — 
*weVe a death in the house." 

" Whoa ? " 

" The master. He died this morning about three o'clock. 
What name shall I say ? " 

" I dunno' think it matters owt givin' her my name, for 
hoo wouldno' know it. Tell her it's a stranger come'n a- 
axin' about a sarvant ut I've been towd lived here at one 
time, co'ed Ellen Moreton." 

The door closed with a silent push, and we waited — ^how 
long I know not, as I had no idea of the flight of time just 
then. Suddenly, Dick laid hold of my arm, and pointing to 
a window belonging to a lower room, said hurriedly — 

" Tummy, I've seen a face at that window ut's fairly set 
my legs a-tinglin*. I'm sure — " But before he could get 
any farther the door opened again, and with swift move- 
ment. 

It was not the servant who appeared this time, but, with 
hair all dishevelled, and eyes red with weeping, yet with a 
face heightened in beauty by the chastening grace of sorrow, 
the object of our search and our toilsome journey, the idol 
of my heart, and the glory of womanhood, Ellen Moreton, 
stood before us. 
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" Tom ! " she exclaimed, and — ^well, had it been the 
meeting of another pair than ourselves, and under other 
circumstances, I might have described what followed ; but 
in this instance the matter is too delicate — the time and 
place too sacred, to say what was the immediate result of 
our meeting. But it was tearful and blissful ; an alternation 
of grief and joy, that reminded me of a bright picture seen 
in a sombre light. 

" I have found a father and lost him, Tom," said Ellen, 
after the two floods of joy and sorrow had met and mingled. 
"' Finding him was the mystery I wrote you about two 
months ago. I wiU explain more fully before you leave. 
But I thought there were two of you. If I didn't see Little 
Dick I am very much mistaken." 

" To be sure," I said, turning round, as I intended, to my 
companion. But Dick was nowhere to be seen. He had 
vanished like a ghost at the morning crow of Chanticleer. 

" Find him, Tom, and bring him with you," said EUen, 
stepping into the hall, and opening wide the door. "But 
you cannot stay long, coming so far too ! He can't have 
gone away." 

I hastened at once to look for my companion, whom I 
found, after a diligent search, concealed behind a wall in the 
enclosure, drawing mathematical problems with one of his 
crutches in the loose sand. 

"What art' dooin' here, Dick?" I asked, when I had 
surprised the little truant in his hiding-place. 

" I thowt I shouldno' be wanted for two-thri minutes." he 
replied, with a very significant glance, given obliquely ; and 
hQ went on with his mathematical sketching. " If there's 
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three i' company, ietn' one's a nice wench, an' another's a nice 
lad, that ut's ughest very soon finds hissel' i'th' road ; so it's 
best for him to look out for a place wheere he con noather 
see nor yer what's gooin' on between th' t'other two. 
Dustno' understond, Tiimmy ? " 

" But thm need not ha' run away," I said, f " Thou'H 
noane i'th' road." 

" I dunno' know," said Dick, with a shake of the head. 
"When there's two bi^eakin' eggs like house o' fire, they 
dunno' want so many folk about." 

" Well, never mind that," I said, and I took hold of his 
arms, and gave him an impatient pull. " We are to goo i'th' 
house, so come on." 

" Are we to goo i' that grand house ? " said Dick, with a 
look of astonishment. " I dunno' think I could walk so far 
without my sticks." 

" Well, who wants thee to goo without thy sticks ? " 

" I couldno' think ut takkin' 'em in a grand place, when 
they're nobbut a pair my fayther made me. If I'd known 
I'd ha' had brass nails put i'th' leather, an' then they would 
ha' looked better." 

" Dunno' talk nonsense. Nob'dy '11 notice thy crutches ; 
so come on. Ellen's waitin' at th' dur, an' we conno' stop 
long." 

" We munno' co her Ellen, now. Tummy. We'se ha' to co 
her Miss, I reckon. I'll do my best fort* hop as if nowt 
ailed me." 

Stretching himself to the utmost, and setting his crutches 
with as much ceremonial as a churchwarden plants his staff 
when a number of boys are looking on with awe and 
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wonder, Dick, with a priggish and stately air, hopped out 
of his hiding place, and up to the door of the mansion. He 
had no sooner crossed the threshold than he attempted to 
walk without his wooden helps ; and this, to him, novel 
essay at locomotion, was performed in such a grotesque 
manner, that a smile beamed on Ellen's face, quickly 
followed by a tear of compassion. 

We were shown into the drawing-room, where we took 
our seats. The atmosphere in this apartment had a close 
and earthy odour with it, as if neither door nor window had 
been opened for years past. All the furniture was wrapped 
in shrouds, the pictures on the walls were draped, the 
carpets removed from the floor, and the deathlike stillness 
that reigned over all sent a sudden chill to my heart. We 
were in a tomb, where the trappings of wealth, the parapher- 
naha of pride and luxury, lay buried and rotting. The dim 
light through which all this was seen added to its funereal 
aspect, and made its impressiveness doubly intense. 

" I'd rayther live at yond farmhouse than here. Tummy/' 
said Dick, in a whisper, and shuddering as he looked around. 
" If this is bein' grand, I dunno' care for bein' so weel off as 
to be made to live i'th' same fashin. Gi'e me my little skoo, 
an' my noisy childer^ an' lads an' wenches comin' a-seein' 
me sometimes, afore this." 

But Ellen came, and her presence seemed to awaken the 
dead furniture out of its ghastly sleep ; the light stole into 
the room somehow ; and the musty odour of the atmosphere 
grew less suggestive of a sepulchre. 

" Tom," said Ellen, when she had seated herself, " however 
have you found me ? " 
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The refined manner of her address, and her lady-like 
demeanour, somewhat embarrassed me. Had she spoken in 
the dialect I should have been more at ease. Now I should 
be obliged to speak to her in more guarded and deferential 
terms, since we were no longer equal 

" A sperrin' tongue an' a nose like Dick's con hunt owt 
out," I replied, a wish to assign to my companion the whole 
credit of the discovery. 

" You cannot have walked all the way ? " 

" Nawe ; not above a third on't. We*n had mony a good 
lift. There's kind folk i'th' wold yet, we'n fund." 

" Many, many. You would be surprised to find me as I 
am," said EUen, with a deep sigh, and she laid her forehead 
on her hand. 

" We'd our breakfast this momin' at a farmhouse about a 
mile fro' here, an' th' owd farmer towd us summat that 
prepared us for things we hadno' expected before," I replied. 

" I hope he did not tell you all he knew." 

I hardly could determine what to say to this, so hesitated 
before I spoke. At length I ventured to say — 

" Well, he towd us things — " 

" I see you know all," Ellen broke in, and tears flowed 
down her cheeks in hot streams. "It isn't that I have 
anything to conceal about myself, but the memory of a 
dear and erring mother I wish to be at rest. Much has 
been atoned for." 

I deemed it best to listen in silence, and EUen went on. 

" Age brought penitence," she continued, " and she died 
in the fold of the righteous. A long and painful illness 
found me a father — ^wealthy, influential, and respected. 
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From a child he has watched my growing up : wherever I 
went he knew of my doings. When I ran away from the 
home in which I was being educated, and where I had to 
put up with insults past all bearing, given to me on account 
of my degraded position, an attendant followed my footsteps, 
and saw all I did, and knew of my every movement. My 
father — ^how strange the name sounds ! — was taken worse on 
Christmas-day, and it was his coachman that fetched me 
from among you to my new home. It was his wish that I 
should adopt his name; so that I am no longer Ellen 
Moreton, but Ellen Bradshaw. Now you know all." 

The relief on hearing this was near upon overcoming my 
prudence, by prompting me to a display of feeling that 
would not have harmonised with the time and place. 
Reflection came to my assistance, and I restrained myself. 
But I saw that my companion had turned his face to the wall 
for some purpose or other. The explanation given, Ellen 
proceeded to make inquiries about old friends at Hole-i*th'« 
Wood. 

" How is your dear mother, Tom ; and how is that good> 
sweet girl, your sister Nancy ? " 

" They're booath weel an' hearty," I replied. 

" And the Stevensons, bless them ? " 

" Middlin'," I thought. 

" And old Peggy Conroy ? " 

" Not a bit autered." 

" She's a kind old soul, Tom, and I hope to remember her 
before long. How is the chapel and the school ? " 

" They'n booath bin purged out. Thoose ut wanted to be 
mesthers han split off, an' gone to theirsel's, wheere they're 
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about splittin' again. If a mon conno' be a little king, he 
dissents, an' a lot ut are aimin' ut bein' princes and dukes 
are sure to follow. Then he builds a chapel of his own, an' 
abuses everybody outside, i'th' name o' religion. In a while 
there'll be another split ; an' he'll get abused in his turn. 
That's about it." 

"Ah, Tom, this is a strange world!" and Ellen's face 
became thoughtful in its expression, as if a cloud was 
passing over it. Then, rousing herself from her reverie, she 
inquired if there was any probability of my mother again 
marrjdng. 

I replied to the effect that the enemy had apparently 
abandoned his position, but he might be lurking in an 
ambuscade, and preparing for a movement in flank. How- 
ever, it was so far satisfactory to know that the " trail of the 
serpent " had not yet made its reappearance on our hearth. 

" I always felt inclined to shudder whenever I met that 
man," said Ellen, recoiling as if from an imaginary presence. 
" Though we are taught to love our enemies, I have felt it 
impossible even to respect him." 

" Yo liken him quite as weel as I like him, or another 
mon, ut yo ha' no' axt about yet," I ventured to observe, in 
the hope of eliciting from EUen what were her true senti- 
ments regarding one whom I had always looked upon as a 
possible rival, even if the tongue of scandal spoke never so 
falsely. 

" Who may that be, pray ? " she asked, and in a manner, 
too, that startled me. 

"Ned Shaw," I replied; and felt ashamed of the con- 
fession the moment I had uttered it. 
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"Tom," said Ellen, pronouncing my abbreviature in an 
impressive tone, " never allow that name to pass between us 
after this interview. We have been mistaken in that man. 
As wild a life as he has led, it had no bearing on his conduct 
towards me. When I thought he had base designs upon 
me, he was seeking my hand in an honourable manner, 
knowing of my relationship with my newly-found parent. 
What I took to be insulting offers to me in my fancied 
poverty and lowness of position, were genuine advances, 
made with the knowledge of my father. Say you forgive him, 
Tom? and let. this be the last time his name is mentioned 
between us. Edward Shaw, rest assured, has no place here." 

Ellen laid her hand upon her heart ; and I pronounced 
the forgiveness besought. 

"And now, Tom, said she, "I am about to put your 
patience and your fortitude to a trial It is a hard and 
bitter task to me, but it must be done. Can you forget 
me — ^live as though you had never known me, or that such 
an unhappy girl had ever an existence." 

The question came upon me like a clap of thunder, and I 
sank beneath the blow. Forget her ? — ^never ! and I sealed 
the vow with an eternal compact. WTiy should I forget 
her ? — ^why was the sacrifice demanded ? These questions I 
instantly pressed, and with a fervid utterance. 

" My father," replied Ellen, as calmly as the nature of the 
circumstances, and the visible emotion her breast would 
permit, " a few days before his death made me his heiress. 
In the will it is expressly required that I shall marry no one 
beneath the position he has given to me. And it is 
particularly stipulated that my husband, if ever I marry — 
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if ever I marry, Tom — ^shall be possessed of a settled income 
of at least two thousand a year. I can love you the same, 
Tom, in my maiden loneliness ; shut up here, as I shall be, 
till the wrinkles come, and the fading time of life prepares 
me for the winter of the grave. Farewell, Tom ! Forget 
poor Ellen Moreton, though she may never forget you — 
never Tnay — never will ! 

Ellen rose as she uttered the last sentence, then fell, 
fainting, into my arms. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BEGIN WI* RAPPITS, TUMMY. 

" Ring that bell, Dick," I said to my companion, who had 
been plajdng with the tassel of the bell-pull for want of 
more exciting occupation. " Be sharp — ring loud ; this may 
be a fit." 

Ellen Moreton lay with her head upon my shoulder, as 
motionless as the statue of Time, which, from its pedestal 
on the mantel-piece, seemed to be contemplating an Eternity 
beneath. 

" Where is there a bell ?" said Dick, fidgetting about the 
comer in which he sat, as if he expected finding it on the 
floor. 

" Poo at that rope thou's had howd on," I said, impatiently. 
" Give it a jerk — sharp." 

My companion did as he was bidden, and immediately a 
sound as of a hundred bells rung through the house. Old 
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Time seemed to start on his pedestal, as if awaking itom a 
sleep of ages, during which he had allowed the world to 
wag its own- way ; and the portraits in their shrouded 
frames shook the dust from their temples, and looked 
around. 

" Tickle her nose wi' a fither, Tummy," said Dick, heedless 
of the row he had raised in all the echoes of that spacious 
building. " My feyther used to tickle mine when I'd bits o* 
fits, an* he'd ha' peltered my bonds, like playin' at slap." 

I had no need to resort to the measures my little friend 
proposed, as the many-tongued simunoners which he had 
set a-shouting through the hall woke the dear girl 
from her unconscious state, and at the same time brought a 
servant to our assistance. 

" It is nothing, Sarah — ^nothing," said Ellen, as the domestic 
hurriedly presented herself. "These young men are old 
friends — ^almost brothers. Seeing them here — at this time — 
has overcome me. You know how weak I am, Sarah. I 
shall be better by-and-by. Take them into the kitchen, 
and give them something to eat. Tom," turning to me, " I'll 
see you again before you go." 

She whom I must now call Miss Bradshaw, instead of by 
the more familiar name of Ellen Moreton, left the room, in 
company with the servant, who, like most of her sisterhood 
in that locality, was of a muscular build, as if her earlier 
womanhood had been developed in a coal mine. 

My companion and I, thus left alone, had now an oppor- 
tunity of realizing our situation, and reflecting upon the 
complexion of a scene that had just had such a strange 
termination. 



N 
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"What dost think about thmgs now, Dick?" I said, 
breaking the silence in which astonishment and consequent 
emotion had left us. " Doesno' it fawor as if I're floored? " 

Dick put on a look of the deepest penetration. 

"Not while there's nob'dy else i* th' road," he replied, 
after having apparently weighed every circumstance con- 
nected with the case. " If thou hadno' had th' fielt to 
thyseP, it mit ha' bin different." 

" How dost reckon I've th' fielt to mysel' ? Weigh me 
again two thousant a year, an' where shall I be ?" 

"It's a good weight for t' draw at, but I think thou'd 
be fond th' heaviest. To sich a woman as hoo is. Tummy, 
a mon would be a deeal heavier than. gowd. Thou'Il 

see." 
" Never, Dick, never ! I've gan things up fro' this very 

minit." 

" Thou mit do. Tummy, if thou're owt like me." And 
Dick looked at his legs, and felt at the protuberance behind 
his shoulders. " If I'd th' makkins o' thee, I'd have the two 
thousant a year, an' Ellen too ; becose hoo says hoo'U wait 
for thee tiU her wrinkles come'n." 

"Two thousant a year, Dick! whatever art dreamin' 
about ? How con I ever hope to have a twentieth part o' 
that?" 

" Begin wi' rappits. Tummy — ^begin wi' rappits. I'll gie 
thee a pair for t' start th' wo'ld with, an' help thee to plan 
a cote." 

I was near forgetting myself, and saying, "D — n th' 
rappits an' th' cote, too ! " — when the servant re-entered the 
room, and asked us to step into the kitchen. 
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" Does thou want owt ? " I said to Dick, I daresay in a 
snappish manner. " I*m sure I dunno' mysel'." 

" Nawe, I con do till dinnertime, he replied, setting out 
his chest, so as to make believe he was almost bursting. 
" After o that mowffin' an milk IVe no reaum for nowt no 
moore." 

"Tell Miss Bradshaw we're obleeged to her,*' I said, 
turning to the domestic ; " but we*n had a good breakfast, 
an' want to be gettin' on our road back. If hoo's poorly hoo 
need no' trouble hersel' wi' seein' us again. We con goo." 

The servant closed the door, and conveyed this ill-timed 
message to her mistress. 

"Tunmiy,' said Humpy Dick, with something like a 
spirit animating his countenance, "I didno' think thou'd ha' 
done that." 

" Done what ?" I demanded, most Kkely in an angry tone, 
because I felt angered. 

"I didno' think thou'd ha' talked hke a great marred 
lad," was the reply that came from one whom, above all 
others, I would never have expected a word of reproach. 
*' Thou'rt vexed at summat, I con see." 

" An' not without an occasion to be," I insisted, smarting 
as I did under a real or supposed wrong. " Bin at o this 
trouble, an' comin' o these miles, a-seechin' someb'dy, to be 

towd when I fund 'em I con never Dick, I'll be off 

this minit." 

" Thou'U not," exclaimed my little friend, interposing his 
crutches betwixt me and the door. " If thou does thou'll 
ha' to knock me down, an' I know thou'll no' do that." 

" What dost' meean ?" I demanded. 
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" I meean what I say," Dick persisted. " If thou'd bin 
browt up without a mother, thou'd know how to put up 
with things better than thou does. Think how Ellen has 
been tossed about ; how hoo hardly knows whoa hoo is ; an* 
has nob'dy to look to for nowt. Think how thou*d be if 
thou'd just fund a feyther, when thou didno' know thou 
had one, an' lost him afore he'd a chance of takkin' thee 
on his knee, or givin' thee a penny to buy sweetstuff with, 
or messurin thy foot for a new pair o' clogs. Think how 
thou'd feel if thou're laft by thysel', even if thou had a 
grand house to live in." 

I must acknowledge that I felt myself humbled by this 
appeal, and would have jdelded the point to Dick's charit- 
able views of my inainorata's conduct, had not my wounded 
pride stood in the way. But I was smarting under the 
remembrance of old jealousies and their causes, which this 
new proof of an endless array of obstacles being marshalled 
m my front by no means tended to alleviate. 

" It's plain enoogh, Dick," I said, " ut I mun never have 
her. If there hadno' bin o this shufflin' an' queer wark, 
her own words tell me as plainly as words con, ut I may 
give up thinkin' about her at once. Why shouldno' I think 
ut hoo's bin dallyin' wi' me o this time o' purpose to bring 
Ned Shaw up to th' mark ? " 

" Does hoo look like a wench ut would do that, Tummy?'* 
and a shadow seemed to pass over Dick's face. " If hoo 
would, there's nobbut (me i' this wo'ld ut I'd trust beside. 
I've better faith than that. Tummy." 

So had I the next moment, for the cause of aU this 
turbulent feeling reappeared m the drawmg-room, with 
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such an assuring face, that I inwardly cursed myself for 
doubtmg. 

" Tom, you're angry with me, I can see,*' she exclaimed, 
looking into my face with her full forgiving eyes, in whose 
bright orbs no trace of falsehood could exist without 
quenching their heavenly light. "What have I done to 
offend you ?" 

Done ? Why, nothing. I stood confessed before Ellen — 
Miss Bradshaw, I mean — " a great marred lad," as Humpy 
Dick had called me, who knew not at that moment what 
was his own will, what it was he wanted, or what he would 
wish to deprive others o£ Could she have stood there for 
ever, and only allowed me to live in the light of her beauty, 
the world might have piled wrongs and indignities upon 
my head until I sank beneath the burden, without wresting 
from me one solitary murmur of resentment or complaint. 
What had she done ! my tongue refused to say, and conse- 
quently I remained silent. 

" At another time than this, Tom," Ellen went on to say, 
" I could have understood you better." Her eyes were still 
fixed upon mine, and their steady gaze my craven heart 
would not permit me to return. "But the sad affair of 
this morning," she said, " my surprise at seeing you ; the 
strangeness of my past Hfe ; having no ties of home or kin; 
the great change which has come over everything, have all, 
I'm afraid, conspired to unsettle my reason, and scatter 
my feelings here and there, as if they had no resting-place, 
but must exist apart, like a broken family whom seas and 
lands divide, but with one heart gathering in the love of 
all." 
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Her eyes wandered a moment, as if in search of some 
object unseen, or that should have presented itself at an 
expected time, and had failed to do so. Settling herself 
again to her purpose, Miss Bradshaw resumed — 

" What am I saying, Tom ? You see how I am. I have 
been sorely jolted on the road of life, and am tired ; head, 
heart, limbs, need rest. Rest, rest, — Tom — rest. An easy 
pillow, and a warmth of light and affection about me for 
awhile, might bring me to myself again. Till then, Tom, 
pity your poor Ellen, who never knew her poverty and her 
loneliness so much as now. There is the carriage ready for 
you. The coachman has orders to drive you to Bolton: 
from there you can get to Manchester by the railway. 
David will see you right. You might get wrong if you 
were left to yourselves ; the way is so far round, and so 
difficult, with no one to guide you." 

Her eyes wandered again, and she turned her face 
towards the door. 

"A moment, Tom," said Ellen, as if she had suddenly 
recollected herself, and she rushed out of the room. 
Immediately returning, and bringing along with her three 
small packages, each neatly made up, she offered one for my 
acceptance. 

" Tom," she said, as she offered me the package, " this I 
wish you to give to your sister Nancy, with my love. This 
other is for you. So long as you can keep it, do so for my 
sake." 

Ellen hereupon placed in my hands another of the 
packages, which was small, but of a weighty character, and 
contained, as I supposed, a trinket of some kind, to be kept 
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in remembrance of our happy acquaintance, if not of her 
love for me, before the vicissitudes that attend the change 
from contented poverty to imeasy affluence had interposed 
to sever us from each other. 

" This is for my little brother here," said Ellen, turning 
to Humpy Dick, who was pretending to examine the con- 
struction of a skeleton clock which stood in the centre of 
the table. "Take it, Dick You need not be afraid; it 
won't hurt you by going off. Don't refuse it — that would 
hurt me. Ah, my dear lad ! I know your feeling : you 
have not been used to receiving presents — they are strange 
to you ; your life has never been burdened with kindness ; 
you have not had this thing and that coming from you 
know not where, and you wondering who is your benefactor. 
You tremble! — don't let it fall; I tell you it won't hurt you." 

" Is there summat wick inside ? " asked the little fellow, 
handling the package as if he suspected there might be a 
toad concealed within. 

" Nothing of the kind," EUen replied with a vacant smile. 
" Why do you ask that ?" 

" Becose," said Dick, " I fund one like this once ; an' when 
I oppent it, it had nowt in nobbut a great arrant toad, shut 
up in an owd sooap box ; an' its throat wur byettin' like a 
little pair o' ballis. I never fund nowt beside that, nobbut 
a Jew's harp wi' th' sounder brokken owt, an' a wooden 
wheel off a little waggin." 

Poor Dick] He would have been much happier had 
some one, years before, presented him witli a top ; or a 
take-up ; or a piece of wood out of which to construct a 
boat. But to receive something that might turn out to be 
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very valuable, and at the hands of a lady, too, with a grand 
carriage waiting to drive him mUes, it was no wonder that 
his hands trembled when the package was held out to him 
for his acceptance. 

" And now there's nothing left but to say good-bye," said 
Miss Bradshaw, taking hold of my hand, and letting her 
eyes fall upon the carpet. 

My companion was at the clock again in an instant, and 
the works appear to puzzle him more than ever. 

" Good-bye," I said ; but neither stirred. 

Dick appeared to be working his nose so as to get it right 
inside the clock ; and the protuberance behind his shoulders 
completely hid his head from our view. 

" Good-bye, Tom !" Ellen repeated. 

Why did I hesitate, when I knew why the eyes were cast 
down, and the hand lingered willingly in mine ? 

"Good-bye, Miss Bradshaw!" I repeated, with the 
respectful addendum at the finish of the sentence. 

She looked up into my face. 

" Call me Ellen, Tom," she entreated. And before her 
eyes could again faU upon the carpet we had raised a com- 
motion between ourselves that caused the assiduous student 
in horological mechanics to exclaim — 

" Eggs again. Tummy !" 

" I hope you Ve not broken anything, Dick," said Ellen, 
with the faintest struggle to release herself. " You shouldn't, 
Tom. Promise me you won't be jealous, will you ?" 

."Of whoa? of what?" 

" Your little friend." 

*'Me jealous o' Dick !" 
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" Well, then, just you examine the clock ; you'll find it 
very interesting, while I say good-bye to him." 

Another egg to be broken ! that I speedily made out ; 
and I submitted to the catastrophe with stoical resignation. 
Instead of blushing, Dick's face, naturally not the most rosy, 
turned pale as death. He absolutely looked frightened, as 
if he thought he had committed sacrilege, by making him- 
self too familiar with an angel. But this feeling soon left 
him ; and when EUen had gone to the door to repeat her 
instructions to the coachman, the insane nigger dance was 
never so briskly performed. 

We were now seated in the carriage, like two very 
inflexible-jointed automatons, I can assure the reader, as it 
was a mode of travelling that we were quite unaccustomed 
to. The driver was on his box, and a pair of spirited horses 
were tossing their heads, and throwing up their knees, as if 
impatient to be spinning along the road. A last "good- 
bye !'* and Blank House recedes in the distance ; the hedges 
are rushing past us in a frantic race ; farm-houses follow in 
such quick succession that my fellow traveller insists the 
coachman must have missed his way, and was driving us to 
Jericho. It could never have been so far to Bolton, or to 
anywhere else short of a certain ancient city in Palestine. 
I quieted him, however, by assuring him that if the driver 
could find his way to Hole-i'-th'-Wood, we need not fear his 
missing his way to the much nearer destination of Bolton ; 
and I was certain he was the same man who fetched EUen 
Moreton (when shall I forget that sweet name for her newly- 
foimd one ?) from amongst our revels on that memorable 
Christmas night so recent of date, and yet so long ago. 
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" Is it th* same chap?'* said Dick, with a look of profound 
astonishment. 

"Ay; conno' thou remember him ?" I replied. 

" I never see*d him." 

" Nawe, thou're too busy breakin' eggs at th' time. ' 

" Eh, Tummy !*' said he, as if to avoid further allusion ta 
the egg-breaking subject, " us two ridin* in a carriage !" 

" Aye ; we're gettin' on, are no' we ?" 

" An' a carriage, too, ut'U happen be thy own sometime. 
Nobbut think o' that !" 

" Nonsense, Dick ! Thou gets strange notions i' that 
yead o' thme sometimes." 

" I may, Tummy, sometimes ; but thou seems to deaut 
everythin' ut's good. I see good, an' look forrad to good, 
while thou'rt aulus lookin' at th' dark side. Thee hearty an^ 
strong, an' hondsome an' young, wi' a yead o' thy shoothers 
to guide thee i' everythin'. There's nowt should be impos- 
sible wi' thee." 

" Thou'rt talkin' nonsense again, Dick." 

" I'm not, Tummy, I'm not. If my legs wur fit for owt 
beside hangin' my shoon to, thou should see. As it is, 
rappits an' hens, an' a little skoo, are slow things to get on 
with; but better bein' slow gooin* forrad than fast gooin' 
backkart. If we'd about ten pound apiece. Tummy — ^but it's 
sich a lot o' brass — we could mak a fortin i' twenty year." 

Twenty years ! Who could look forward to a period of 
time so far in the future ? What changes might take place 
in nations, in communities, in families, in individuals! 
What revolutions in science, in morals, in social and political 
relations! — and who would live to see them? What a 
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dream, then, to think of twenty years hence as belonging to 
ourselves, or to this life, or to ought connected with earthly 
schemes and aspirations, with the toil and the anxieties that 
precede great results ! 

" If thou'rt lookin' forrad to twenty years," I said to Dick, 
after these thoughts had hurried through my mind, " thou'rt 
spekilatin' furr than I con see. Thou's built more castles 
out o' nowt than would cover th' ground we*n travelled o'er 
to-day, and there isno' one no bigger than thy rappit cote 
to be seen." 

" How dost' mak that agree wi' what we*m dooin' now ? " 
asked my companion, looking as though he was about to 
trip me in an argument. 

" What dost' meean ? " I questioned in return. 

" Wheay, ridin' in a carriage wi' two bosses in, an' beaun' 
to ride th' fust time on a railroad." 

" What will it amount to when th' journey's o'er ? Shall 
no' we be just wheere we wur ? " 

"I could tell thee better if I knew what wur inside this 
papper o' mine, an' that o' thine." 

" Pens an' pencils, or siunmat ut th' sort, no deaut, by th' 
weight on 'em." 

"Should we look afore we gotten to Bowton?" And 
Dick peeped through the window, as if to ascertain if 
anyone was observing us. 

" I dunno' care. They'n nowt to do wi' nob'dy nobbut 
our own sel's," I made answer. 

" Ellen wouldno' know." 

" What if hoo did ? Are they never to be oppent ? Why 
not one time as weel as another ? If our Nancy had bin 
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with us hoo'd ha' oppent hers afore we'd getten out o' th' 
seet o'th' house." 

" But we munno' oppen hers, Tummy. That wouldno' be 
reet, whether hoo geet to know or not." 

" No moore it would, Dick. It mak's no difference to th' 
sin of a crime whether it's fund out or not. But everybody 
doesno' seem to think so. That's why some folk prefer 
prayers to dooin' good, an' acting honestly : they're chepper, 
an' needen no warehousein', an' dunno' stond i' th' road o' 
makkin' a fortin. They forgetten that what law doesno' 
provide for and punish, God sees, an' books again 'em. A 
good conscience afore a lung face any time." 

Whilst delivering myself of the foregoing observations, I 
was engaged in unwrapping the various folds of paper that 
made up the package presented to me by Miss Bradshaw. 
Dick, whilst listening, was busily engaged in a similar 
occupation. 

" I see no signs o' nowt wick yet," said my companion, as 
he bared a small card box that might at one time have 
been used for holding jewellery of some kind. " I'll bet it's 
noane a tooad this time." 

Then the lid became detached, when the box was 
found to contain a smaller package, which Dick, with 
trembling hands, proceeded to unwrap. The last fold 
was reached. It was a difficult task getting at the inner- 
most layer, with such trembUng and awkward fingers, 
and with the crutches roUing about through the jolting 
of the conveyance. But when at last the interior was 
reached, the sight that presented itself was worth many 
such imdertakings. 
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" Ten suwerins, Tummy ! " Dick exclaimed, holding in 
his hand ten bright pieces of gold. " Dunno' oppen thine 
yet : seein' this has made one e*e go dark If I see thine I 
shall go stone blynt." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ABOUT TO BEGIN THE WORLD. 



Being in no manner disposed to add the infirmity of blind- 
ness to the other bodily afflictions from which my little 
friend Hiunpy Dick suffered, and moreover, as we were 
rolling into the town of Bolton, the streets of which I had a 
curiosity to see, I did not open my package at that time, 
but allowed it to remain closed, that my speculations as to 
what it contained might be kept in a lively and delightfully 
anticipatory state. 

My companion argued that if his contained ten sovereigns, 
and he the poor "ill-gaited" creature that he was, Tnine 
ought to contain fifty times the amount, or articles of a 
proportionate value. They might be gems " rich and rare,'' 
jewels bright and fanciful, as an earnest of the giver's 
devotion to the receiver, and of its measure in worth. 
" Rappits " were nowhere then ; poultry were at a consider- 
able discoimt ; and even pigs could not raise a bid in the 
market. Silent was the hum of the little school, and in its 
place the roar of industrial life could be heard by the little 
seer who read the future as he would a book, and listened 
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to the voices of ages unborn, as though they had been the 
echoes of the past. 

" We con start th* wold rarely now, Tummy,'* said Dick, 
paying little heed to the roll of busy life that was going on 
outside the carriage ; " I con see it straightforrad" 

" What sort of a castle art' buildin* now ? " I asked, quite 
prepared for something of an extravagant character. " Are 
th' foundations laid upo' owt beside air ? " 

" No castle. Tummy — ^no castle-buildin' this time," said 
he, his lips assuming a firmness that I had often noticed 
when he felt quite assured of the success of some newly- 
propounded scheme emanating from his fertile brain. " It's 
summat ut con be done, if thou's a mind to tackle, but not 
without." 

" Well, explain thyse? ; what is it ? " 

" Begin o' manufacturin'." 

" That's sooner talked about than done." 

" It may be, but thou doesno' happen know how soon it 
could be done, if we set about it wi' a wiU." 

" Well, just give me an inklin' o' what thou'd do for a 
beginnin'." 

" Thou con wayve, an' weel too ; conno' thou ? " 

" If it wur owt to brag about, I met say ut I wouldno' turn 
my back upo' th' best wayver i' Hole-i'th'-Wood But if t* 
meeans gettin' a fortin on a loom, thou'd better stick to thy 
rappits, an' hens, an' skoo'." 

" But thou doesno' see what I'm drivin' at. Tummy. Thou 
could wayve, an' I could buy an' sell I could go round th' 
country wi' a pack fitted to this charlie o' mine. It met be 
made so ut it would hang on't like a hat on a peg. I 
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should get a new name, too. They'd co' me little drome- 
dary. But I wouldno* care as lung as we geet on.*' 

" Thou*d mak a good salesman, Dick, if thou*d someb'dy to 
carry thy pack for thee. But I'm fear't thou wouldno' be able 
to manage above th' weight of a pair o' shirts by thysel'." 

" Oh, yigh. I'm as strong as mony a one when I ha* no' 
far to hop. Then folk would buy off me becose they'd know 
I wouldno' chet 'em, an' that's a great thing i' bizness. 
Then thou could wayve velvet senglets. They're i'th' fashin 
now, an' I know wheere I could sell mony a one." 

" Ay, upo' trust, happea" 

" Well, we should ha' to trust a bit, but poorer folk are, an' 
better they striven to pay. I dunno' think we should lose 
mich wi' anybody runnin' away. Then I should mind whoa 
I trucked with. But wheere there is no pawnshops there 
isno' mich danger." 

" Thou'rt reet theere, Dick." 

"Then, wheere I couldno' sell at once I could get up a 
raffle, an' get shut on 'em that road ; an' when one or two 
senglets are seen i' wear, folk ud run mad after 'em. Dost' 
no' see a fortin now ? " 

The scheme laid out appeared so thoroughly practicable, 
that my heart at once felt lifted up, and the bright day 
grew brighter stilL Often as I have been in Bolton since, 
the streets of that town have never presented the gay and 
lively appearance such as they did at that time. The 
windows of the shops we passed might have been newly 
dressed with their many coloured and garish wares, and for 
a special purpose ; and the business done inside seemed to 
be brisk and profitable. There was a cheerful expression 
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on every fitce I saw, as though the morrow were to be a 
holiday, and delightful expectations were making everybody 
happy. So much does the complexion of the outer world 
depend upon the brightness or gloom cast upon it from the 
inner world of the mind. 

We had now reached the railway station, and were about 
to embark upon another fresh experience. The coachman 
descended from his seat, and threw open the carriage door; 
then seizing hold of Dick as he would an armful of straw, 
deposited him on his "pegs" upon the footpath, 
cautioning the little fellow at the time against the rakish 
custom of frequenting dancing parties, and sta}dng at them 
till late hours in the morning. He kindly made our way as 
smooth as possible by getting our tickets, which he said 
were to be given up when demanded, and not chewed 
into a pulp, as if they were made for eating. We were to be 
sure to change trains at Kenyon Junction, and say we were 
for Manchester. The servants at the station would see us 
right if we would only open our mouths freely to them, 
without indulging in too much jaw. We must remember 
Kenyon Junction, and not get out at Daubhill, Chequer- 
bent, Atherton, Leigh, or Bradshaw Leach. 

" Oh, I couldno' forget that, if I wur to try," said Dick, 
with a confident air. 

" Why not, my young cuttlefish ? " said the driver. 

" Becose Kenyon's my name," Dick replied. 

" Oh, indeed ! WeVe a Kenyon, a farmer, about a mile 
from our place. Are you ought akin to him ? " 

" I dunno* know ut I've anybody akin to me above th* 
groimd. I may have, but if I have they wouldno' own me." 
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And an expression as of a lonely feeling passed over Dick*s 
face. 

Kenyon, Kenyon ! This set me a-pondering. The coach- 
man evidently meant the farmer whose genial hospitality 
we had partaken of that morning. His name Kenyon ?— 
and he old Betty Stevenson's brother? What deeper 
mystery was there yet to be fathomed ? 

But we were in the train, and the steam firom the engine 
was blowing-off madly and merrily, as though the iron 
horse had got too much breath, and could hardly trust 
itself with the dragging of so meagre a load as that to which 
it was attached, and would have been better satisfied had 
its strength been controlled by being put to heavier work. 
Thirty years ago the accommodation for passengers by rail 
gave no promise of the superior arrangements to insure 
personal comfort that we find now-a-days. First-class 
carriages then were no better than our present thirds, whilst 
the popular class were stowed away in roofless trucks, that 
were only distinguishable fix)m cattle boxes by the difference in 
the means of access. A journey in one of these vehicles, on 
even a fine day, was not the pleasantest thing in the world, 
nor was the spectacle of a mass of human freight elbowing, 
jostling, and banging against each other, by any means the 
most edifying sight to be met with. It is no wonder that 
railways were unpopular for a time, seeing that they were 
associated with so much danger and discomfort. 

Bidding the coachman good-day, after thanking him for 
his brusque kindness, my companion and I took up our 
position in the comer of the truck next to the engine. A 
fidgetty woman, getting into fat and years, almost partitioned 
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us from the rest of our fellow-pai^engers, and would have 
been an admirable protection against the wind had she been 
in our front. As it was, she screened us from much that 
was imcouth and rude, as well as serving as a shield to 
receive sundry elbow thrusts, that would have had an 
impleiEisant effect upon the chest-region of our bodies e very- 
time the train came to a stand. In the latter capacity she 
afforded us no little amusement on the journey to Kenyon, 
and we should have been pleased had she gone on with us 
to Manchester. 

"Mind y'or hats," shouted an official, who was pacing 
about on the apology for a platform. 

Hands went up in a manner to remind one of a popular 
vote being given at a meeting, and each owner of head- 
j^vering seized hold of the brim, or peak, as the fashion of 
the article might be, and held fast as if expecting a hurri- 
cane. Then there was a rude jerk, and the group of 
passengers went down like nine-pins, Humpy Dick and I 
making a temporary bed of the stout female, who protested 
against being so unceremoniously knocked about, conduct 
which she described as being " downreet auvishness " on our 
part, " for two little monkeys ! " 

We apologized by saying that the fault was not ours, 
seeing that she had fallen foul upon a crusty old gentleman 
with a tendency to rheumatism, who called her a " clumsy 
owd frump," and dared her to do it again. Everything 
except temper righted, we got on speed ; and I soon found 
out the reason why the injunction to " mind yo'r hats " had 
been given, as we seemed to flash through the air with the 
rapidity of lightning. 
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** Anybody ut wants to get out at Dobbil (Daubhill) come 
close to th* door," shouted an officious passenger,who I thought 
wished to be noticed. He was standing near the door, and was 
engaged in rubbing his side, probably to soothe the effects of 
a recent concussion with the edge of the door in question, a 
repetition of which incident he undoubtedly wished to avoid. 

No one had to get out at " Dobbil," so there was no re- 
sponse to the advice given. Two of the group wanted to be 
left at " Chickybent," but they appeared to have no disposi- 
tion to get near the door at that early stage of the journey, 
seeming to prefer having their share of the swaying about in 
the middle of the truck. But we were slackening for 
Daubhill, and hands went down from hats. Then came a 
bang that no one seemed prepared to expect. The engine 
had suddenly come to a stand, and the stout party received 
the arm-piece of one of Humpy Dick's crutches right in her 
mouth. 

" It's a good job I'm beaut teeth," she exclaimed, as she 
gathered herself up from her half-prostrate position. " If I 
hadno' bin I should ha' had a lot i' my throat now. I 
dunno' know wheere yo' come fro', felly [this was to the old 
man with a tendency to rheumatism], but yo're no better 
mannered than yo' should be, tumblin', wi' yo'r sharp booans, 
again an owd woman like me, an' ut never did yo* no hurt 
i' my Ufe." 

" Whoa could help it, thou ill-tempered owd chaff-bed ? " 
growled the other sufferer, looking round, with a painful 
grimace. " Thou should ha' stood out o'th' road." 

*' If I had stooden out o'th' road yo'd ha' had to swaUpw 
that crutch i'stead o' me," said the old dame. " Eh, this is 
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quare travellin' — -jowin* one another to pieces, as if we'm 
feightin*. Eh, my I " 

Another rude jerk sent the old woman against the old 
man, and mutual recrimination was the order of the journey 
till we reached Kenyon Junction. The whole route was one 
succession of jolts, jerks, and bangs, as though travelling by 
rail was intended as a kind of punishment for light oiBfences. 
They manage things differently in these days. We have 
ease, smoothness, and shelter, but with the danger caused 
by increased trafific as a set-off against the improved con- 
venience accorded to us. With present arrangements, and 
the traffic of thirty years ago, a journey by rail would have 
been a traveller's paradise, instead of, as it is, the cause of 
much anger, worry, impatience, and disappointment. 

By dint of good fortune we reached Manchester without a 
serious blunder being made on our part, and inexpressible 
was the relief we felt on once again feeling the surface of 
safe ground. From the station we made our way to the 
"Sawyer's Arms*' (now Wellington Hotel), Nicholas Croft, 
to ascertain if there were any conveyances there bound for 
Hole-i'th'-Wood. Luckily, Jone-o'-Dafs cart was there, 
partially laden with grocery, and waiting the driver's 
pleasure to set out for home. For the " price of a pint," 
Sam the carter agreed that we might ride, if we would take 
care not to sit upon anything we might damage, nor filch 
carrots out of a tempting hamper. All this we promised, 
and the bargain was struck. I scrambled into the cart, and 
Dick was lifted after me. My companion was brought down 
on a hamper fiill of black puddings, and I made as easy a 
seat as possible of a bag full of second-hand clogs, then a 
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necessaiy article of commerce with country shopkeepers. 
The promised "pint" consumed, the whip was cracked for 
the start; but as full of energy as "Bobby" seemed to 
be, this part of our journey was slow and tedious ; and with 
the many call9 that old Sam had to make on the road for 
successive pints of his favoiuite drink, it held out no 
promise of ever being at an end. At length our native 
village hove in sight : Jone-o*-Daf s shop was reached ; and 
with thanks to the carter, we finished one of the most 
remarkable journeys ever undertaken in my life. 

My reception was anything but cordial on the part of my 
mother. She appeared to think I had been on a fool's 
errand, and took especial pains to recall to my mind an oft 
repeated proverb that what was sown in folly would be reaped 
in want She had her own opinion of stLge people, L 
Strange ways. The former were never " bottomed," and the 
latter were never understood. An attractive face did not 
always indicate a similar quality of disposition, and people 
might appear to be kind, and gentle, and virtuous in all 
ways, but sometimes these apparently good qualities were 
the endowments of the Evil One, for the purpose of en- 
snaring those who trusted more to their own feelings and 
self-willed reasonings than to the precepts of such as led 
proper lives, and hated each other in proportion to the 
magnitude of their assumed virtues. I should be awakened 
to the error of my ways, perhaps, when it was too late, and 
repentance would come when the door of earthly salvation 
was closed against me. She concluded her prim homily by 
saying — " I hope the time never may come, but I'm feart it 

wiur 
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Being anxious to avoid as much as possible of this kind 
of lecturing, and doubly anxious- to open the package given 
to me by thie subject of my parent's hints and warnings, I 
retired into the loomhouse, whither I was followed by my 
sister Nancy, to whom at once I handed over the other 
present entrusted to my care. If my mother could only 
have seen how radiant was that dear giri's face on receiving 
the token of tender regard from an absent companion, and 
how that brightness melted into rain on my reciting the 
particulars of our journey, bringing mto prominence the 
melancholy incident that had given a turn to my pros- 
pects in life, all the sophistries of Billy Nimble, and his 
worldly-wise associates, could never have brought her to 
think gloomily of the unperverted love, and sympathy, and 
good that is in our nature. 

When I had finished the story of our rambles, my sister 
opened her packet, and the colour went and came upon her 
face as the unwrapping of fold after fold brought her nearer 
to the precious enclosure. At last the core was reached, 
and brought to my sister's astonished and delighted gaze a 
pair of earrings in gold, a finger ring set with precious 
stones, and a crosslet beautifully wrought in jet. She 
closed the box instantly, and turned her face towards the 
door. Her heart was too full of joy for aught save tears. 

I proceeded to open mine, which was a no less anxious 
undertaking than had been with my sister. Eemembering 
what Humpy Dick's packet contained, I felt a degree of 
humiliation at the thought of being the recipient of a 
measure of bounty that I had done nothing to deserve, and 
which I could only regard in the light of alms. My face 
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began to bum with shame, and I inwardly besought that the 
packet might contain nothing that had a convertible 
value. 

My wish was gratified. There was neither the jink nor 
glitter of gold, but instead was a small leathern case en- 
closing a beautiful miniature portrait on ivory, and the face 
that shone out of that bright and delicately-tinted surface 
was that of the angelic giver of the gift. There was nothing 
more except a piece of paper, upon which was written — 
" Yours in poverty now, or with wealth hereafter ; 

CHOOSE, AND I WILL BIDE THE CHOICE. ElLEN BrADSHAW." 

I chose at once, and vowed to the great God above that I 
would deserve the hand of a heiress before I accepted it. 
Twenty years might be consumed in toil and anxious cares, 
but possessing, as I did already, the brightest jewel in the 
setting of the prize to be won — the love of a fond and 
bounteous heart, what were that toil and care, even if it 
should drag on through all the time marked out, and find 
me amongst the mellowed tints of life before its joyous 
consummation ? 

My sister had gone to her chamber to have a good cry ; 
and just as I was mentally registering the vow I had made. 
Humpy Dick, who had been down home to light the fire, 
and see that all was right, came hopping into the loomhouse. 

" Well, Tummy," he said, eagerly, " hast' gotten it o'er yet?" 

" What ? "I asked, though I knew what he meant. 

" Hast' seen what it is ? I dimno' want t' know, nobbut I 
thowt thou'd happen be havin' some sort of a fit, an' I could 
.help to get thee out." But Dick looked as if he would like 
to know a little, for all that. . 
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" I have seen it," I replied, " but I'm no better off for seein' 
it. No brass, Dick — ^no brass. Thou'rt ten pound richer 
than I am to-day, that I know on, whatever thou may ha' 
bin before." 

Dick's countenance fell, and his hand went in the direc- 
tion of his trousers pocket. 

"There must be aummat in," he said, as if he could 
scarcely credit what I had told him. 

" Ay ; but nowt that would be wo'th a penny to anybody 
beside me," I replied ; and my companion looked still more 
puzzled. 

" If I thowt that, I'd give thee th' hauve o' mine," he said, 
diving his hand into his pocket ; and he caught me smiling. 
" Ha, thou'rt havin' me on, I see. Come, what is it ? Thou 
owt tell me now." 

" I dunno' think Ellen intended it for anybod/s e'en but 
mine," I said ; and Dick seemed as if he had been caught 
meddling. 

'' Oh," he said, and appeared satisfied. But affcer a pause 
he whispered — " Hast seen y'or Nancy's ? " 

" I have," I replied. 

" Should I be dooin' reet if I axed what it wur ? " 

" I'll tell thee at once." And I described the articles of 
which my sister's present consisted in terms noways scantily 
measured. 

" Eh ! " Dick exclaimed, as if my description had taken his 
hreath. Then he said in a low voice — " I wonder if hoo'd 
let me hop aside on her th' fast time hoo puts 'em on ? " 

There would be no difficulty about that, I assured him. 
Then I placed the miniature before his eyes. 
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It was some time before my companion could utter a 
word He rested on his crutches, and gazed at that lovely 
counterfeit as though his eyes would never be tired of 
drinking in its beauty. Then he turned to me with an 
overjoyed expression lighting up his face, and said, " Eh, 
Tummy ! Thoull do some egg-breakin* wi' this." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MY DREAM. 

For the first time in my life I awoke to the fact that I had 
the world before me ; that this world contained the material 
out of which to construct a fortune ; and lying about me, in 
the form of human bodies and human souls, were the 
legitimate instruments to be used in the work. Fools and 
philanthropists might go on preaching the doctrine that we 
were all equal, and ought to strive for each other's good. 
But who recognized this equality, or turned aside from the 
pursuit of his own gains to help a struggling fellow ? This 
theory of universal brotherhood and mutual obligation 
might afford opportunities of airing beautiful platitudes in 
pulpit and on platform ; but how far was it practicable in 
our daily life, or consistent with the policy we adopted in 
our dealings with each other? Why so much lying and 
cheating by people who professed to be upright ? Why so 
much pushing and jostling to be first in the race, when the 
final goal for even the last of us might be everlasting life 
and glory ? 
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Does all our teaching and preaching effect us so much as 
we are apt to suppose ? Has our last lesson stayed the 
hand that was raised against a brother? Has the last 
sermon we listened to induced us to take out the one spare 
poat that it may , clothe the naked shoulders of the supphant 
stranger? The man who yesterday in the house of prayer 
implored benign grace on all the miserable sojourners in 
this land of travail, to-day sends his most helpless neighbour 
the baiUffs for arrears of rent, and was the other day fined 
for neglecting the scriptural apothegm that false weights 
and false measures are an abomination to the Lord. 

It became evident to me whilst pursuing this train of 
thought that those people who professed so much regard 
for the temporal and spiritual welfare of their feUow men 
did not always practice what they held to be their moral 
duty towards each other ; but selfishly ignored every precept 
that interfered with the pursuit of worldly aggrandizement. 
Their business affairs prospered as their pretentions to 
philanthropy waxed more vehement in its assertions ; and 
society in its moral blindness set them up in the places of 
good men, benefactors of their kind, and devout, right-living 
followers of the great Teacher of the Temple. Such were 
the deductions I drew from much that I had seen passing 
around me; and my convictions in this direction were 
getting stronger every day. 

Why ought I then to be . wasting my time and youthful 
enthusiasm in the treading of a path lighted only by 
effulgent dreams ? Why not turn aside, and grasp at some 
of the realities of life as they floated down the stream, instead 
of loitering idly on the way, watching others less .scrupulous 
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pile up their share of wreckage, and store it for the day 
to come ? Whose fingers were dirtier for the handling of 
golden dross ? Whose soul was in greater peril because he 
thought not the less of heaven, but more of earth ? Then 
were we not utterly selfish, and in all our .xmdertakings ? 
Could not all our actions be traced to the love of the human 
race as represented by the little world within our own 
breast ? Did we not give to the needy that we might have 
an easier conscience? Did we not hoard riches that we 
might not suffer from the dread of becoming poor ? The 
.motive that actuates us is the same. It is the gratification 
of his own desires, and not the welfare of others, that leads 
the miser to watch his golden husbandry, and inspires to 
heroic deeds the soul of the man-god. 

These and similar thoughts haunted me until they 
resolved themselves into a dream, for it was whilst courting 
tslumber that they came and went, leaving their impressions 
on my susceptibilities, ever most awake at the midnight 
hour. , 

I dreamt that the fate of Kobinson Crusoe had befallen 
me ; I was shipwrecked, and cast upon a desolate island. 
That was beginning the world, I thought, with a vengeance. 
I built my hut, and sowed my handful of com. I burnt my 
clay for pottery ware; and went out into the woods to 
shoot the wild fowl for my table. I had my parrot, my dog, 
and my goat, and felt that I might have been happy in 
their society had I known no other. 

But I looked over the sea at mom, when the sun was 
shedding amber upon the waters, and I thought I saw a 
land beyond, peopled with all that was beautiful in human 
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form — ^grace and loveliness in outward shape, and purity 
and goodness within. My soul yearned to be there as one 
of that blessed community ; and this desire led my footsteps 
unconsciously onward till the ocean surged at my feet. 
Then I heard a spirit — it might be of air — ^whisper to 
me — 

"That land once was desolate as thine own; and the 
wolf and the wild dog prowled round its shores. But an 
adventurous pair, sick of the pent-up city, with its seething 
caldron of sin and horror, and longing not for society, but 
that which they might find in each other, sought out that 
trackless and unbroken wild, and made it their home. The 
man felled the tree, and sowed the seed ; and the woman 
tended the linen brought from the old world, and dressed 
the simple repast. That was their beginning. Now 
behold to what their enterprise has grown. Fruitful fields 
and happy homes. No selfish cravings alienate their 
interests; no jealous thoughts to plant discord in their 
midst. The whole community hve as one being, having 
the same desires and aspirations, and each pursuing the one 
great purpose of Ufe, the happiness of alL" 

" But I am alone in this wilderness," I said to the spirit ; 
and he vanished. 

Next mom I paced the beach, and looked over the waters 
again. But no spirit whispering to me as before; and I 
wandered on to where the sand lay like a rich garment, 
jewelled with innumerable pools, and spreading over the plain 
till it reached from sky to sky. My heart failed within me 
as I measured that vast and glittering solitude; and my 
chin fell upon my breast. Lo, what did my eyes behold ? 
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The impression of a fairy-like foot, human it could not be — 
wrought so delicately in the sand that the sole could not 
have rested there, but only touched ; as if some angel had 
descended on such gentle wing as not to disturb a gossamer, 
then letting her foot fall with so light a kiss that earth 
would know it not, returned to her empyrean home, that 
she might boast to her sisterhood of having stealthily 
experienced mortal contact. 

At the sight of this my heart, that had sunken within 
me, gave a bound, and my spirit rejoiced, I stood gazing 
at the footprint until it seemed to be endued with life ; and 
the sands shifted about as if the impression had but recently 
been made. If it were of human mould, it must have a 
fellow, I reasoned with myself, and I eagerly glanced forward. 
There, before me, was another, and of a still lighter touch, 
and near it, what I had not discovered before, were the 
impressions, never so faintly made, of a pair of crutches, as 
though they had been left there to be used as matrices for 
a fairy coinage ; so slightly was the sand displaced 

My heart gave another bound, and my eyes wandered 
away from that sandy waste, far to the dusky woods that 
belted the horizon, and which were to me as yet the gates 
of a virgin forest. Thitherwards did I hasten my steps; 
and the sombre mass of wood defined itself into shapely 
outlines; and the rich foliage of the tropics formed the 
strings of a sylvan lyre, that were being swept into the 
wildest yet sweetest harmonies by the deftest of all minstrels, 
the western breeze. Stealing out from among the under- 
tones of that weird music, came at intervals the soft but 
distinct notes of a flute, with a low sweet voice accompany- 
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ing in some mysterious chant, that partook of the romantic 
loveliness of the season. 

Looking about to discover whence these charming sounds 
proceeded, my vision encountered the outKnes of a small 
stream, winding its shimmering course between banks clad 
in emerald garments, and fringed with flowers that had the 
glitter of gold about them, and emitted a perfume that was 
not of my native clime. I brushed aside the underwood 
that grew betwixt me and this lovely spot. Then the music 
I was listening to seemed to float around me, as if it was 
discoursed by the air itself, or by some spirit haunting 
everywhere. Then I heard one of the most welcome sounds 
that ever broke the melancholy charm of solitude. It was 
given in a piping voice that called out — 

" Heigh, Tummy, come here ! " 

I started ; then dashed forward through bush and brake 
to where, in a cosy arbour, formed by some fairy queen to 
receive her lover, I discovered the syrens of the forest in the 
persons of Humpy Dick and Ellen Bradshaw, the shepherd 
and shepherdess of that lone arcadia, and the only mortals 
with which my soul could hold communion. Dick had his 
crutches laid beside him, and Ellen's hair, loose and stream- 
ing as I had often seen it, seemed to be a part of the melody 
which had so enrapt my senses. 

The shout, and the dash through the brake, awoke me, 
and I found it was broad daylight, with the sun pouring its 
warm rays through my window. My sister was already at 
her loom, and I could hear the low hum of my mother's 
wheel Then that voice called again — 

" Heigh, Tuinmy, get up ; I'm sellin' rappits and hens." 
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Thus was the sweetest dteam that ever haunted my 
pillow disturbed by that shrill summoning to a scene of 
practical life, an everyday event, as void of romantic issues 
as the dull, heavy sound of wheels that were rumbling past 
my home. 

" 1*11 be wi' thee i* two minits," I shouted in return ; and 
I got out of bed, and began to dress myself, in not the 
pleasantest humour it may well be imagined, because I had 
a desire to learn what kind of a Crusoe I might have made, 
with such a " Friday " as Humpy Dick, and such an island 
spirit as Ellen Bradshaw. 

When I got downstairs I found my companion with a face as 
radiant as that morning's sun, and hopping about in the 
house with a restlessness that betrayed a degree of excite- 
ment quite foreign to his usually imperturbable nature. I 
did not think my mother regarded him with that look of 
favour with which she was wont to greet his presence. 

" Thou*ll n' go to thy loom for a minit or two, wilta* ? " 
said Dick, as I made my appearance in the houseplace. 

"I think he's lost time enoogh," said my mother, 
snappishly, and without taking her eyes from her 
work. 

" There's no 'casion for that, I'm sure, mother," said I, 
feeling hurt by her demeanour towards my companion, 
which I thought was quite uncalled for. '* I should have 
had my holidays awhoam if I'd bin away nowhere, an* then 
there'd ha' bin no grumblin'. Oh, I see whoa wur here 
yestemeet. I know by that pipe on th' oon. Come, Dick, 
I'll go wi' thee out while th* house sweetens. Folk ut 
smooken strong 'bacco should smooke it awhoam." With 
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this hasty rebuke levelled at my mother I put on my cap 
to go out. 

"Never mind, Tummy," said Dick, looking quite chap- 
fallen, " I con manage mysel', I shouldno* have axt thee, 
but I wanted to mak thee fain. I dunno' Uke havin* o good 
things to myser. TheyVe not hauve as nice when yoVe 
nob'dy t' have a share on 'em." 

" Thou may goo, if it'll do thy temper any good," said my 
mother ; and the wheel went round the more rapidly* She 
was pettishly angry. 

Without another word I left the house. I fancied I 
perceived another smell than that of tobacco smoke. The 
serpent had been on our hearth again ; and the pipe on the 
oven was the trail it had left behind Billy Nimble was a 
smoker of strong tobacco. 

" Mothers are nice, even when they^re vexed," remarked 
my companion, when we got into the fowt. " I hope thine's 

nowt again me." 

"How should hoo have?" I replied, wishing to soothe 
Dick's wounded feelings as much as lay in my power. 
" It's me hoo's vexed at. Well, how art' gooin* to sell thy 
hens an' rappits ? " 

" Oh, I're gooin' to tell thee," he replied, " but summat 
had driven it out o' my yeaA Well, I went into owd 
Steve'son's this momin' as soon as I geet up, an* I axt owd 
Betty if hoo'd let me give that little lad a rappit ut's 
comin' a hvin' wi' 'em. Hoo axt me why I wanted to give 
him one, as his gronfeyther could afford to buy one better 
than I could afford to give one away. I towd her I*re 
gooin' to sell off, booath rappits an' hens, an' start o' summat 
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elze. Then I towd her about us seein' her brother, an' how 
ut he'd sent his respects to her an' owd Johnny, an' wanted 
to know how they wur. I said a mon towd me his name 
wur Kenyon, same as mine ; an* owd Betty went same as if 
hoo're takken poorly o ov a sudden, an' then owd Johnny 
coome in. ' So thou wants to sell thy farmin' stock,' he 
said as soon as he see'd me. ' What's th' price o'th' lot ? * 
' What can I get,' I said. ' I'll gie thee nine suwerins for 
'em,' he said, ' if thou'll let 'em stop wheere they are.' I 
said I'd tak it, an' be fain on't, if it wumo' too mich. Then 
I thowt I'd see thee, an' ax thee if I'd any right to tak' o 
that." 

" What sort of a tradesman dost' expect makkin' if thou'rt 
so particular as that ? " I said. 

" Wheay, is dooin' reet a wrong for a mon to do ut's i* 
bizness?" asked the little fellow, and he looked sorely 
puzzled. 

"There's a difference between dooin' a wrong thing an' 
dooin' th' best for theersel's," I remarked, and I put the 
argument as pointedly as possible. 

" I con see no difference," said my companion, still in a 
profound perplexity. " If I're buyin' a hen off thee thou 
wouldno' ax me three-an'-sixpence for it if thou nobbut 
wanted three shillin*, would thou, now ? " 

" Yigh, I would," I replied " If thou'd no moore sense 
than gi' me four shillin' I should tak' that." 

"Thou's gone to a different skoo to me. Tummy. I've 
never bin towt that. Is it by dooin' so ut great fortius are 
made ? " and Dick looked up in my jEsice as if he thought 
the question was one of the deepest moment. 
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"To be sure," was my answer. "Th' biggest o' fortins 
are made by one mon takkin* advantage of another." 

" r what shape ? " 

" If a mon has summat to sell, an' he's poor, an* wants 
brass badly, an' someb'dy he offers it to i» rich, an' con 
afford to wait ; any bargain ut's made between 'em is sure to 
be o'th' side o'th' buyer. Dostno' see ? " 

" Yigh, I see, but it's no right to be so, noather." 

" Who mun auter things ? " 

" But supposin' him ut's sellin' has more brass than him 
ut's buyin'. How then ? " 

" That's th' clog upo' th' tother foot. Th' seller would ha' 
th* advantage then." ( 

" Well, if we'd twenty pound to start with, we should be 
rich, shouldno' we ? ** 

" Ay, very ; we could buy owd Shaw's factory wi* that, an' 
two or three moore beside." 

" Nay, I dunno' think we could Thou'rt gooin' too far 
now. Tummy." 

" It's no wilder a notion than thine, Dick." 

"Well, but now then. Tummy; supposin' I're gooin' 
round sellin' waistcoat pieces, as I hope I shall be dooin' 
afore lung, an' I wur to ax five an' sixpence a-piece for 'em, 
should I do reet by getten six shillin' ? " 

" If ever thou leets of a foo' that'll do that, let him pay 
for his foUy." 

"Eh, Tummy, thou'rt getten hardent. Thou hadno' 
used to talk o' that fashin." 

" But I'm talkin' to sense, Dick, whether I'm hardent or 
not That thou may find out sometime." 
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"I hope I may never lam nowt utU do me hurt I*d 
rayther be as I am than be wurr/* 

" Here, Dick, let me talk pointedly to thee," and I took 
hold of his arm, and we stopped. By this time we had 
reached his door. "If we are to be partners i' manifacturin', — 
tho* wheere I mun raise any brass I dunno' know — an' 
thou'rt th' salesman for th' firm, thou'll do us up in a week 
or two, if thou goes on i'th' plan thou*rt thinkin' about." 

" Well, I'd rayther be poor wi' dooin' reet than rich wi' 
dooin' wrong," was his unconcerned reply. 

" But what about me ? " I wanted to know. 

" I'd foigetten that." And Dick, from being thoughtful, 
looked downright unhappy. " Here, come i'th' house." 

My companion opened the door, and I followed. We had 
no sooner got inside the house than he closed the door 
silently, and then looked through the window, as if he 
suspected someone was watching his movements for some 
sinister purpose. Seeing no one about, he carefully opened 
a drawer in the old oaken cabinet that stood at the head of 
the house, and took something from within. Then he 
crossed the floor, and had another peep through the 
window. Satisfied that he was unobserved, he crept up to 
me, and telling me to hold out my hand, placed ten 
sovereigns in the palm. 

" What's this for ? " I demanded, quite at a loss to under- 
stand what was Dick's object in placing the gold into my 
hand. 

" It's thine. Tummy. Now thou's as mich as I have ; an' 
if we are ruined through owt I do, I shall ha' th' satisfaction 
o' knowin' ut I'm th' biggest loser." 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 

TURNED ADRIFT. 

The time for commencing operations in our new under- 
taking was not a propitious one. Trade was bad, and 
getting worse every day. Dearth and scarcity were pinching 
the best of us ; and the weaver who was fortunate enough 
to obtain employment, could not reckon, with any shadow 
of certainty, upon the amount of remuneration he might 
receive for it when finished. There was no "work and 
wages" column in the newspapers of that period, and 
trades-unionism was confined to the higher and newer 
branches of artisanship. Our representative employer was 
an arbitrary man, who stood not to reason with the 
workman, as if he thought him human like himself; but 
took him into his workshop as he would a horse out of his 
stable, saddled him at will, and astride on neck, drove him 
with whip and spur, till the human beast of burden, with 
bleeding flank and broken spirit, chafed beneath the load. 

But there was a strange light in the welkin. The 
rumblings of a political earthquake had been heard, and 
its throes were increasing in violence, till old institutions 
were tottering, and the throne itself felt the vibration to an 
alarming degree. Men, styled demagogues, were going 
about in the land openly preaching sedition, and urging 
suffering people to armed resistance of the law. Chartism 
was gathering an army under its banner, and the signals of 
rebellion were ready for lighting on the Wicklow mountains. 
But the milder form of discontent raised the cry of 
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"cheaper bread," and the most powerful organization the 
world ever knew was maturing its plans for a campaign 
and a victory. From a passive submission to tyranny in 
every shape the country was rousing itself to thought and 
action; its course as yet undefined as the sweep of the 
hurricane, and its movements as imcertain as the track of 
the hghtning flash. But it was enough for the time. The 
spirit of reform was abroad, and its voice was heard in the 
meanings of the night wind and the mutterings of the 
gathering storm. 

I had begun to notice these disturbances in the political 
atmosphere; but was too ignorant of their causes and 
consequences to be alarmed at their manifestations. 
Besides, I was too intent upon the pursuit of my own 
fortune to care much about what the world was doing 
around me. The Queen might be deposed; an Irish 
Parliament might assemble on CoUege Green; Feargus 
O'Connor might become president of a British Kepublic ; 
but if Humpy Dick could obtain orders for a dozen waist- 
coat pieces, and we could find the means of supplying 
them, we should be able to weather any storm that might 
burst over the country. 

Caring Uttle for anything or anybody that was not bound 
up in the scheme for promoting my own immediate welfare, 
I selfishly pocketed the ten pounds offered to me by my 
future partner that was intended to be. In fact, knowing 
whence and how the money had come, I certainly did 
think that I had a better title to it than he had ; so that 
my conscience was pretty easy about the transaction. Oh, 
the mercenary rascal that every day was making me into ! 
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Alas, by how fine a thread most of our hopes, and the 
realization of our purposes, hang ! and by how imperceptible 
a curve are we borne to the opposite point to the one we 
were aiming to reach oh setting out ! We rarely succeed 
in attaining the object of our first desire. We either fall 
short of it, or, by turning aside, reach a greater destiny. 

An event, however trifling it may seem,, because of its every 
day occurrence in some shape or other, happened at this 
time that threw me off the track I had marked out to 
pursue through life, and sent me adrift upon a course that 
had a vague and uncertain definition. 

My sister Nancy had finished weaving a piece of work, 
and as I wished to make a purchase of a few articles in 
Manchester, I volunteered to take the cut to the warehouse 
in my sister's place. Accordingly I went, and presented 
myself in the waiting-room of Messrs. " Squeaker and Cuss," 
silk manufacturers. Lower Sir Oswald Street, and inquired 
my turn to be served. I had no sooner done so, and taken 
my seat amongst a group of other weavers, than the door of 
the "putting-out" room opened, and writhing out with 
an obsequious wriggle, I encountered the person of Billy 
Nimble, clean shirted and collared up to the ears ; his coat 
without a bare thread, or a crease ; his shoes so polished 
that the buttons of his trousers were reflected in the shining 
surface; and his whole get-up so suggestive of what in 
those days was called a "creep," that I could not help 
regarding him with additional loathing. To the surprise 
of everybody present, and there were many weavers waiting, 
and most of them in trembling anticipation of having to be 
sent home empty handed, Billy had his wallet heavily 
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laden with un wrought work, which he quietly shouldered ; 
and placing on his arm a small basket, withdrew without 
speaking a word to, or seeming to notice, anyone in the 
room. 

" Yon men's i* luck to-day,'* remarked one of the weavers, 
and who I had heard called by the name of Jim Broggs. 

"He's never nowt elze but i' luck," said another, who 
was munching hard peas, which he averred made a cheap 
dinner, andpacingaboutthe room with an air of independence 
that a courtier might have justly envied. " Yon moudewarp 
knows how to work things better than we dun," and he 
gave his head a knowing jerk, which made the hard peas 
rattle against his teeth. 

"I wonder what he aulus brings that basket for?" 
observed another, who was engaged in testing the strength 
of fibre in a cobweb. "It's too little to carry bobbins 
m. 

"Wheay, dunno' yo' know?" said the second weaver, 
pausing in his sauntering to and fro, and shovelling into his 
natural miU a fresh supply of grist. 

" I've seen it mony a time," said Broggs, " but I never 
could imagine what he browt it for. Does thou know, 
Hilty ? " Hilty was the man who was pacing about the 
room, and grinding peas. 

" Ay, I fund it out three weeks sin'," rephed Hilty, with a 
general wink round the room. 

" An' how didt' do that ? " asked Jim Broggs. 

" Th' same way ut I've fund mony a chap's temper out," 
said Hilty, looking down at his toes, and winking at the 
company again. " I did it wi' my foot." 
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There was a faint laugh at this admission ; but there was 
too much anxiety about the future for the group of listeners 
to indulge in hearty merriment. 

"It wur wi' th' toe end, then," suggested Broggs, with 
another faint laugh. 

"It wur; thou'rt reet theere, felly," said Hilty. "I'd 
seen that bit o'th' redicule mony a time ; an' when I looked 
at his black-balled shoon, an' that cooat ut's never had a 
lot o' finger-nails about it, an' that shirt breast ut looks 
dampertly dickyish, I thowt their summat noane so straight 
forrad about him. So I axt him if his hens wur weeL" 

" Oh, I see," ejaculated Broggs. 

" Ay," Hilty went on. He looked at th' basket afore he 
onsert me ; an' that towd me enoogh. 

" Well," he said, " I get about four eggs a-day out o' six 
on 'em, reckonin' Sundays in ; an' I think it's noane bad for 
this time o'th' year. But it's my turn to goo in ? So he 
slung his wallet off the form, an' skraumt howd of his 
basket. Just as he're squeezin' in at th' dur, theere, I up 
wi' my foot an' sent th' basket reet o'er his yead ; an' ther 
sich a mess upo' th' floor as yo' never see'd. He grinned 
like a monkey at me, but I towd him if he spoke a word I'd 
throw him o'er th' stair-raU ; an' I would ha' done, too, for 
a dampert-sleeve ferret as he is. His wallet had to go 
whoam empty for that day, becose he'd no eggs for th' 
mesther ; but yo'n seen what a looad he has back to-day." 

" Ay, it's just Billy to a tee," said Jim Broggs, shaking 
his head o'er his knees. " I'm down of a mon ut taks a 
hymn-book to th' shop in a mistake for th' shop-book, 
becose th' shopkeeper happens to be a ranter." 
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" But Billy did that onee, I know," Hilty broke in; " an' yo'n 
seen what givin' new-laid eggs to th' mesther con do. If I'd 
bin here to-day when he went in, I'd ha'gan th' basket another 
riser ; and if he'd cheeped I'd ha' gan him a rise too." 

"An' sarve him reet," said a half-starved woman who 
appeared to be nursing her breakfast that it might serve 
for dinner. " It gives sich as me no chance." 

When it came to Hilty's turn to be served, or as we 
called it, " fitted," I felt a little curious to ascertain how he 
would be received by the employer, and how he would 
conduct himself while in that great presence. I could 
hear a loud noise as soon as the door closed. Hilty had 
flung his empty bobbins upon the counter with a crash, and 
the master's voice responded in a screech. 

" Smash 'em, Joe, smash 'em — smash 'em ! " he shouted 
in the most grating tones. " What have you had to break- 
fast this morning, eh ? Not porridge, not porridge, I don't 
think. Stew, Joe — stew, eh ? " 

" New-laid eggs," Joe replied, in a loud and defiant voice. 
" I shall be as red at back o'th' ears as yo' are if I keep on. 
Nowt like eggs, speshly when they cost nowt. How dun 
yo' like yo'rs ? " 

" What d'yo' mean, Joe ? What d'yo' mean ? " demanded 
the head of the firm of Squeaker and Cuss. And his hat, 
which he always wore at business, shook on his head as if 
it had been seized with a desire to fall off. 

"Nowt," replied Hilty, flinging his cut in a careless 
manner across the counter, " nobbut if a mon has a bit o' 
straight-forrad wark about him, he stonds no chance now-a- 
days. Dun yo' like eggs ? " 
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"You're an impertinent fellow, Joe," screeched the 
master, seizing the yardstick, and striking the counter with 
it. " You deserve this laying about your back." 

" If yo'n fetch a bottle o' that wine yo' han i' yo'r cage, 
an' buttle it round i'th' waitin* place, yo' may operate upo' 
my back till yo'r arm warches. Yo' may have it bare, too.'^ 
And Hilty made a feint of pulling off his jacket. 

" I tell you again, Joe, you're impertinent," repeated the 
master. 

"Happen I am while I'm upo' yo'r premises," Hilty 
replied, with a sarcastic sneer ; " but if yo'm on mine it's 
yo' at ud be impertinent. It aulus depends upo' what walk 
yo r on. 

" Bring your reed and gears in," shouted Squeaker ; and 
the hat began to shake again. 

" I have done," was the response. 

" How's that ? " 

" Yo' towd me to do last time I're here." 

" Did I ? " 

" Yo' know yo' did, so I've browt 'em. I'm one at does 
as he's towd sometimes." 

"How long have you had this work out ? " and the master 
took hold of Joe's cut, and began handling it as though the 
piece might be worthless. 

" Three weeks." 

" It should only have been out sixteen days." 

"I'd ha' browt it in i' six days if I could ha' gotten 
through it; but sich dampert rubbish never wur put 
between loom pawsts. If I hadno' begun a-robbin hen 
cotes, I should ha' bin clemmed to deeath afore now." 
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" I shall take a penny a yard off for time.'* 

"I deaut it;" and Hilty looked as it was possible that he 
might doubt it. 

" A penny a yard off, Joseph." Squeaker flung the cut to 
the farther end of the room ; and putting his hands in his 
pockets, planted his back firmly against the counter, 

" Then I'll have it out o' summat," said Hilty, striking 
the counter with his fist. 

" What d'yo' mean ? " 

" Stop th' penny a yard, an' yo'n see ; " and Joe turned up 
the cuffs of his jacket sleeve. 

" Do you threaten me ? " 

" Nawe, I nobbut intend havin' what belongs to me ; 
that's o I want, nowt beside." 

" Are you not afraid of the magistrates ? " 

" I'm feart o' nowt i' this wo'ld nobbut an empty buttery, 
an' that I'm getting used to." 

" I could have you imprisoned." 

" No' for life. I should be like a bad sixpence, I should 
turn up again ; an' yo'd have a good chance o' seein' me, too." 

Squeaker gazed for a minute or so at the imperturbable 
weaver; then drawing his hands from his pockets, he 
shouted to the bookkeeper — 

"Make out a ticket for his full money, Fred." Then 
turning to Hilty he said, with quite the air of one who had 
been vanquished, " you're a strange fellow, Joe." 

" Well, I've no childer dependin' on me, or elze I met ha' 
sung yo' a quieter song," said Hilty. "But if yo' hadno' 
offered me my reet money, I should ha' damaged yo'r 
carcass for yo'." 
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"Th* mesther's in a bad temper to-day/' observed Jim 
Broggs, who had been listening to the colloquy behind the 
partition. " I'm feart it'll be hard sparrowbills wi* th' whul 
kither on us." 

" I wish I'd th' same pluck as Joe," said another, taking 
out of his pocket a piece of oat-cake, and a bit of cheese 
crust. " But when one has to face up awhoam, an' try to 
mak' things as reet as we con theere, we dar' no' do as we 
would." 

There was a momentary silence, and although I cannot 
account for such an emotional feeling on my part at that 
time, I permitted a sigh to escape me, which was heard by 
the company. 

" What art thou pumpin' thy crop for ? " said Jim Broggs, 
turning up his face at me with a contemptuous grin. 
"There's nob'dy at yo'r house cryin' for buttercakes, an* 
keauntin th' hours thou'rt away. If I'd th' makkin's o' 
thee, an' had nobbut scored as mony years, I'd cut every 
yure off my yead ut trembled when I went in at that dur. 
There's no chance o' thee clemmin'. Thou con list for a 
so'dier if th' wo'st comes to th' wo'st. If I listed I should 
ha' to tak' a little army wi' me ; an' th' whul o' thy family 
thou con cover wi' thy cap. I hate to yer that soikin' an 
meeonin' (moaning) wi' folk ut han nowt to be unyezzy 
about. Divide a quartern o' bacon amung eight on yo', an' 
tell 'em there'll be nowt for dinner th' day after, an' then 
thou'U ha' summat to look at thy clogs for." 

Now-a-days when I come upon a love-sick youth, fretting 
his soul away because of an imaginary slight from the idol 
of his, what fashion pleases to term " spooneyism," I call to 
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mind Jim Broggs' remarks, and feel out of patience with 
the pigeon-livered sniveller. 

But Hilty, to use his own expression, had "retreated*' 
from the putting-out room, victory on his brow, and the 
prize he fought for in his pocket. One by one others 
followed, like prisoners to the dock, and returned as if 
convicted; some with curses on their lips, and others — 
females, these — with tears on their cheeks; for the firm 
of Squeaker and Cuss had determined on making up trade 
losses by levies upon their workpeople's wages. Hilty was 
the only one as yet who had escaped this exactment; and 
he had overcome the enemy by sheer pluck. 

It was now my turn to face this petty arbiter of weal and 
woe ; and I presented myself at the counter. 

"Isn't your name Thomley?" demanded Squeaker the 
moment he saw my face. 

"It is," I replied. 

" How long have you had this work out ? " 

" Just th' time allowed, to a day," was the answer I gave. 
He looked disappointed. 

" Stop him five shillings till he brings his gears in, Fred." 
And Squeaker turned to the bookkeeper. 

" What's that for ?" I exclaimed, thunderstruck at hearing 
such an order given. " Are no' yo* wantin' wayvers o'th' 
same sort ? " 

"Bring your reed and gears in, I tell you," was the only 
response I could elicit. 

" What is it yo' han again me ? " I demanded. 

" You can't serve two masters." 

" I never tried yet." 
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" But you would have tried if I hadn't stopped you. Eh, 
wouldn't you ? " 

" That's more than I know." 

" Why, are you not beginning to manufacture for yourself ? 
Eh, young man ? " 

That had never occurred to me. Now I saw through it 
all, and fancied I knew his informant. 

" I am," I confessed at once. 

"Then how do you expect I shall allow you to work for 
me at the same time ? " 

"That cut is no' mine; it's my sister's," I pleaded, 
thinking it might change his purpose. 

" The same thing ; it's in the family." 

" But my sister's nowt to do wi' me." 

" If there were fifty of you down to half cousins, I would 
discharge you all." 

" That's a hard thing for one Christian to do to another 
for th' fault o' someb'dy elze. I dunno' care what yo' done 
to me if it'll end theere." 

" But it shan't end there ; and that I'll let you see. You 
to presume to become a manufacturer ; to take the business 
out of our hands ! Pshaw ! Where do you intend getting 
your material from ? Stealing it ; or getting someone else to 
steal it for you?" 

" Wheere did yo' get yo'rs fro' ? Yo' wur a wa3n^er like 
me once, an' had t' have a beginnin'." 

" Ha, but times are changed. It can't be done now ; not 
in Manchester, at all events." 

" I reckon money can buy it ? " 

" Can it — can it ? You'll find out your mistake, young 
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man. You can't buy it. We'll have no upstarts in our 
business." 

" Well, I con happen get wark somewheere elze, then, if 
I conno' have it here." 

" Most likely, with trade so bad as it is." 

" Well, fit me, an' let me try. There's an owd sayin' ut if 
one dur shuts another oppens. I mun look out for one." 

There was not another word spoken. I was served at 
once. The full amount of wages was paid to me, less the 
five shillings held in hand to ensure the return of my sister's 
working harness, and I left the warehouse of Squeaker and 
Cuss with a feeling of defiance that only inexperienced 
youth can conjure up in his breast. 

I called at the next warehouse. 

" What's your name ? " 

" Thomas Thomley." 

" Nothing for you." 

I tried another. 

" What is your name ? " 

" Thomas Thomley." 

" Can't find you anything." 

I mustered courage to inquire at a third. The same 
question ; the same answer. 

" I can tell you another thing," said the manager of the 
last place I called at, " you may save your shoes. You'U 
get no work in Manchester." 

" How dun yo' know that ? " I demanded, suspecting that 
a Shibboleth had been sent round the trade. 

"You may take my word without asking further 
questions," was the decisive reply. And I came out. 
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That night Billy Nimble did not present himself upon our 
hearthstone. Had he done so I cannot say what might 
have been the consequences, since I was now adrift upon 
the world, with only one spar to cling to. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



ROBIN-O'-KITS. 



Weeks passed and our home each succeeding day began to 
have the appearance of a constantly-recurring Sabbath. 
The looms were silent and empty, the bobbin-wheel was. 
laid by, and the firm of "Thomley and Kenyon" had not 
yet commenced operations for the supply of the neighbour- 
hood with velvet waistcoats. The trades-unionism so 
actively condemned by employers of labour when the 
combination is on the part of the workmen was brought to 
bear against us, and we had not the wherewithal to combat 
it. I could neither obtain work from other taskmasters, 
nor material with which to commence business on our own 
account ; and the little money my mother had managed to 
save out of our earnings was getting alarmingly less every 
day. How very far in the distance seemed to be the 
realization of that great object of my life — two thousand 
a-year — the condition upon which alone I might ever hope 
to become the possessor of that greater wealth, the hand of 
Ellen Bradshaw ! 
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The forced idleness, which was becoming the worry of 
my existence, drove me fixnn every point of the worldly 
philosophy I had in my selfishness adopted as my guide 
to success in life. I had begun to attend public meetings, 
and listen to men who described all employers as tyrants ; 
and I readily fell in with their viewa The legislature of 
the country was mainly composed of employers of one kind 
of laboiu" or another ; consequently the Government must be 
of a tyrannical character. The poison I had imbibed 
through attending these meetings, and listening to these 
self-asserted patriots, sank deep into my system; and I 
became the advocate of anarchy, in its wildest sense ; in 
fiwt, anything that would work a change in the condition of 
things as they then were. I would upset the law, the church, 
the throne ; abrogate all right relating to property ; plunder 
the base aristocracy of their iU-gotten domains ; and divide 
the spoil among the millions who had no political status in 
the nation. " Arm ! arm ! " was the cry that went through 
the land, and there seemed to be clash of steel and rattle of 
musketry in every sound I heard. Meetings were held 
nightly at the Bridge Inn, where I addressed my maiden 
speech to my enslaved countrjrmen. I denounced the " base, 
bloody, and brutal Whigs " in no measured terms ; con- 
denmed long hours of labour in factories ; held up the 
handloom weavers as patterns of patient suffering; and 
hoped the day of universal vengeance might be nigh at hand. 
The large room of the Bridge Inn rang with the thunder of 
the "* people's " plaudits. It was with the music of the storm 
that was bearing me adrift on the ocean of political strife ; 
the roar of the surge that was dashing me against the rocks. 
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I became intoxicated with the success I had achieved as 
an orator of the revolutionary stamp, and lost no opportunity 
of exercising this particular power whenever it offered 
itsel£ Yet darker grew the cloud on the social horizon, 
and more perturbed became the elements that were floating 
around. I had my moments of reactionary feeling ; doubts 
as to whether the country was prepared for a great change, 
and a relaxation of the faith I had entertained in the 
steadfast adherence to principle of those who clamoured 
loudest for reform. In these fits of mental depression I 
gave myself up to the most hopeless despair, which the 
continued silence of the loomhouse had no tendency to 
alleviate. My mother's face grew anxious, although she 
complained not, and as the little hoard she had kept in a 
toy chest of drawers upstairs became lighter, the gloom 
which had gathered over our domestic hearth increased in 
its intensity. 

But there was a rift in this cloud when its blackness 
most portended the bursting of a storm, and a light 
ishone through the gap. The rift was the opening of 
our door, and the beam of light was transmitted by the 
appearance of a rubicund face that was peering in at my 
mother. 

" Well, Ann," said the owner of the face, closing the door 
gently, as if not quite sure of a cordial welcome ; " thou's 
just bin trimmin' thy neest up a bit, I see.*' 

My mother had just finished cleaning up the house, and 
she was now sitting by the fireside, with the flush of toil 
upon her face that added a charm to the many personal 
attractions which she possessed. 
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" Eh, Robin, I*d hard wark to believe it wur yo*," said my 
mother, undoubtedly a little surprised by the visit. "I 
dunno' think I ever seed yor face i' this house afore." 

" Becose it never wur in, or elze thou*d ha' seen it, ift* 
hadno bin wall blynt," said the visitor, who was no other 
than Robert Winterbottom, or " Robin-o*-Kit's,'* as he was 
mostly called, landlord of the Bridge Inn, and a very jolly 
fellow as a neighbour. "If I wur to goo an* sit T our 
tap-reaum of a neet, we could do without candles, so thou 
couldno* ha' missed me if I'd bin here. How arta, like ? " 

" I'm weel enough o' mysel, Robin," replied my mother, 
with something, as I thought, very much akin to a sigh. 
*'But with an empty loomhouse, an' no signs on it bein' 
filled, things conno' be very comfortable with us. Win yo' 
sit yo' down ? " 

•'•' Well I've getten' a friend waitin* for me outside, or elze 
I should like to ha' sit wi' thee a bit, said the landlord, 
apparently reluctant to decUne my mother's invitation. 
*' I'll come sometime when I con have a pipe wi' thee, an' a 
quiet chat. Young folk an' owd folk, o' somehow, conno' 
mix gradely ; " and he glanced at me. " I've bin wantin' to 
see thee a day or two ; becose I think I can put a bit o' 
summat i' thy road ut'll do thee good," 

" Well, it never wur moore wanted than it is now," said 
my mother; "so sit yo' down." 

" But there's this friend o' mine outside, I conno' leeave 
him. He mit be gooin'." 

" Bring him in, thea" 

" Thou met object to his company." 

^' Not if he's decent" 
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" Oh, he's a decent chap enoogh if they'n let him have his 
own road, an' no' plague him too mich. But if they 
getten his temper out he's a way o' usin' his feet ut's 
dangerous to tender shins. There's a lot o' childer round 
him now, I yer. I'se oather ha' to go to him, or elze fetch 
him in." 

« Well, fetch him in." 

"I'm feeart his cooat laps would hardly pass th' dur- 
cheeks ; an' strippin' would be a deeal o' trouble." 

" His cooat laps, Robin ? He must be bigger than yo', I 
think; an' yo'r noane sich a little un. Whoa is he? 
Anybody ut I know ? " 

" Thou's seen him afore mony a time, an* I dursay thou'a 
yerd him, too. It's our Solomon, th' jackass ; as knowin* 
a donkey, if not th' knowinest, ut ever chewed a thistle. 
His cooat laps are th' cart he has beheend him." 

" Eh, Robin ! yo'r as bad as yo are ov a club neet, wi* 
yo'r jokes." And my mother stirred the fire, although it was 
a fine summer day; and as such a proceeding generally 
betokens a welcome to a visitor whenever one presents 
himself, I took it to imply in this instance a welcome to the 
landlord of the Bridge Inn, who, strange that the circmn- 
stance should enter into my thoughts just then, was a 
widower at the time. 

I had always a liking for Robin-o'-Kits. There was 
something about him so hearty, so frank, and so good* 
hiunoured. His face was a landscape of undulating 
country; its valleys rich with perennial bloom; and its 
mountains ever glowing with the hues of thd setting sun. 
There is no poetry in a smooth face, except it be in that of 
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K, woman. In man we look for a greater range and variety 
of character. A parchment skin, stretched over a surface 
of cheek and brow, like a painted drumhead, is fit for 
nothing only a lady's -boudoir, or a West-end wig-maker's 
•window. There is no expression in it. It conveys nothing, 
except the indication that there is a vacancy of head and 
heart; a mechanical pulsation in the veins; and a cold- 
bloodedness of thought and demeanour. But a countenance 
over which the plough in its season passes ; or where the 
sands shift when the twain rivers are in freshet ; which can 
be thrown up into islands when convulsions of grief or 
merriment agitate the deeper earth, is a land we often turn 
to gaze upon, and leave with a longing to return. It is the 
Eden of human nature before the serpent hath fouled its 
vegetation and blighted its sweeter and more wholesome 
life. 

• It was this partiality I felt towards Robin that prompted 
me to offer m/sern J aa attendant upon the foLa^ 
and long-eared King of Israel who was just sounding his 
royal trumpet opposite our door. But as I regarded a 
personal attendance upon such a potentate as a trifle 
undignified, I took up a position at one of the loomhouse 
windows, whence I could keep under control the jubilations 
of the children assembled at the court of his oriental 
i^^sty, as well as listen to the conversation which was 
likely to be carried on in the house. 

" m look after yo'r Solomon," I said, as I left my chair^ 
and placed the book I had been reading amongst its fellows. 

"Well, it's very thoughtful on thee, lad/' said Robin, 
hitching himself away from the "speer," which he had 
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been shouldering, "but what sort of a jackass ostler thou'll 
mat, I conno' telL Keep away fro* th' hard end of hi& 
hinder legs, an' thou'll happen be reet." 

" ril manage him," I said ; and went to my post. 

" That's very good o' yo'r Tummy," said Kobin, making 
an advance towards the middle of the floor ; " an' if he'll 
nobbut keep that lad o' mine fro' gettin' whoam afore me, 
I'll just have about a cobbler's five minits wi' thee ; ' and he 
moved a chair to the hearthstone, and sat himself down on 
the opposite side of the fire-place to that occupied by my 
mother. " Dost' smooke, Ann ? " 

" Eh, dear me, nawe, Robin ! I dunno' smooke ; not rne, 
indeed," replied my mother, evidently quite surprised by 
the question. " Whatever made yo' ax that ? " 

" There's generally a smooker wheere there's a pipe reared 
up i'th' nook," said the landlord, with, as I could imagme, 
one of his knowing and humorous winks. "That lad o* 
thine hasno' begun a-smookin*, surely. I should think he's 
moore sense than start yet awhile." 

"I should think so, too," said my mother. "Itll be 
time enoogh for that i' twenty year fro' now." 

"Happen some neighbour's pipe?" suggested Boniface^ 
probably with another humorous twitching of the eyes. 

"It is," replied my mother, rather confusedly, as my 
imagination made out. 

"Oh, I see! Ay; just so, just so. Well, Ann, thou'll 
never be mich younger." 

" What dun yo' meean, Robin ? " 

" Well, I hope he may mak' thee a good husbant, that's 
o, Ann ; but — " 
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*'Nowt o' that sort, Kobin; nowt nobbut gradely 
neighbourship, yo* may believe me." 

" Well, if I hadno* known ut good chapel-gooers never 
towd lies, I should ha' thowt thou'd a trifle above hinted 
one now. But as it is, I'll tak' thy word for it. I hardly 
thowt, noather, ut Billy would ha* sit wi' thee so lung ov a 
neet beaut coin* hissel a bit above a neighbour." 

" It's a good while sin anybody did sit wi* me so lung ov 
a neet beside th' childer." 

" Oh, if thou*s gan Billy up, that's quite another thing. 
Happen thou fund summat out thou didno* Uke ? " 

" I think yo* wanten to get summat out on me, Robin, an' 
leead me to say things ut are no' true. What Billy dun yo' 
meean ? " 

"Wheay, BiUy Nimble; whoa else? Dost* think I've 
etten an' drunken, an' powlert about till my e'en an' my ears 
are swelled up, an' I con noather see nor yer ? " 

"Well, supposin' there had bin summat between us— 
what then ? What has that to do wi' anybody beside me ? " 
"Oh, nowt, Ann, nowt; tho* it mit ha' shortened my 
visit, that's o." 
" Billy's a dacent chap, isno' he ? " 
" He is, o'th' 8(w^." 
" An' what about th' sort ? " 

" Nowt. Sorts are sorts ; an' if everybody wur alike this 
wold would be a queer im." 

- " It would, Robin ; it would." 

- " But thou'll aulus find out ut deeper a well is sunken, 
an' hatder it is to pump wayter out oh't. They'n ha' to 
goo a good depth afore they gotten to th' bottom o' Billy. 
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However, we'n say nowt no moore about that, as thou's 
takken his name ofif th' dur, an' rubbed his scoce o£ I've 
iSummat elze to talk to thee about" 

*' Well, what is it ? " and my mother set herself to listen 
to what her visitor had to advance. 

" That lad o' thine's out o' wark, I believe," Robin went 
on ; and he spoke in a lower tone. 

'' " He is, I'm sorry to say," replied my mother, sorrowfully. 
" He's done nowt this mony an' mony a week," 
Nor th' wench noather, I've bin towd," 
Nawe ; our Nancy has bin beaut wark lunger than our 
Tummy has — a week or two." 

" That bein* th' case, thou hasno* so mich to do thyael* 
o- wark ut brings summat in." 

: "Nawe, Robin ; I'm same as they are — I'm o' no use i'th* 
house, nobbut a bit more lumber." 

" Well, I think I con find a shop for th' lot o' yo', if yo*n 
have it" 

** However con yo manage that, Robin ? " 
• "Well," said the publican, prefaicing his suggestions with 
two slight coughs, " yo'r Tiunmy, if he's owt akin to hiB 
feyther, has a frame-wark.fpr makkin' a cliwer chap. He'd 
look weel stroddlin' about in a alehouse fowt, slappin* 
hosses on th' neck, an' carryin' pint pots round." 
' ''Dun yo meean ostlin'?" asked my mother, in, as I 
thought, a very deprecating tone. 

" Summat above ostlin'," replied Robin ; an' summat 
above a waiter-on. I should haidly know what to oo Imn. 
But supposin' his feyther had bin i' my place— th' londlotd 
^'th' owd Bridge-^rtho' he'd never ha' worked hin fiaoe up 
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tiU it wur th' colour o' mine— an' supposin' thou're lond- 
lady — tliou'd mak a nice un too, dashin' about wi* mouflins 
an' cheese, an' settin' hungry carters agate o' yammerin' ; 
what should we co yo'r Tummy then ? " 

" Th' londlort's son, I reckon." 
. "Ay; just so — th' londlort's son; thou's hit it to a tee — 
th' londlort's son. Well, now, wouldno' that be a nice 
thing for liim?" 

. " But how could he be th' londlort's son ? " 
. "Ay, well, I'U clear that point up e'ennow. He'd look 
weel in a white appron an' wide shirt sleeves, gexin' at th' 
wo'th of a tit, an' trottin' one out now an' then, when 
gentlemen are havin' their dinner; an' gooin' i'th' stable, 
examinin' th' quality o' provender, an' grumblin' to owd 
Jone if it wumo' up to th' mark He should aulus wear 
black cloth, an* have his yure crossed o' one side, an' made 
a bit o' labbor on. He's a^ fine-lookin' lad, is yo'r Tummy," 

" Ay ; if he'll no' throw hissel* away," my mother put inu 

" Well, he's ow4 enoogh to know what he's dooin', an no* 
l)e hooked on wi' a sarvant, if that's what thou meeans. 
Bein' loike th' londlort's son, as one may say, there's noane 
o'th' wenches dur'st try to wheedle him on to a weddin'." 

" But yo keepen aayin' th' londlort's son ; I want to know 
what yo meean by it" 

"I towd thee I should come to that e'ennow. Art* 
^illin' he should have a trial ? " 
> " Tm willin', if he is." 

. " That'll do. I think I con mak' it reet wi' him. He'll 
jdo hissel no good wi' talkin' at these meetin's. Wynt's 
<jhep." 
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" That I've tow'd him mony a time." 

My mother was getting in a splendid, humour for that 
which I anticipated would follow. 

"I hope he's lookin' after our Solomon," and Kobin, 1 
could hear, gave a twist in his chair. " Well, that's sattled, 
so far as thou'rt concamed. Now, then, what about yo*r 
Nancy ? " 

" Ay ; yo' wouldno' mak her into a gentleman ostler too ? '*" 

" Hardly that. Thou sees, Ann, havin no childer o' my 
own, nor a wife fort' look after things i' their place, I have 
to trust to what one may co strangers. An' there's no 
tellin' how mich they lookin after their own pockets i'stead 
o' lookin' after mine. Now, if I'd yo'r Nancy i'th' bar — eh, 
hoo would look bonny, wi' ringlets hangin' round her yead, 
an' a great hee comm — ^hoo'd ha' swarms o' young fellies 
after her. But I'd tak care hoo kept 'em at arm's-length, 
for my own sake as weel as her's." 

"It's weel enough when they're th' dowter o'th' house, 
Robin ; but when they're not, it's hardly a fit place for a 
dacent wench to be in." 

" It may no' be as good as bein' at a boardin' skoo ; tho* 
I've "my doubts about that ; but it's a great deeal better 
than bein' in a factory ; speshly wheere there's good-lookin* 
yoimg mesthers. Then, thou sees, hoo mit be like as one 
mit CO a dowter, in a way o' spakin'." 

" How could that be, Robin ? " 

"Well, it's another thing I shall be comin' to, directly. 
I wonder how yond jackass is gettin' on. Yo'r Tummy 
shouldno* let him back i' th' window." And Robin gave 
another twist in his chair. ^ 
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" He*s lookin' after him, I think," said my mother. She 
was a little 'fluttered in her speech, I fancied, as if eager to 
hear further. 

" If it covid be shapt ut yo'r Nancy could be made int' a 
dowter, Uke," Robin-o'-Kits proceeded, "thou'd have no 
objections to her bein' a barmaid ? " 

" Nawe ; not if it could be." 

" Well, I think it's a job that could be managed." 

" How, Robin, how ? " 

*' By makkin' her mother into th* londlady." 

My mother uttered an exclamation of surprise on hearing 
this. / was not surprised at all, nor do I think she was 
in reality. The suggestion conveyed in our visitor's latest 
utterance was the very point I could see he was driving 
at. 

"Robin," said my mother, as if recovering from a 
disposition to faint, " I think yo*n had a sope this momin'." 

" Not a toothful, Ann. I geet too mich yestemeet," was 
the landlord's reply. 

" That'll ackeaunt for it, then." 

" Ackeaunt for what ? " 

" Wheay, for what yo'n just said." 

" There's nowt i' that ut I con see on. If I choose to give 
up bizness, an' put thee i'th' house, an* ha* th' sign autert 
to ' Ann Thomley,' that's no proof ut I've had a sope o* 
drink this momin'. I've as mich to live on as I care for ; 
so nob'dy need be surprised at me lettin' th' house." 

" But yo' did no' meean that." 

" Wheay, what elze ? " 

*• Yo' knowa" 
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" Oh, if thou thinks th' house would keep two on us, I 
dunno' mind tryin' — ^if that's what thou meeans." 

" It's what yo*n meant o'th* time." 

" Well, what dost thmk about it ? " 

"I con hardly say. Yo'n come'n so round me, o' 
somehow, wi' yo'r talk, IVe had no " 

" I'se be round thee wi' summat elze afore lung, if thou's 

no objection to a pair o* arms ut han never ^heigho! 

Our Mally wur a good wife. Looked weel after things ; an' 
kept th' house as straight as a parlour. Thou'd be just 
like her, obbut I think a bit better lookin'. Mun I break 
this pipe ? If thou says I mun I'se tak it as a way o' givin' 
thy consent to summat elze." 

» 

" I dunno' care if yo' dim." 

Crash went Billy Nimble's pipe against the bars of the 
firegrate. At the same moment the door flew open, and in 
hopped Humpy Dick. 

"Wheere's yo'r Tummy?" shouted Dick, quite out of 
breath. " Eh, Ann, there is sich wark ! Mony a thousant 
folk yonder, marchin' down th' road, an' they're stoppin' 
factories ; an' rakin th' fires out ; an' I dunno' know what. 
Yo' con yer 'em shoutin* now." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE GREAT STRIKE. 

The sounding of the note of war drew me hurriedly away 
from my post of watching at the loomhouse window, and I 
have no doubt somewhat precipitated the departure of 
Robin-o'-Kits, who had made the most of his half-hour's tete-^ 
d't^te with my mother. 

That morning seemed to me to be a time for general 
demohtion. I could hear the swelling shout of multi- 
tudinous voices drawing nearer ; and each peal was to mO: 
as the cry of doom to some great wrong by which the 
country had been oppressed, just as the smashing of a 
tobacco-pipe had signalized the destruction of such bond of 
attachment as might have existed between my mother and 
Billy Nimble. I felt like a yoimg war-horse eager for the 
fray; and in spite of the entreaties of my mother, and the 
warnings of Humpy Dick, who wished he had not told me 
anything, I seized my cap and rushed out of the house,, 
where I found Solomon, who by this time had been delivered 
from his little tormentors, just preparing to sound a note,, 
after his own fashion, to swell the universal din. 

Men with a wild stare, and women with terror-stricken 
looks, were hurrying past the door — the latter gathering 
about them their children, as a hen its brood when there is 
danger near; and the former augmenting the ranks of the 
immense crowd that was moving in a compact mass down 
the road, and bearing all before it. What could be the= 
meaning or the object of such a demonstration, I wondered* 
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Had it a political significance ? or was it purely a move- 
ment in the interests of labour ? I was soon satisfied as to 
its real character, as the shibboleth of "a fair day*s wage 
for a fair day's wark" rang on every side ; and hostile gesti- 
culations were being made in the direction of Shaw's 
factory, which was a few hundred yards distant. 

Towards this mill the procession, if I may call it such, 
Jbegan to move, the van being composed of colUers, armed 
with pick-handles, which they brandished with apparent 
recklessness of any kind of danger that could present itself. 
Burning with a desire to be distinguished by some deed or 
other of an adventurous kind, I threw myself so far forward 
to the front that I had the position, if not the name, ot 
leader of the mob, and seemed to be recognized as such by 
the tumultuous following. As we approached the mill I 
•could see the gates of the yard were closed, and the hands 
yfQXQ crowded in the windows. But by the blowing-off ot 
jsteam I gathered that the engine was stopped. There was, 
notwithstanding, every appearance of resistance being 
offered, as a missile of some kind was hurled from behind 
the parapet of the roof, and it ploughed up the ground at a 
.short distance in our front. This was the signal for a loud 
shout of defiance, and the crowd bore down with all speed 
upon the factory. I could hear hammering going on inside 
\ the gates, as if the fastenings were being strengthened by 
barricading ; then the head and shoulders of a man pre- 
sented themselves on the top, and which I could easily 
distinguish as belonging to my would-be rival in matters of 
Jove, Ned Shaw. 

''Oppen thoose gates," I shouted^ in a commanding 
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tone, for I felt that I had an invincible power behind 
me. 

" What do you want ?" demanded Ned, in an equally 
authoritative manner. 

" A fair day's wage for a fair day's wark," was the legion- 
voiced response. 

"We pay higher wages than anyone else," pleaded the 
junior of the firm. 

" We know that ; but yo*n ha' to stop," came from betwixt 
a huge pair of shoulders that I thought might have carried 
away the gates of Gaza as easily as did Samson of old. 

"Come nearer at your peril," shouted Ned; and another 
missile came from behind the parapet of the mill roof 

The first that was flimg fell harmlessly to the ground, and 
only indicated the danger that might follow from such a 
method of warfare; the second, however, took effect in a 
most unlooked-for manner — ^it struck one of Humpy Dick's 
crutches, and with such a force that the poor Kmb was 
snapped in two, and Dick fell beside it, as if maimed, or 
dead. How the poor fellow had got there I could not teU, but 
he had a way of turning up strangely which had ceased to 
be a surprise to me, and this instance was only one in many. 

" He's killed !" shouted those nearest him, and a cry of 
horror and execration rang through the crowd. 

I was at my companion's side in an instant, and there was 
a rush of others towards him. 

" Art hurt, Dick ?'* I hurriedly exclaimed, seizing hold of 
his hands, which were held up to my grasp. 

"If I am I dunno' feel it," was the assuring answer. 
•' Thou sees no blood, doesta ?" 
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" Not a drop. Keep back; he's noane hurt." The crowd 
was. pressing round us, but it immediately fell back on 
being informed that no serious mischief had been done. 

" Poo me up, an* set me on my legs, Tummy," an' Til get 
out o'th' road as soon as I con." And Dick made an effort 
to raise himself that quite surprised me, but his strength 
was not equal to the task without my readily-accorded 
assistance. 

I raised the little fellow from the ground, and set him 
upon his one crutch. 

"Wheere's my t'other?" he wanted to know, and he 
looked around in search of it. 

But the mob rushed forward, and bore us away in the 
direction of the factory gates, and I caught sight of the 
upper portion of the broken crutch as it was being flourished 
in front. If the term may be used, it was the oriflamme 
that led to battle. 

" Thou'll ha' to mak' shift wi' one wing, Dick," I said, as I 
hitched him outside the crowd. "Thou sees wheere th* 
t'other is, an' what it's dooin'." 

" I con manage, Tummy," Dick exclaimed, his face beam- 
ing with a light of joy and thankfulness. " I con very nee 
walk beaut any. Tak' care o' thysel', an' never mind me." 

Those were the last words I heard him utter during that 
eventful time ; for the next moment I became absorbed by the 
surging mass, the van of which was now at the factory gates. 

"At your peril ! " again shouted Ned Shaw, and his head 
and shoulders disappeared behind the defences. 

** A fair day's wage for a fair day's wark," was hurled back 
in defiance. 
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" Batter thoose gates down !" was another cry raised, and 
carried along the assaulting cokimn. 

Again the armpiece of Humpy Dick's crutch was flourished 
in front. The crowd swayed backwards for a few steps, as 
if by a simultaneous and preconcerted movement, then 
rushed forward with a shout and a crash that was terrific. 
The gates had been burst open, and the advanced portion of 
that immense multitude were spreading themselves over the 
mill enclosure. The cry of " To the fireholes T' was raised, 
and taken up, 

" Out wi* th' plugs !" followed. 

Then there was a clanking of irons, a glaring of fire, and 
a hissing of water, whilst a dense volume of steam rose like 
a huge grey cloud over the engine house. Another crash — 
another shout — and the entrance door of the mill had given 
way, and a crowd of people were thronging up the steps, 
Ned Shaw looking passively on, as if the audacity of the 
proceedings had placed it beyond his power to offer a word 
of remonstrance in opposition to their further progress. 

Then a wild and portentous cry arose, and it fell upon my 
ear like the first boom of cannon on a doomed citadel. 

" Set fire to th' factory ! Brun *em out !" 

" Do nowt o'th' sort," I shouted. And I sprang into a 
cart, uttering with all my might the entreaty not to add to 
the crime of violence that of incendiarism, and perhaps, 
murder. The mill would be wanted another day by the 
hundreds who were dependent upon it for their bread. 

But a brand was hurried across the yard, blazing and 
crackling for destruction. The head of the person carrying 
it emerged from the crowd, and I saw him laounting the 
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steps. Another minute and the mill would be in flames. 
The hands were shrieking at the windows, despairing arms 
were wildly gesticulating over the parapet, and there was 
racing and yelling all about the interior of the building. 
I sprang out of the cart, clearing the heads of several of 
the mob, and was in another instant upon the steps. 
There was a struggle, a rush, a shower of sparks, a 
torrent of imprecations, a cloud of suffocating smoke, a 
plunge, a breath of fresh air, and I was again in the open 
yard, with the burning spar clutched in my hand. But the 
effort had been too much for me : I fainted, and fell into 
someone's arms. I remembered them being held out to me. 

A period of unconsciousness must have followed this act 
of over-exertion, for when I came to myself I found the 
mob were leaving the mill-yard, the terrified hands along 
with them, and that Ned Shaw was fanning my face with 
his handkerchief. 

" You'll be right presently," said my rival, in what I took 
to be a mock sympathetic tone. " Come with me into the 
counting-house, and have a glass of wine ; you'll feel all the 
better for it." 

What — take a glass of wine with him ! I felt as though 
I would rather have accepted poison at the hands of any 
other individual. But I determined to conceal my feelings 
as much as lay in my power, that he might not at another 
time taunt me with pusillanimity, and triumph over my 
weakness. 

" I dunno' drink wine," I replied, with a coolness that 
surprised me. "An' if I did drink it," I added, " I dunno' 
need it now. Thank yo' just the same.^* 
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" But you have done us a great service ; you have saved 
ths mill froni being burnt down," Ned urged, with another 
pressing invitation to go across to the counting-house. 

" I dunno* care, I nobbut did my duty," I replied. " It 
mit no* be exactly for yo'r sake— but — ^never mind — it is 
saved, an' that's enoogh for me," and I turned to leave. 

"But I cannot allow you to go without making some 
acknowledgment of the service you have done us to-day," 
urged the young fellow, and he threw himself across my 
path. "I am not ignorant of your sentiments with respect to 
A certain young lady of my acquaintance, and I don't think 
you would set a light value upon anything that might 
remind you of her. Considering that, I beg you'll accept 
this as a remembrance of the lady, and as an expression of 
my thanks for what you have done for me. Good-bye !" 

The young man placed in my hand a locket which I 
hastily opened. Good heaven ! — the portrait of Ellen 
Bradshaw, known in the earlier chapters of this story as 
Ellen Moreton ! — the very counterfeit of the miniature she 
presented to me when last I saw her. It might have been 
the same, as I was unable to detect the slightest difference 
between the two, and my memory I could not doubt. 

My first impulse on recovering from the shock this inci- 
dent had given me was to fling the lovely token of womanly 
deceit among the smoking embers of the raked-out engine 
fires; but on casting my eyes upon the groimd I caught 
sight of the firagment of Humpy Dick's crutch that had 
figured so prominently in the crowd. 

I don't know how a splinjbered piece of wood, rudely 
shapen when in its completes t form, and now valueless for 
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any purpose, should have had such an influence over my 
feelings at that critical time, unless it appealed to me as the 
crosier of my high priest, symbolical of " good will to men," 
and the love we should bear towards our enemies. But 
certain it was that it took away the keen edge of my resent- 
ment for the time, if it aflforded no balm for my wounded 
sensibilities, 

I picked up the shattered fragment of my poor friend's 
"help," and turned to leave the spot. The miniature I 
deposited in my pocket, which it seemed to bum ; and a 
blistering sensation came over the hand it had just left A 
moment before I was ready for any kind of violence that 
could have fallen in my way. Now I felt overwhelmed and 
subdued, a blank in the lottery of creation. Nothing so 
loosens our faith in things apparently good, and true and 
beautiful, as perfidy in woman. It is she in her rectitude 
who gives the tone to our thoughts, the impulse to our 
aspirations, the colouring and the light to the face of all 
things upon which the eye delights to dwell. Behold her 
only as the embodiment of the spirit which entered the 
heart of Judas ; and the beauty of this world and the sweet 
purpose of life disappear from our inward sight, 

I passed mechanically through the gateway of the factory 
yard. The gates, like my soul, were battered and broken 
down, and as useless as the firagment of Humpy Dick's 
crutch which I carried along with me. The shouting of the 
mob, bent upon some further act of violence, affected not 
my pulse in the slightest degree. K the whole of the 
village were to have burst into flame, I could have looked 
upon the spectacle with the indifference of a stoic, if noti 
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have stretched out my hand to accelerate the conflagra- 
tion. In brief, I felt myself done for this world, and reck- 
less of any position in the next. 

While suffering from this fit of blank despondency, either 
my will or the want of it led me to turn my steps towards 
home." It was not that I had any desire to enter our 
dwelling, nor come in contact with either of the automatons 
connected with it. But after sauntering heedlessly on my 
way I found myself entering the " fowt," with a vagueness 
of purpose that seemed to negative all feeling of anima- 
tion. 

" Hast seen owt o' that cart o' mine. Tummy ?" was the 
first sound that startled me out of my depth of dumps. 
That sound, and the question it conveyed, came from the 
capacious lungs of Robin-o'-Kit*s, who, I learned afterwards, 
had " broached," and emptied one of the gallon bottles of 
ale he was taking round for the purpose of serving outside 
customers with dinner beverage. 

I answered him in the negative. 

" Od rot him ! " said Robin, yet with the greatest good 
humour, that was not without its effect upon my spirits. 
" It's strange if I conno neighbour a bit i' my own way 
without that Solomon of ours takkin* it in his yead for t' 
goo on th* spree, too. 1*11 knock his lowance off for this, 
mind if I dunno\ 1*11 have noane of writhen-yeaded ways. 
If he*d bin > hoss I should ha* thowt nowt at it. But for a 
jackass, ut owt ha* moor© sense an* better conduct, to go 
i*amblin* about th* lones when he*s had a sope o' drink is a 
lowerin* to his breed, He*s bringin* hissel* down to the 
level of a mon wi' sich senseless tricks, an* after the eddica- 
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tion I* gan him, too, an' th* examples he sees every day^ 
Od dammel him 1" 

Is it not strange what effect a little wholesome humour 
will have upon a man's disposition when the spirit seems 
crushed and past all hope of re-animation? I should not. 
have been surprised had I been told that I actually smiled, 
at Robin's good-natured reflections upon the waywardness 
and shortcomings of a donkey from whpm he had been 
taught to expect better things. It would not have been a 
matter for trial by jury had I been charged with laughing 
outright — the situation was so intensely comical I felt a 
heaving in my breast, a relief from some of the weight that 
oppressed me, and I even admitted to myself the possibility 
of their being circumstances under which life might yet be 
endurable. 

I could not help contrasting the two characters of Robin-. 
o'-Kits and Billy Nimble, as the former wheeled round tha 
sharp turn at the comer and vanished from my sight. The 
bare fact of Robin having shouldered Billy out of my 
mother's good graces I felt to be a cause for great thankful- 
ness on my part, even if he had not been in earnest about 
taking his place. But the possibility of so great a change 
coming over our family fortunes as the one shadowed forth 
in that morning's interview at our fireside, compensated me 
in a measure for the shock I had experienced by the adven- 
ture in the factory yard. And there was yet another 
pleasant incident in store for me. 

It occurred to my mind that as I had taken the trouble 
to pick up the firagment of Humpy Dick's crutch I might 
as well restore it to the owner* It might not b^ of any 
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further use to him; but who knew what value he might 
place upon it as a keepsake ? I at once turned down the 
" fowt," speculating upon Dick's having come home after his 
misadventure in the front of Shaw's mill, with the view of 
repairing the damage he had sustained by the loss of his 
wooden help. I heard merry voices coming from the 
vicinity of my companion's door, and one very familiar 
ringing laugh told me that my sister Nancy was one of the 
participators in the fim. 

Could I believe my senses ? There was Humpy Dick, the 
centre of a joyous group, performing such feats of locomo- 
tion as were the wonder of admiring eyes. He was actually 
walking, not entirely without help, but with his hand 
resting so lightly on my sister's shoulder as to elicit from 
her the declaration that she could not feel the touch. The 
group, with the exception of my sister, was composed of 
Dick's pupils, who were assembling for their afternoon's 
lessons; and heartily did they enjoy the spectacle of their 
little master's grotesque efforts towards an independent use 
of his understandings. 

For a few minutes I stood watching the proceedings unob- 
served by those taking part in them, and my heart rose 
hopefully in my breast as I noticed with what a tender, 
girlish care my sister guided the movements of her over- 
joyed lover, who, it may be said, was taking his first steps 
in the march of a new existence. I felt there was some- 
thing yet to live for, if it was only the happiness of others. , 

** Heigh, Tummy," shouted Dick, the moment he cau^t 
sight of me, "what dost' think about this ?" He made an 
Qffort that proved to be too great a demand upon his 
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strength, and I was just in time to catch him in my aims. 
•' I didno' know but I could fly," he said, panting for breath. 
"Carry me into th' house. Folk are never satisfied. If 
they gotten* howd of a little they wanton' moore, an' when 
they'n getten' moore they wanten' everythin'." 

I bore my companion into the house, and set him upon a 
chair, and when he had recovered himself a little, he looked 
at me, as I thought, with a searching glance. 

"Tummy," he said at length, and in a tretfiil tone, 
*' What's to do wi' thee ? Art no* fain to see me as I am ? 
Yo'r Nancy wur so fain when hoo see'd me set out a-walkin* 
th' fiist time ut hoo cried ; art' no' thou fain, Tummy V 

" At another time, Dick," I replied, " I'd ha* carried thee 
shoother-height through Hole-i'th'-Wood like a little con- 
queror, but now" — 

" Ay ; there's summat up wi' thee, I con see," he observed, 
interrupting my confession, "Hast gotten' hurt at th* 
factory ?" 

^'Nawe; it's summat elze. I'll tell thee sometime, but 
not now. Things may no' happen be as I think." 

" It's surely noane my crutch thou'rt frettin* o'er ? I con 
do beaut that now, thou sees." 

"It's a lucky thing it wur brokken. If it hadno* bin 
thou'd never ha' known thou could do without it." 

" Nawe ; it's like a lad ut doesno' know he con live beaut 
his feyther an' mother till he's like to try. But I think I 
can raise thy sperrits a bit." 

"What with?" 

"Just turn thee, an' look at that pictur on th' drawers; 
then tell me what thou thinks about it. I nobbut finished 
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it this momin'. Ift' doesno' remember th' place, th' pictur 
isno' wo'th mich." 

I turned, and looked. It is a wonder my eyes had not 
caught sight of the picture on entering the house. It was 
a beautiftilly painted, and, so far as I could recollect, a 
truthful representation of " Blank House," the residence of 
' — no; the name has not choked me yet — ^Ellen Bradshaw. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

HUMPY DICK CONFESSES HIS LOVE. 

" Thou doesno' seem as if thou liked it, or cared about 
seein' it, Tummy," Humpy Dick observed, seeing that I 
stood gazing at his picture of ** Blank House," with an 
expression of countenance that possibly he might have 
taken to be one of disappointment " Doesno' it please thee, 
or summat ?" 

" Nawe ; an' rd rayther not ha' seen it," I replied, very 
likely in a sullen tone. 

" Thou knows th' place, dostno' ?" he said, and he came 
with a shomblin, half-hopping gait towards me. 

" I know th* place it's intended for," I replied. 

"Oh, then, thou thinks it's nowt like it, I see," said my 
companion, a little pettishly, I thought. " If thou'll show 
me wheere it isno' reet I'll auter it. Happen it's short of a 
face at one o'th* windows, lookin' out as if it wur lookin' for 
thee ; or a figure comin' fro' among thoose trees, readin* a 
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book, or a letter thou's sent her. But I dustno' tackle that^ 
becose it would ha' bin impossible to paint owt like Ellen. 
If I could ha* done that, Tummy, thou would ha' bin in a. 
way, wouldt' no', when thou'd seen it ?'* 

" Aye ; if thou'd done that, I'd ha* sent my fist through, 
it," I said, sternly. 

" What, if it had bin a good likeness ?" 

"Ay; better th* likeness an* greater th' chances on me 
dooin* it — ten times greater.** 

** Wheay, art* gettin* jealous an' selfish, Tummy ? Dost* 
no' want nob*dy t* see Ellen nobbut thysel* ?** 

" Selfish I never wur, Dick ; an* I'm no* jealous without a 
cause.** 

Dick smiled doubtingly, as though it had struck him that 
I was giving a serious colouring to a joke. 

"Thou'rt plaguin' me now. Tummy,** he said, hopping 
round me, and looking up into my face, " as if thou could 
be jealous o* me ! I'm no* gotten* so good at walkin* yet ut 
thou need be feeart on me runnin* away with her. What'a 
to do wi' thee ?'* 

" Nowt." 

" That's no mich. Thou*ll happen get o'er it i* time, if 
thou'll tak* care o' thysel'." 

** Dick, I could stond a bit o' banter fro* anybody obbut 
thee ; but I couldno* stond it fro* nob'dy now ;" and I 
turned my back upon the picture with disgust. 

" Thou says nowt ails thee, but it seems everythin' aili^ 
thee," said Dick, looking disappointed in his turn, "But 
I'll give o'er drawin* if I conno' pleeas my best friend. 
Happen Td better ha* kept on wi* my rappits,** 
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" It isno' thy painting, Dick, ut doesno' pleeas me. 
Thoull mak' summat out on't yet, I've no deaut But it's 
wastin' thy time on a subject ut I con never look at again 
without feelin' as if Tre undergoin' a lot o* punishment for 
my sins while I*m i' this life. Never let me see it again ;'* 
and I essayed to leave the house. 

" Tummy, if there's owt I con do for thee 1*11 do it. I 
know thou's bin out o' wark a good while, an* o' through 
me; an* idleness has made thee sour-tempered. I know, 
too, thou's had mony a disappointment, one way or another. 
That thou's had aims — ^good aims, too, ut bein* summat 
moore than thou art, an' that th' ground has kept sllppin* 
fro* under thy feet. But I never give up. As long as I've 
een to guide my honds they shall keep on dooin* what's reet 
an* for th* best, however little I may know they're dooin* it. 
But thou's happen lived for t* expect moore than I do, so ut 
th* disappointment*s greater.** 

Dick sat himself down in his chair when he had said this, 
and began feebly to rub his legs. 

"Dick,** I said, getting very impatient, "look at this!" 
and I took the miniature out of my pocket, and held it by 
the ribbon. 

" Ay ; that owt to be a conjfort to thee when everythin* 
elze fawors bein* again thee,'* he said, and he seemed 
puzzled more than ever to account for my conduct. 

" But i'stead o* that it*8 cause o* my misery now,** I ejacu- 
lated, in a way that caused my friend to stare with amaze-* 
ment " This face is a lie, Dick, as black a lie as any out o* 
helL If thou see'd a serpent upon th' hearthstone would 
thou set thy heel on't ?" 
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" If my crutch wur out of my reach I would." 

* " Then Til set my heel upo' this !" I placed the minia- 
ture upon the hearthstone, and raised my foot to istamp 
upon it. 

" Stop, Tummy," Dick shouted, flingin' his crutch between 
my foot and the portrait " Never thee do a thing in a 
hurry ut conno' be undone. Thou's read of a mon bein' 
hanged, an' when it wur too late for t* save him it wur fund 
out ut he*re innocent. Let that be a lesson for thee. 
What's up ?" 

I allowed my foot to fall harmlessly by the side of the 
offending miniature, and proceeded at once to explain the 
cause of my demeanour. 

" Thou'll understond what's up, Dick," I went on, " when 
I tell thee ut Ned Shaw gan me that portrait this momin'." 

The little fellow might have been shot. He flew back in 
his chair, and his hand went with a thud against his breast. 

"Tummy," he said, when he covld speak, "is what 
thou'rt tellin* me true ?" 

" Didt' ever find me in a lie ?" I demanded to know, and 
I daresay I spoke sharply. 

" Nawe ; an' it's that what troubles me now,'' he replied, 
in a humbled tone. " If thou'd bin used to havin' me on 
th' stick, I should ha' thowt thou'd bin havin' me on now. 
Does yo'r Nancy know about it ?" 

* " Nawe, I've towd nob'dy nobbut thee." 

" Then dunno' tell her till I've seen her. A thing like 
this should be towd to her gently at fust. If thou wur to 
tell her as thou's towd me it ud break her heart. I know it 
would, Tummy. Let me tell her." 
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"Thou may, ift' likes; but I dunno* care for anybody 
knowin*. IVe towd thee as a friend." 

" Well, I'd happen better not tell her, tho* keepin' truth 
back is like tellin a lie ; but i' this case it happen wouldno^ 
be a sin, I wonder if it mak's a difference i' women's 
hearts whether they're pratty or plain ? '* 

"What dost' meean?" 

" K when they looken like an angel their looks are o ut's 
nice about 'em. Or when they're plain outside, they're 
pratty inside i' thowts an' feelins, or what goes to mak' up 
as nice a bein' as con be made out o' mortal flesh ?" 

*' That's a puzzler, Dick ; but i' th' mind I'm in now I'd 
never trust a pratty face again." 

"Not 0716, Tummy?" 

" Nawe, not even th' odd un." 

"If thou're me, an' liked someb'dy ut wur like yo'r 
Nancy — ^but I dimno* meean her — ^would thou give her 
up?" 

" Our Nancy's none so pratty as thou needs put it i' that 
way. Her face would pass in a crowd, an' that's o." 

" What, yo'r Nancy noane a pratty wench ? " 

" Well, I'll aUow hoo's middlin'." 

" I know someb'dy ut thinks there's nowt upo' this earth 
like her, not now, Tummy, not now ; but if Ellen had bin 
true there'd ha' bin twins." 

" That someb'dy's thee, Dick ; tho' thou thinks thou's bin 
so sly about it Thou'rt i' love wi* our Nancy; I know* 
it." 

" If hoo's towd thee so it's moore than I've towd hen I 
never even whispered such a thing to her — ^never I" 
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" Thou may not ; but thy looks han towd it mony a time. 
Thou mumio* think I'm blynt to everythin', if Tve bin 
deceived in a woman." 

" Wouldt' be vexed, Tummy, if I confessed, an' then pro- 
mised thee I'd never spake to her again, but keep out of 
her road as mich as I could." 

" I should be vext if thou said thou'd never spake to her 
again chus what it wur for. Our Nancy likes thee, Dick ; 
an' yo'r as weel fitted for one another as any two I know." 

" Has hoo towd thee that ?" 

" Nawe ; but I've seen enough ; an' it wouldno' tak' a 
fortin-teller to know moore. Thou'rt a happy chap, Dick ; 
an' thou desarves her." 

" I should be happy if it wumo* for one thing ? " 

"What's that?" 

" Seein' thee as thou art. Eh, Tummy, if Ellen had bin 
'what I've aulus thowt her till now, whoa'd ha' bin so happy 
AS U8 two ?" 

"But that's past, Dick; it's o'er wi' me now, an' for 
•ever !" 

We were silent for a short time, during which my com- 
panion appeared to be immersed in deep thought. At the 
end of the reverie a light seemed to break in upon him. 
Coward that I was, I caught myself almost snivelling over 
the miniature. 

" Let me have a look at that, Tummy," said Dick. He 
meant the portrait, which I handed to him. "I conno* 
think it on her yet," he said, whilst gazing at the lovely 
face. " Flowers are no' bad things becose they're pratty ; 
An* why should women be ? It's strange, Timuny, ut this 
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should ha* th' same colour o' ribbon to it as that ut Ellen 

gan thee. Hast' seen thine lately ?'* 

- " I've not," I replied, a strange feeling coming over me. 

"I wonder if it's possible there could be two so near 
alike?" And Dick began to enumerate the points of resem- 
blance betwixt the two copies that were most prominent in 
his recollection. 

A thought struck me, and I rose from my seat, and 
hurried out of the house. 

" I'll be back in a minit," I said, as I closed the door. Then 
with beating heart and headlong gait I hastened homewards. 

There was no one in the house, I foimd, although the 
door was unsecured. Probably my mother and sister had 
gone down the village to look for me, as I could yet hear 
the shouts of the turn-out multitude. Upstairs I flew, and 
into my room. There was no lock on the box which had to 
feerve as my wardrobe* I never dreamt of the necessity of 
having one put on. I knelt down and raised the lid. The 
first thing that I caught sight of— I looked for nothing 
else — ^was the small casket containing the miniature of 
Ellen Bradshaw. I felt sure that I had never left it in the 
position in which I found it, and my heart beat quicker, 
and a hopeful fluttering was busy in my breast Another 
breath, and — the casket was empty — the portrait gone ; and 
a ray of light shot at once towards the imaginary presence 
of BiUy Nimble. 

I did not stay to reason the matter over. There was 

only one conclusion. The portrait had been purloined by 

ft 

someone, and for the only one damnable purpose possible^ 
that of handing it over to my rival, Ned Shaw. 
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If I flew upstairs I had a swifter flight down* Back 1 
ran to the little school, where I found my companion 
making another and successful effort at independent loco-.^ 
motion. 
"Dick," I exclaimed, as I rushed into the house, "hoo*s 
good; hoo's true; hoo's my Ellen yet! That portrait's 
TTiine — ^it's bin stown out o' my box." 

It was Dick's turn to catch me in his arms, as I had 
caught him not long before ; and I have no doubt that a 
somewhat interesting, if not a grotesque, scene followed, 
though I remember it not. 

"Eh, Tummy," Dick exclaimed, when I became thoroughly 
conscious of my situation — ^we were both rolling on the 
couch chair, where, I suppose, we had fallen together — • 
" what a sin we should ha' committed if we'd condemned 
Ellen without seein' or hearkenin* a witness upo' her side. 
Thou'll never believe nowt again her now, chus what folk 
sayn about her, or dun to mak her look bad. I know 
thou'U not. Dost think Billy did tak it ?" 

" Dost think our Nancy would ?" I asked, only to see how 
indignantly Dick would repel the thought. 

"Yo'r Nancy I" Dick exclaimed, recoiling as if from the 
tooth of the serpent that tempted our first mother. " Cou 
goodness an' badness go different roads, an meet ? When 
that'& possible I may be made to believe hoo'd done it^ 
Never till then !" 

" There's nobbut her an' my mother for it," I went on. 
" Nob'dy elze would ha' known where it wur." 

"But couldno' Billy Nimble" — ^here Dick hesitated, as if 
he had suddenly become conscious that he was handling a 
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delicate point. " I'm not sayin', Tummy, ut it has bin so, 
nor ut I think it has — ^but couldno' Billy ha' yerd thy 
mother talk about it, an' then say he'd like t' have a look aft 
it? Likely enoogh hoo mit fotch it downstairs, without 
thinkin' what he wanted it for beside to look at ; an' when 
he'd getten' howd on't, stick, like lads takkin' wenches' 
napkins o' Sunday neets. Dostno' think that's about it ?" 

''Dick," I said, "thou's explained that text just as I 
should ha' done mysel*. Depend on't that's bin th' road th* 
portrait has bin carried away. But I'll say nowt about it 
yet. I'll put th' likeness in its place." 

"Wheere's that, Tummy?" ejaculated my companion, 
interrupting me, and giving me a meaning glance. 

" I' my box ; wheere elze ?" 

" Under thy senglet. Tummy; under thy senglet." 

" I've worn one theere a long time, Dick. I dunno' need 
two." 

*'WeU done. Tummy!" Dick exclaimed, slapping his 
knees, and giving a Kvely wriggle in his chair; "thou talks 
like a book. Well, thou'll " 

" I'll put this back i' my box, an' wait to see what turns 
up," I went on. 

"Eh, I wouldno' be in Billy's place for summat when 
thou meets him sometime." And Dick got hold of his odd 
crutch, and smote the top-bar with it. 

" We shall have another sattlin' afore long," I said; "an' 
if Robin-o'-Kit's doesno help me to reckon up th' score, I 
shall be surprised." Then I gave him the particulars of the 
interview that had taken place that morning between Robin 
and my mother. 

s 
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The little fellow went fairly wild with delight; and wo 
had the " dancing nigger" perfonned on a single crutch for 
the first time. 

" An' thou art' to be a gentleman ostler ! " he exclaimed, 
when sheer exhaustion had compelled him to "shuffle 
off " — " an' wear black cloth, on' a white apporn," he went 
on ; " an' ha* thy shoon blacked wi' someb'dy eke ; an' 
carry brass i' thy pocket regilar; an' when Robin an' thy 
mother han getten what'll be 'em a livin', thou'U be takkin' 
their place, an' " 

" Howd ! stop ! Dick," I said, with a view to checking the 
little fellow's wild speculations ; " thou'rt gettin' on too fast. 
It may be a jow fair yet for owt we con tell. Owd widowers 
are noane so soon catcht as young brids like ils. Wait 
a bit" 

" Thou may depend on't, Tummy, it'll come as straight as 
a sum i' Rule o' Three. I con see it — I con see it Eh ! 
it has taken a weight off my crop, for I blame mysel' for 
thee bein' out o' wark. I say. Tummy, I wish Robin would 
let me come a-sittin' sometimes on a neet beaut havin' owt 
to sup." 

" What for, Dick ? " 

"So ut I could stop young chaps fro' pluckin' yo'r Nancy's 
sleeves an' unteein' her appom-strings when hoo's waitin* 

on. 

" I never thowt about that, Dick. Thou con see furr than 
I con." Then the clock struck the hour for the school to 
assemble. 

I rose to leave the house, feeling much lighter than I did 
when I went in the first time that day. As I did not feel 
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in the slightest humour for going home, I had a stroll down 
the meadows, to spend an hour in meditatioa After the 
turmoil and agitation of the morning, the change to the 
peacefulness of the scene around me was more than agree- 
ably sweet — it was delightfully refreshing. There was 
neither strife, nor passion, nor deceit in the tinkle of the 
brook, the song of the birds, and the drowsy calling of the 
kine that browsed lazily on the green and sunny slopes. 
The spirit of that scene stole upon my feelings like the lull 
after a tempest, when the clouds have been swept away 
from the sun's bright face, and the trees have ceased to iflap 
their leafy wings in concert with the Borean chorus, and 
given place to the tender symphony of repose. 

Stealthily did I take out the miniature that I had again 
placed near where is supposed to be the seat of the affections, 
and as timidly did I gaze upon the angelic countenance no 
painter's art could flatter. The eye of the susceptible looks 
not boldly upon beauty, but meets it with a trembling gaze, 
as if not assured that it was not a species of sacrilege to 
taste the divinity that springs out of it, and enrich the soul 
with the sweet treasure. Just as I was raising the precious 
counterfeit to my lips I heard a voice behind me calling, as 
if afraid of being heard — 

"Tummy! Tummy!" 

With the quickness and trepidation of one who has been 
caught in some petty act of thieving, I turned to see who 
was following me, when I found it to be Jimmy Schofield 
almost out of breath with running. 

"What's up, Jimmy?" I inquired, feeling somewhat 
alarmed at his appearance. 
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" Duimo' thee go nee whoam, noather now nor no time 
elze yet," he replied, hurriedly. 
" Why ? what for ?'* I demanded. 
" Th' constables are after thee." 



CHAPTER XXII 



"A GYPSYING." 



What was to be done ? Where could I go ? It was plain 
that if I went home I should be arrested at once ; and it 
would be quite as unsafe to go to Humpy Dick's. I 
thought of Old Stevenson's bam ; but how was I to be fed, 
and otherwise attended to, whilst hiding there ? Besides,, 
would it not impUcate the wayward old farmer, supposing I 
took up quarters on his premises with his knowledge and 
consent ? But while I deliberated I was in danger. Some 
step must be taken, and at once. 

"Jimmy," I said to my companion, who was wild with 
excitement, and out of breath with running, " What doe& 
thou think it would be best to do V* 

"Thou couldno* weel live in a soof," was the reply; and 
he paused before proceeding further. " Did thou ever try 
thy hond at tinkerin'?" he said, after a little deliberation^ 
which was lightened by a smile. 

" I never did," I answered. 

" Nor at makkin' clooas pegs ?" 

" Nawe." 



(( 
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^* Thou couldno' tell fortins, noather ?" 

" I never tried" 

" Happen thou could manage to rob hencotes, if thou wur 
to try." 

" I dafsay I could ; but I'm no' gooin' to begin of a job 
o' that sort." 

" Could thou droive a donkey ?" 

" It ud be a new trade to me, but I think I could get 
on wi' it after a start. But why art' axin sich strange 
questions ? " 

" Becose I're thinkin' thou mit goo an' live amung th' 
gypsies. Thou knows there is a gang down i'th' Owler 
Cloof." 

" I didno' think o' that," I observed ; and I fancied I saw 
my way a little clearer. 

" They'n a rare nice young woman with 'em too," Jimmy 
went on. "A yead as black as owd Steve'son's hens, 
hoo has." 

" I've seen her ; but hoo'd be no temptation." 

"I dunno' think hoo's o'th' same breed as th' tother 
gypsies ; tho' hoo is as dark a colour. Didt' ever yer her sing ? " 

" Nawe ; but they say'n hoo's a good un." 

"A ripper; but come on; while we're talkin' here 
someb'dy may see us. Let's go down i'th' cloof if it's 
nobbut for a while. Happen we may meet some o'th' 
gypsies upo' th' road." 

" Agreed on," I said ; so out we set for " Owler Cloof," a 
romantic glen situated about a mile from the spot where my 
companion found me, and which was a great resort for 
young people in the summer time. 
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Our way lay by the canal bank, along which we sped 
with such haste as not to give any appearance of alarm ia 
our manner. Beneath one bridge we had passed, and 
another was in sight. The hedgerow that fringed tho 
towing-path here rose high, and was thick with woody 
growth, so as to be almost impenetrable to the sight. Not 
so to the ear. A soft melody stole upon us, and we paused 
to Usten. It was a strange song that was being sung — not 
one of this clime, but of a sunnier land It ran thus, for I 
have learnt it since— 

Talla boot peeromns beshdw, 
Te goodlo see te atch 
Adre komomus. ta kooshtoben 
Te sor mandi dik. 

Jaw mook sorkon ti zee o' mandi 
Te too'U tatcheni dik, 

Te komomus kater mi dearo Daval 

te koshtomuB te so'r mooshaw 
Dova and 'a tooti kater tatcho poor. 

The English of this would be — 

After many roaming years, 
How sweet it is to be 
In love and peace and kindness 
With all you see. 

So let all (njoy the mind of me, 
And that you will plainly see 
That love to God and peace to man 
Will biing you to a Happy Land. 

"Talk about owd Someb'dy an' he's sure to turn up,'* 
exclaimed my companion, trying to get a sight of the singer 
by stooping down and peering through the hedge, " It's 
her. Tummy, by th' maskins ! Hoo'U be coomin' down th* 
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footroad; we shall see her e'ennow. Will thou spake to 
her, or mun I ?" 

" Thee spake to her," I replied ; " thou con ax for summat 
for other folk better than thou con for thysel'.** 

By this time we had arrived at the stile at the junction 
of the canal bank and the footpath ; and there we came 
upon as picturesque a sight as any that could be met with 
in a country ramble. It was the gypsy girl we were 
speaking of, coming trippmg down the path as airily as a 
young gazelle. Her garments were of the brightest tints ; 
and formed such a contrast to the nut-brown of her cheeks, 
and the shining jet of her hair and eyes, as to make a 
picture perfect in tone and harmony. A small basket was 
slung upon each arm, containing herbs and wild flowers; 
and a family of the garden rose, in various stages of growth 
and bloom, from the scarcely opened bud to the full blown 
adult, had a home in her bosom. 

" Fine afternoon,'* said Jinmiy Schofield, as the lass came 
tripping up to us. 

" Yes ; but do you know what kind of a day it will be 
to-n^orrow ?" replied the gypsy girl, with an arch smile at 
my companion. 

" I'm not a fortinteller," said Jimmy, blushing. " Happen 
if I*re a gypsy I could tell." 

" Would you Uke to know ?" and the girl glanced at both 
of us. " Come, let me tell you ; I won't charge you 
anythmg." 

I never had believed in gypsies' prophecies, but I had 
heard such strange tales told about them that my curiosity 
prompted me to give the young sorceress a trial. 
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" I'm not partikilar about the weather/' I made reply ; 
*'but if you con tell me what's i' waitin' for me, it'll happea 
be o' some sarvice." 

" Let me see your hand," she said, putting out her own 
hand, and glancing darkly at me. 

I promptly acceded to her request. 

" Ha ! there's danger here," exclaimed the gypsy, casting 
furtive looks about her, as if the danger predicted might 
then be close at hand. " And there's love, too," she said, 
with a closer glance at the lines in my palm. " Love and 
danger. Danger in the love, and love in the danger. 
Would you like to know more ?" 

" Ay ; con you tell me what that danger is ?" 

" The danger in the love, or the danger out of the love ? 
which do you mean ?" 

" I dunno' understand yo'." 

" There are two kinds of danger. There is danger from 
someone you love, or about her, or someone who loves her ; 
I cannot say which. But you know our tent." 

" I've seen it." 

" I've bin in it," said Jimmy Schofield. 

"Come down with me; my mother will tell you more. 
You're not safe here ; " and the girl led the way along the 
towing-path. 

We were soon in sight of Owler Cloof, from the bottom 
of which, mmgling with the rich foliage of the densely- 
wooded cleft, rose the blue smoke that indicated the spot 
where the gypsies had pitched their encampment. There 
was a drowsy sound of rustling leaves and tinkling hammers 
fluctuating on the breeze ; and the speU of sorcery seemed 
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to hang about the shadows in the deeper depths of the 
^len. 

We descended by the steep road leading through the 
defile ; and the sounds of life below rapidly grew more 
•distinct. Soon we came upon two tawny scouts of the 
'^licampment — one leading a horse to feed on the roadside 
herbage, and the other engaged in shaping a stick that he 
had recently cut from a neighbouring ash. 

"Friends/* said our conductress, as we approached the 
.scouting party, and continued our journey. 

The men just glanced at us, but spoke not a word, nor 
indicated by any sound or movement that their recognition 
was of a friendly character. We passed on, and they con- 
tinued their occupation. 

We were now in the confines of the encampment, and had 
^saluted the matron of the tribe, an old crone, who squatted 
-about the door of the principal tent. 

" Heaven bless you ! " said the dame, looking up from her 
occupation of knitting. 

" Same to yo', mother,'* I responded ; and she rose, as if 
with a struggle of infirmity, from her seat. The girl had 
gone into the tent to deposit her baskets of herbs and flowers. 

"What can I do for you?'* asked this queen of a wan- 
•dering community. 

" If yo* could find me a hoidin place it would be the best 
sarvice yo* could do for me,** I replied ; and she looked me 
full in the face. 

" Ha, what have you been doing ? A good, fair lad like 
jou would not choor (steal) ; and what other mischief can 
jou have been at ? Let me see your hand.** 



/ 
/ 
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I held out my hand as she desired. 

"Ha, danger from a rival You're in love, young man» 
and she you love loves you. But" — and she paused — " to 
Toarry her !" She shook her head, and let go my hand. 

That shake of the head seemed to shout " never ! " to my 
heart; and although incredulous of the gift of foreknow- 
ledge, I felt a sensation of sickening. On recovering a little 
I set about, telling the old woman of the particular danger 
I was in ; and concluded by begging as a favour, for which 
I could pledge ample remuneration, that I might be allowed 
to spend a few days in the camp, after which I might have 
an opportunity of getting away elsewhere. 

" You shall be welcome, my bonny lad ; " said the crone, 
and she pointed out a smaller tent, as if indicating where 
my hiding-place was to be. 

" Thank you' ! " I said, feeling grateful for the offer ; " yo* 
shall lose nowt by it." Then turning to my companion, 
said, "Jimmy, I owe this to thee. I should never ha' thowt 
o' sich a place. Tell our folk I'm safe, but dunno' tell 'em 
wheere I am. But thou may safely tell Little Dick. Nob'dy 
would ever get it out o' him. Beside, I should like to see 
him down here some neet. He mit come, an' bring his fiddle." 

" I'll do that," said Jimmy. " We mit come together an* 
have a flare-up, quietly, thou sees. Nob'dy would never 
think o' lookin' for thee here." 

" No moore they would," I repUed. 

The " active and intelligent " of those days were not so 
Ijmx-eyed as the peace preservers of more modem times. 

"Come down an' see me; I shall want to know how things. 
are gooin' on " 
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" I will," said Jimmy ; and with a mutual " good day," we 
parted ; my companion returning home, and I to explore 
my new abode. 

I was not long in making myself at home in my novel 
quarters; as the promise of reward brought out the best 
phase of the gypsy character. The women were kind to 
me ; and the men, though rough in outward appearance 
were in their disposition towards me most courteous and 
affable. They were possessed of strange books, which I 
found most interesting in their perusal. When not reading, 
we played games — cards, draughts, dominoes, and others. 
Then, the girl sang, whilst a woman of older years played 
the guitar. 

In this manner the first night was spent; and in the 
morning I awoke for the first time to find myself recumbent 
beneath a woven roof. I spent most of the day in reading, 
not caring to venture out for fear of encountering someone 
who might know me. I had a lazy, dreamy time of it, 
never receiving the slightest molestation or annoyance from 
my fellows of the tented village. I ate and drank of their 
general fare, the quaUty of which led me to the belief that 
gypsies knew how to live well. 

The second night brought down Humpy Dick and Jimmy 
Schofield, and we were all as merry as crickets — Dick 
chirping on his fiddle, and the whole tribe, young and old, 
dancing outside. The third night was similarly spent ; and 
I began to enjoy my seclusion amazingly. 

But the fifth night came, and with it a rumble of wheels. 
There was an alarm in the camp ; and everybody was on the 
alert for something. The wheels were light, and they rolled 
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with a jerking motion, as if tlie driver was uncertain of his 
way. Presently the vehicle — a light carriage — stopped. It 
was within a few yards of the entrance to the encamp- 
ment. The driver descended from his seat, and a second 
person stepped out of the carriage. Both came to the gate 
of the enclosure, and gave a loud knock. 

" Who's there ?" demanded a stalwart gypsy, appearing 
to get himself in readiness for rough work. 

"A constable, wanting one Thomas Thomley, who is 
believed to be concealed here,*' was the answer. 

" Don't know him — not here ! " declared the gypsy, in a 
gruff determined voice. 

"We sha'nt take your word," said the stranger; "we 
shall have to search the place." 

" Do, if you dare. I am masterhere. Now,boys, there's only 
A couple of 'em;" and the men prepared for immediate action. 

" Here," I said, rushing out of my hiding place, " before 
there shall be any bother I'll give mysel' up." 

Had I not shown a determination to prevent disturbance, 
it was evident that a rescue would have been attempted, as 
the gypsies had taken a liking towards me ; and under the 
encouragement of the girl, whose eyes looked command, the 
issue could not be doubted. " What is it that I am wanted 
for ? " I demanded of the visitors, who did not seem quite 
so much alarmed as I thought they might have done under 
the circumstances. 

" If you don't know, why are you hiding here ? " said the 
one who had got out of the carriage. 

" An' wheere dun yo' intend takkin me to ? " I inquired, 
•expecting my destination to be the New Bailey. 
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" To a fast shop, you may depend on*t," was the evasive 
answer. " You have a long journey before you. I hope- 
you've had your supper." 

" As mich as I care for," I repUed. 

"Then suppose we make the journey a little shorter,'*" 
said the man of authority, motioning with his hand towards, 
the carriage in waiting. *' It isn't any prisoner that would 
get so honoured. If you mean to go quietly we need not 
put on the — you know what." 

" 111 go quietly," I replied, as I had nothing to gain by 
being refractory. 

"Then take your seat. Good-night, ladies; good-night,, 
gentlemen ! " 

"Good-night, friends! I'll see yo' losen nowt by this. 
Good-night!" With this simple farewell I mounted the 
carriage, and we drove away, leaving my gypsy friends in. 
passive astonishment at the scene they had witnessed. 

It was not until I had got fairly seated in the carriage, 
which was a closed one, that I discovered there was a third 
individual in connection with my arrest. This persoa 
crouched in the comer of his seat as if afraid of being seen ;. 
but when I felt something that I at first took to be a. 
walking-stick, I was prompted to make a further exploration.. 
A familiar laugh, given so heartily, so joyously, explained 
to me at once the mystery of the whole proceeding. This 
third party proved to be no other than my friend 
Humpy Dick, who had been the chief mover in the whole 
affair. 

A few words of explanation were sufficient to put me at 
rest Dick had written to EUen Bradshaw, informing that 
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lady of the danger I was in; and I was now on my way, 
not to prison, as I had feared, but to Blank House. 

Dropping my companion at Hole-i'th'-Wood, we sped on 
our journey towards Manchester, thence on to Bolton, 
where we stayed for the night Ere noon of the day follow- 
ing I was pacing the grounds of Blank House, arm-in-arm 
with one whom, if she could never be my wife, could never 
give her heart to another. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



A KEY TO MANY MYSTERIES. 



As the calm succeeds the storm ; and as there is a healing 
for the sorest tribulation ; so there, came at last peace to a 
breast in which the war of conflicting emotions had been 
waging with incessant fury for a period that, to look back 
upon, seemed an age of many Uves lived by one being, 
whose lot it had been to endure an immortality of tumul- 
tuous sorrow, with faint alternations of joy streaking the 
stormy waste, like flecks of sunbeam silvering the far-off* 
sea. 

With Ellen by my side — the orb of my life shining upon 
me with its meridian glory — the rest to my buffeted soul 
came like the sudden lull of settling waters; and I could 
already contemplate the sand that had been washed up on 
the shore, and which lay in tracings of wavelets thftt 
marked each undulation of the rolling flood. It was like 
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the rapturous dream that comes of an opiate after painful 
suftering ; when a new world opens out upon you ; and the 
cares and sorrows of the past fall from your shoulders like 
cumbrous garments, and you find yourself robed as if with 
the airiness of " sweetness and Ught.'* 

After the first measure of delicious joy consequent upon 
our meeting, I set about detailing to Miss Bradshaw the 
particulars of what had taken place in Hole-i*th'-Wood 
during her absence from that village, and especially such 
things as related to the cause of my having to flee from 
the pursuit of justice. I found that Humpy Dick had 
made this matter a very light task, as Ellen appeared to 
anticipate nearly all that I had to say, even to the adventure 
of the miniature portrait, the mention of which latter 
circumstance made her eye kindle with indignation, and 
caused her breast to heave with such a tumult as I had 
never witnessed in her before. 

Her countenance would appear to emit flashes of angry 
light; and as suddenly settle into a serene repose that 
seemed to be the effect of magic. I cannot say that I did 
not feel some little alarm at these manifestations of a 
fluctuating spirit, as I had no means of divining the agency 
by which such changes were wrought. There was sometimes 
a touch of deliriousness in her joy ; then a shadow would 
fall upon her face, only to be succeeded by the calm 
expression of serene thought. In those moments when the 
light was strongest upon her face, she would talk of love as 
an exalting passion, boundless in the human heart when 
uncorrupted by worldly desires, and linking us with the 
angels, whose whole existence was love, a thousand times 
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purified from the grossness of earth, and made holy by the 
sanctity of its sweetness. 

To follow Ellen in these rhapsodical outpourings of her 
nature, and to make an adequate response, was a task I 
found myself unable to pursue with satisfaction to my own 
estimation of their occult character. They were too deep, 
too fine, too fiill of a strange divinity, if you like, for my 
limited grasp ; so that I was obliged to make a virtue of 
being able to listen with an appearance of interest that was 
not wholly feigned. It was these discourses, more than 
Miss Bradshaw's superior worldly position, that caused mo 
to feel an unworthiness of her love, which in an unpleasant 
degree interfered with the unbounded happiness that I 
ought to have enjoyed. But when she grasped my hand, 
and called me her " own dear Tom," all the efiforts of self- 
disparagement went for nothing. 

It was while under the influence of this waking dream, 
that we passed out of the grounds of Blank House, and 
abroad in the open country, where the landscape spread 
away far in beautifully meadowed and wooded downs, that 
had all the charms of richer lands and sunnier climes, 
where, beyond the herdsman's whistle, and the stroke of the 
trimming axe, the sound of human toil could never have 
been heard. On the plains and slopes of this Eden the 
kine were browsing lazily; now and then raising their 
heads to the bark of a dog, or the familiar call of the 
cowherd ; then resuming their peaceful occupation deep in 
the luscious herbage. To wander amongst such scenes^ 
and in such company, who would not almost yield to the 
sacrifice of the studeuit of Cracow ? 
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EmeiKing from this view of the spreading country we 
soon came upon a path that struck me as being slightly 
familiar. Pursuing this strip of scarcely trodden road, I began 
to hear sounds of voices that were not altogether strange ; 
and which I could well account for when the farmstead of 
old Kenyon, where Humpy Dick and I at one time had tha 
felicity of enjoying a much-needed breakfast, presented ks 
old-fashioned gables to my vision. 

" You know this place, don't you, Tom ? " said Ellen, as 
we entered the gate leading into the farmyard, where old 
Kenyon was busy among the pigs. 

" I do, very weel," I replied, without the least conscious- 
ness that I was laying myself open to a mild lecture on the 
vulgarity of my style of address. 

" You know it very wed, do you," Ellen observed, with a 
marked emphasis on "weel." "Why couldn't you have 
said wen ? It would have been quite as easy. Do let me 
advise you to wean yourself from these rude habits. It 
would be all to your advantage, although I must confess I 
love the old-folk speech as much as you. But the time 
may be coming, Tom, when the sacrifice will be demanded 
of you ; " and she looked up in my face. 

" Am I to understand by that '* 

" Ask no questions, not tiow. This is your home for the 
present You will be safe here. At Blank House you 
would not. Good morning. Mister Kenyon!" and she 
called out to the old farmer. 

"Hallo, Miss Bradshaw!" responded the old man. 
"Good morning! What, han yo' browt me my new 
mon ? " 
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"I have, Mister Kenyon," replied the lady. "Do you 
think he will suit you ? " 

"I dunno' know," said the farmer, with a grotesque 
smile. " I never give an opinion about a hoss till IVe had 
him i'th' gears. He looks weel-limbed enoogh ; but I think 
his bonds ha' no' bin used to very hard wart If I ha' no' 
seen him afore it caps me." 

"You hxive seen me before," I made observation. And 
the way in which I acquitted myself in this attempt at 
correct speaking rather surprised and pleased Ellen. 

"Ay; wumo' there a little hyhumpus wi' thee?" old 
Kenyon went on, rubbing up his memory with a hand that 
reminded me of a rough-skinned Swede turnip. " A chap as 
aulus walks his ground twice o'er, I meean; climbs on 
sticks, Uke garden paes." 

" He means little Dick," I said, turning to Miss Bradshaw, 
who smiled with an expression of tenderness that almost 
made me jealous of my Uttle friend. 

" Ah, poor Dick ! " she exclaimed. And we followed the 
farmer, who led the way into the house. 

The old-fashioned room was just as I had seen it on my 
former visit : there was the same pattern of sand upon the 
floor ; the same arrangement of furniture ; the same shadows 
thrown upon the wall by that most faithful of all limners, 
the sun. The farmer's wife might never have stirred out of 
the chair in which I had left her sitting ; and the apron 
worn by the stout lump of girl was fastened a little on one 
side, as I had seen it before ; and the holes in that useful 
garment I counted to be exactly the same number. The 
cat might have dozed over that interval of months, as I 
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found it just waking up as if from a trance-like sleep, to 
blink a time or two on moistened paw, and turn over into 
dreamland again. 

"Well, what's to be done. Miss Bradshaw?" said the 
farmer, after we had taken our seats, and the old woman 
had knocked the ashes of her pipe upon the top bar of the 
firegrate. " This cousin o* yo*rs — I thowt he must be some 
relation when he're axin after yo' before — well, he wants to 
put hisser out o'th* road a bit, I understond, through this 
plug-drawin*, as they co'en it. They're at it T Bowton this 
momin', I yerd. I dunno* know what things are comin to. 
Factories never did any good yet. Con thou hondle a 
rake ? " he said, turning to me. 

I told him I had often worked in a hay meadow. 

"We shanno' want thee to do mich, becose we munno* 
spoil thoose bonds. Happen thou could manage to fot th' 
cows up ov a neet, if thou see'd us busy wi' summat elze ? " 

" I could do that," I replied. 

" I axt an Irishman once if he could milk th' ducks, an' 
when he towd me he could, I said he'd do noane for me." 

The farmer chuckled over this shrewd joke; and his 
partner made some observation about a certain "Paddy- 
whack," by which I imderstood her to mean the ingenious 
Irishman alluded to. 

" Too clever for a farmer," I remarked, in order to lead 
the conversation to a business issue. 

" Ay ; I dar'say he'd bin moore used to hondlin' a long 
whip than a short fork. Folk thinkin' if they con purr a 
clod i' pieces an' vote blue, they're fit for a farmin' job. 
Well, they would ha' bin fit for sich farmin' as wur done 
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twenty years sin'; but we han to groo summat beside 
rushes now-a-days. Could thou manage to delve a clod up ?'" 

" I'm not afraid of a trial," I replied 

" Thou should see that wench of ours delve. No potterin" 
with her toe, as if hoo're practisin* some sort of a doancin* 
step, but gies a stamp on th' shoo ut shakes her stockin*" 
down, and twells th' clod o'er like bakin' wut-cakes. Eh,. 
Miss Bradshaw ? " said the farmer, seeing that Ellen was. 
holding her handkerchief before her face. "Gor's truth 
what I tell yo\ But, well, I think thou'll do, lad, for th' job 
thou'rt wanted for; an' if th' wage suits thee, thou may 
start any minit. But that's between Miss Bradshaw an' me. 
Hoo's th' missis ; I'm nobbut a sort of a ganger." 

" You couldn't pass your time without something to da,, 
could you, Tom?" said Ellen, with the fond look of an* 
earlier time. 

" It would be hard work, no doubt," I replied ; thinking at 
the same time that, with her for a companion, instead of the 
Joan that was so apt a delver, my term of exile would pass 
on wings, even if spent in the most absolute idleness. 

"Thou'll want to see thy cousin sometimes, I reckon?'" 
said old Kenyon, with some sly meaning in his way of 
putting the question. 

" Most likely she'll take care of that," I replied. " Like 
you, I'm only a servant in this business." 

"Tom!" and Ellen tapped my cheek with her fingers,, 
which caused the farmer to lift his eyebrows, as if more 
tickled than surprised by the act 

" Well, then, things are sattled, an* I'll goo an' finish yond 
pigs oflF," said my new employer, rising from his chair, and 
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flapping his crush hat upon his head as if he was killing 
flies. 

. " Little Dick will send on your clothes by Shaw's wagon," 
said Ellen, following the farmer's example in the matter of 
rising. " Don't start, nor look alarmed. They will be con- 
signed to me as a hamper of odds and ends which I left at 
old Peggy Conroy's. When they come you can either fetch 
them, or I will send them over by Timothy. Perhaps you 
would rather fetch them, Tom," she added, archly. 

" I'm sure I would," I replied, in a manner that could not 
be wrongly interpreted. 

" But don't expose yourself too much. You don't know 
what eyes may be about. You will have a comfortable 
home here, and can stay as long as you like. Don't be 
uneasy about your mother and sister; they will be cared for. 
Good morning !" 

With that Miss Bradshaw withdrew, and, which I thought 
a strange proceeding, the farmer resumed his seat, and 
doffed his hat 

" Yond's a quare lass," he observed, as Ellen quitted the gate. 
I could still see her bonnet passing along the hedgerow. 

" Indeed ! How so ?" I inquired, feeling a strange mis- 
giving that inflicted no slight shock upon my nerves. 

" It's gooin' about here ut hoo's getten some of her thatch 
blown ofif," was the reply, given with a sort of doubtful 
expression in his looks. 

" I don't understand you," I intimated. 

" Hoo's no moore crazy than I am ; is hoo Jone as like," 
observed the old dame, now busied among the bowls in the 
dairy. " I've seen thee madder when thou's had about six 
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pints o* drink than ever hoo's bin i'th' wo*st of her fits. It'» 
nobbut her kinsfolk ut han set it out, becose they wantea 
her brass. Th* wench is reet enoogh. I wish ther moore 
like her — that I do.*' 

"So do I," said old Kenyon. "But for o that there's. 
Bummat quare in her looks sometimes. I have yerd it said 
ut there's some chap hoo wants ut hoo munnot have. But 
then folk wiU be say'n summat if they are no' workin'— 
women, speshly." 

I was getting anxious to hear more — ^much more. 

" Some one beneath her in position," I supposed. 

" Ay, I reckon that's it. It has bin hinted ut he's nobbut 
a wayver; but I put that down for very bad soil. Hoo'd 
never throw hersel' away upo' a loom-trotter." 

" I should think not," I observed, though I felt the pain 
which this home-thrust had given me most acutely. 

" Nawe ; but some women dun get wild notions i* their 
yeads — ^runnin' away wi' chimdy-sweepers an' cow-lads, an' 
so'diers. But I dar'say boardin' skoos are at th' bottom 
o'th- mischiei If they'm as unlamed as me, an' yond 
owd crayther among th* cream, they'd ha' moore sense. 
However, Miss Bradshaw's getten ways of her own, that*s 
sartin. Her mother had ; an' I dunno' think her feyther 
wur as straight-ricked as he met ha' bin — ^he laint a bit 
o' one side, I aulus thowt; but that's no matter now. 
There's two on 'em gone, so we n done with 'em. But I'll 
tell thee what, young mon, though thou may be akin upo' th* 
fau't side, but if th' owd captain's feyther had de'ed afore 
he cut his teeth it would ha' saved a deeal o' bother i* moora 
families than one — ta* my word for that." 
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"Indeed!" I exclaimed, feeling a strong inclination to go 
deeper into the history of the Bradshaw family. 

" Oh, I know. A sister o' mine wouldno' ha' bin livin* at 
HoIe-i'th'-Wood now if it hadno* bin for that" 

My feelings were now such as might be supposed of one 
who was about applying the key to the lock of some pro- 
found mystery; and I was burning for the farmer to go 
more rapidly and deeply into his mine of communication, 
expecting him to strike on golden ore at each assay he 
made. The old man leaned back in his chair, shaded his 
eyes a moment with his hand, then continued — 

" Now, 111 tell thee summat, young mon, for thou looks a 
dacent lad o' somebody's; but if ever thou lets it slip fro' 
between thy teeth till it's a saycret no longer, I'll gi'e thee 
up to th' law. What does't say to that ?" 

I vowed the most binding secrecy. 

"Well, thou sees," he began, "my sister Betty, that's 
Johnny Steve'son's wife — had once a misfortin. Well, it 
wur co'd a misfortin, tho' I believed to this day, an* I 
believe now, ut they'm wed; but for th* sake o' someb'dy it 
must never be known. That misfortin wur a lad — ^ut lived, 
and wur likely for life ; tho' it would ha' bin a great relief 
to one or two if it had shown signs o' gooin' whoam. If 
they wanten *em t' dee they're sure to live. But this 
choilt lived, tho' not with its mother, bocose hoo're i* 
sarvice ; an' it wouldno' do to have a youngster stickin' to 
their appom when they're knockin' about among a lot o' 
reeam-mugs. So it wur farmed out. I may tell thee, too, ut 
it wur leyed at Hole-i'th'-Wood, wi' a woman our Betty knew 
when they'm at the same farm t'gether. An' this choilt 
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kept livin*. Hoo browt him here once, when he're gettin* 
int' a big lad ; an' I couldno' help noticin* ut he'd just th* 
same ways with him as Squire Bradshaw. He showed me a 
watch ut I'll swear his mother never bowt; a quare bit o' 
machinery it wur, wi' th' pictur' of a ship on th' face, 
an—" 

" Good God !" I exclaimed, interrupting the farmer in his 
interesting narrative, « it's never one I've seen, surely." 

"Thou may ha' seen one like it,'" said old Kenyon, without 
the least surprise at my interruption. " I dunno' think th* 
makker made it, an* then gan up ; or ut he're satisfied wi' 
one of a pattern. Still it wur a quare watch." 

"What name was this lad known by?" I asked, again 
interrupting the old man. 

" Oh, he aulus took his mother's name," was the reply, 
" But when eaur Betty wur wed to Johnny Stevenson, hoo 
went by th' name o* Clegg. Now, I'm tellin' thee a great 
saycret ; an' if ever thou let's it slip, I'll slip a noose round 
thy neck. Tho' her gradely name wur Kenyon, hoo — ** 

" Kenyon ! " I exclaimed ; for I could contain myself no 
longer. " Why, a thousand to one I know that lad." 

The farmer stared at me ; then shook his head, and 
smiled. Though incredulous, I saw he was agitated. 

" How could thou know him ?" he said. " He'd be owd 
enoogh to be thy feyther." 

" But could I not know him as a man ? " 

" Yeigh ; that mit be." 

" Depend upon it he's the same person, and it was his son 
who showed me the watch." 

" Thou never says ! " 
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" The lame boy who was with me when I was here before 
-p— the lad on crutches.'* 

" What, that little hyhumpus V 

" The very same ? " 

" Here, owd brassocks !" shouted the farmer to his wife. 
" Come fro' among those mugs." 

" Who art' co'n' brassocks ? " demanded the old dame, 
appearing at the dairy door with a towel in her hands, and 
frowning a good-natured frown at her lord and master. 

" Well, never mind," said the latter hurriedly ; " there's a 
bit o' news for thee. That lad wi' crutches, ut wur here 
wi' this youngster once, I beUeve '11 turn out to be grond- 
mother to our Betty." 

" It'll be strange if he does, or grondmother to anybody 
•else," said the old woman, with a significant jolting of her 
loosely-fitting bedgown. 

" Well, th' tother road about, then ; thou knows what I 
meean," ejaculated the farmer, impatiently. " Our Betty, I 
believe, will turn out to be his grondmother." Then turning 
to me, he said, "How lung has that lad's feyther bin deead?" 

'• Eight or nine months," I replied. 

" About the time our Betty coome here wi' new moumin* 
on. It's him, owd stockin' — it's him!" and the farmer 
sprang upon his feet, and did a caper round the room, 
" Get my shoon ready, and my haliday shirt. I'm ofif to 
Hole-i'th'-Wood in a quick march. Come, stir those clod-r 
■qrushers." 

" What mun thou go to Hole-i'th'-Wood for ? " asked the 
"dame, not quite alive to the situation. 

" A-seein' our Betty; what else? I meean findin' summat 
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out I recollect her sayin' when hoo're here, ut if hoo lived 
a year or two lunger, an' someVdy else lived too — tho' who 
that someb'dy wur hoo never would tell — ^hoo should mak* 
a noise about summat ; hoo'd no* tak' things as quietly as 
hoo had done." 

" Thou'rt makkin my yead twell round," said the dame, 
with a bewildered stare at her husband ; " an' thou looks 
about hauve crazy thysel*. Which end wilt goo on to 
Hole-i'th'-Wood ? " 

" O' my yead ; which end else ? Coome, stir thoose 
booans ! It'll be strange if that Uttle hyhumpus turns out 
to be th' heir to Blank House. If it should happen so, him 
and Miss Bradshaw would be sisters." 

"Thou'rt at it again. How could they be sisters, or 
brother an' sister, oather ? " and the old woman had a little 
more fun at the expense of her other half. 

" Well, somethin' above quarter cousins, I'll swear ; " said 
the farmer, dragging a strong pair of boots from under the 
couch-chair, " cousins Jarmin, or summat ; that'll be about 
it Tom — diet's see, that's thy name," he said, turning to me 
— ^"thou may mak thysel a bit useful while I'm away. 
Give yond pigs their dinner ; then chop a bit o' hay for 
provant Th' owd woman '11 show thee how. After that 
thou may go a-seeing thy cousin, iff likes, an* tell her th* 
news. It'll no' be very welcome to her, noather. Damper 
it, we shall be findin' out e'ennow ut thou'rt akin to me, if 
thou'rt cousin to Miss Bradshaw. What '11 happen yet, I 
wonder ? But, howd, stop ! — what did thou do when thou re 
awhoam ? " 

** Do you mean what trade did I follow ? " 
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" Ay ; what didt' get thy livin' by ? '' 

" Weaving." 

" Dammel thee ! — thou*rt th* chap there's bin this bother 
about. Thou'rt no more cousin to Miss Bradshaw than 
that stroUops theere." And the farmer waved his hand in 
the direction of the girl, who, with an arm partially buried 
in one of her master's boots, was making dust fly in clouds. 

The colour that I felt was bursting over my face betrayed 
me at once, and I made a full confession of my guilt. 

" Weel, weel, it caps pace-egging, that it does ; " old 
Kenyon exclaimed, dashing a rake of a comb through the 
scant stubble of his head. "I shall hardly know which 
way to set my yead when I get out. I shall be findin* 
mysel at Preston istead o' Bowton, or some lumber. 
There'll be two mowers i' yond hedditch t'mom. See ut 
they dunno' work too hard, nor send th' bottle back fulL 
Thou's no 'casion to meddle wi' th' cows. Someb'dy elze '11 
look after thoose. Well, I'll be guish-trimmed ! " 

In about an hour and a half from my entrance in to the 
house the farmer was on his way to Hole-i'th*- Wood ; and I 
was at my new occupation of pig-feeding ; with what strange 
thoughts and fancies whirling through my brain I will 
leave the reader to guess. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

STARTLING DISCLOSURES. 

Leaving my new life to its stranga but sweet monotony, 
we will follow fanner Kenyon on his mission of discovery to 
Hole-i'th'-Wood. He intimated on setting out from home 
that he would walk to Bolton, and thence do the journey to 
Manchester by rail, calculating upon reaching his destination 
in time to get housing for the night. He proposed deferring 
his visit to his sister, old Betty Stevenson, until the 
morrow, but would call upon my mother, if not too late in 
the evening, to assure her of my safety and comfort in my 
new abode. The fariner was a good pedestrian — there were 
people who could walk, and did not disdain the exercise, in 
those days — and by his plodding perseverance, more than 
his fleetness of foot, he reached Bolton in time for an 
earlier train than he had reckoned upon. This gave him 
the opportunity of making his appearance in Bradley Fold 
before the last gleam of twilight had given place to the 
shadows of night. 

The " fowt " was in a state of commotion, so old Kenyon 
found, when he reached the "comer." Knots of gossips 
were gathered here and there, in earnest talk about some- 
thing that the farmer could not comprehend for some time, 
notwithstanding that he was not over shy in making 
inquiries as to the cause. From a streak of blood, which 
was pointed out to him on a window-stone, he at last 
gathered that there had been a fight — "summat o'er a 
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woman," he was told ; though what anyone could see in her- 
to fight about, was a marvel to others — women, of course. 
He elicited, also, that one of the combatants was by no- 
means a match for the other; and the Enghshman's 
proverbial sympathy for the weakest side was in this, 
instance proved to be at fault. " It sarved him reet.*' 

"What, Uke, has it bin about? How did it begin?"" 
inquired the farmer, addressing Sally-at-Knocker's. 

" Well, yo' seen," repKed the gossip, only too glad to have^ 
an opportunity of stating the case her own way, "Ann 
Thomley, here's, a widow, an' wheere there's a widow ut 
thinks hoo's good-lookin', there will be a bit o' bother o' 
some sort. Women ut han never bin wed dunno' put 
theirsel's forrad th' same. [Sally was an old maid.] Hoo's. 
bin coortin* wi' a mon till he's gotten his nose thrutcht out 
by another. A widow, yo' seen, likes havin' two shuttles, 
gooin'; an' when it comes to meetin* one another, an' they 
knocken their tips t'gether, hoo'll stick to that ut flies th'^ 
best. Ann has bin coortin' a good while wi' a chap they 
co'en Billy Nimble ; an' it wur thowt it 'ud end in a weddin'. 
Well, Billy's hardly a mon to my likin', becose I could ha* 
had him mysel' any day, if I'd laid mysel' out for it, like: 
other folk. Ann keeps Billy on till a better offer comes. 
Robin-o'-Edts, ut keeps the Bridge Inn, puts his hoss up at 
th' dur, an* Billy gets towd he may goo a-smookin' his pipe 
somewhere elze. He're welcome there no longer. Naturally 
enoogh, Billy didno' like it, an' he said what he'd do if ever 
he catcht Robin about Bein' a Methody, he doesno* 
swear; but he prayed ut Robin met go to somewheere ut's- 
warmer than Jone-o'-Daf s bakehouse, an* he'd do what he: 
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could to send him theere. Well, this very neet Robin 
comes whistlin* down th' fowt, an* catches Billy wi' his yead 
in at th' dur, an* Ann carryin* on to him, an* sayin' hoo 
didno' want him theere. Billy wur just sayin* ut if hoo 
wanted that great slopperin* pig of a londlort hoo met have 
have him, when he fund hissel' i'th* middle o*th* fowt, wi' 
one ear a deeal warmer than th* tother. They at it like two 
feighten cocks, till Billy's yead gets knockt again* th* 
window-stone, as yo* seen, an* then he drops his wings an* 
scampers off. Yo*n had it now.** 

" An* is th' winner i'th* cote ? *' asked the farmer, wonder- 
ing if it would be prudent to make a call under such 
circumstances. 

"Ay; T yerd him crow just before yo spoke to me,*' 
replied Sally-at-Knockers. 

" Oh, I should ha* co*ed theere," said old Kenyon, taking 
out his ponderous watch, and trying to ascertain the time ; 
•" but I think I shall leeave it till another day." 

"An* are yo hausin, too?" said Sally, with seeming 
wonder that men should have such little taste as to go fussing 
iifter one person, when there were so many eligible damsels 
in the village. 

"That I'm not," replied old Kenyon, with a strong 
•emphasis on the "not.** "Tve bin farmed close on forty 
year; an* th* leease is hardly likely for runnin' out yet. 
Hallo ! I should know that face ! I could ha* sworn to it, 
too, if there*d bin a pair o' props under th' arms." 

The exclamation, and the remarks that followed it, were 
•caused by the appearance of Humpy Dick, who was 
struggling up the fowt with nothing to aid him in his 



I 
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locomotion more than a common walking-stick, which he 
wielded in a rather uncouth manner. Dick paused on 
seeing the farmer; and the recognition between the two 
appeared to be mutual. 

"Someb'dy ut Dick has bin beggin' off sometime, I 
reckon," said Sally-at-Knockers, aside ; and she turned 
away to join a noisy group of gossips. 

" Just th' chap I want," said old Kenyon, going up to 
Dick, and patting him on the shoulder. " I see thou knows 
me. How arta, my la^d?** and he put on his spectacles, 
and gazed at the youth's face with an earnest and searching 
look. 

"Pm a deeal stronger than I wur when yo see'd me 
afore," Dick replied, making another advance movement, 
and taking the farmer's hand. 

"Th* same face," mused old Kenyon, without having 
seemed to listen to the other's reply. "Our Betty when 
hoo're th' same age. There con be no mistake about that." 
Then he said aloud, " Wheere dost' live, my lad ? " 

" Down here,' said Dick, pointing towards his home. 
*' Yo con see th' house. Theere's nob'dy in it." 

"There will be when thee an' me getten in," said the 
farmer ; "an' we're about o ut I care to see just now. I 
want to ha' some very partiklar talk wi' thee. I've come 
here o' purpose. Come, just use th' whip to that tit o' 
thine, an' let's be gettin' to bizness. What time dost' co it?" 

" I dunno' know," Dick replied, wondering why the old 
man should put the question when only a few minutes 
before he had seen him putting by his watch. " I didno' 
look at th' clock when I coome out." 
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*' Wheay, hastno' a watch ? " 

"IVe one ut wur my feyfcher's, but I never wear it 
nobbut on my birthday." 

« How's that ? " 

"It's such a quare un. My feyther never wore it 
nobbut on his birthday." 

" He had a birthday, then, had he ? " 

"Ay — two. Owd Betty Steve'son says he wumo' bora 
th' same day as he said he wur, as hoo knew hersel' ; so he 
held booath days up." 

" Betty's my sister, thou knows. I'm come'n a-seein' her, 
too. They'n be i' bed now, I reckon." 

•* Nay ; they'n a cow ill — they'n be up o neet with it, I 
dar'say. There's a leet i'th shippon now." 

The two had been moving slowly down the fold while 
this conversation was going on; and they were now 
opposite Humpy Dick's door, where they both paused. 

" Let's see," said old Kenyon, thoughtfully, " it's no use 
folk sulkin' for ever ; there's nowt getten by it ut ever I 
knew. I'll spake to Johnny whether he spakes back to me 
or not. Th' truth wUl ha' to come out sometime. Here, 
my lad, come wi' me into th* shippon ; thou may be wanted. 
Bring that watch o' thine wi' thee ; tliat may be wanted, 
too. If thou doesno' like gooin' wi' me, follow me." 

" I'll goo with yo' if yo'n wait tiU I've fotcht th' watch. 
They'n wonder what I want if I go by mysel' at this time 
o'th' neet." And receiving an acquiescent nod from the 
farmer, Dick plunged into the house. 

In about five minutes the youth returned, bearing in his 
hand the watch that was to play such an important part 
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in his identity, and the pair went in the direction of old 
Stevenson's farm-yard. There was no longer a light in the 
shippon; but a lantern was being borne across the yard 
towards the kitchen door, and old Kenyon saw in the 
bearer his sister Betty, who knew not yet of his presence. 
He strode towards the kitchen door, when the lantern was. 
held up to the face of the intruder. 

"Eh, Bob!" screamed the old woman, staggering back,, 
and giving the lantern a swing that put out the light.. 
" How thou started me ! " 

"I shall surprise thee moore yet," said old Kenyon, 
essaying to enter the kitchen, whither the old woman was 
leading. " Wheere's yo'r Johnny ? " 

" He*s gone down wi' th' cow-doctor for a bottle ; we'n a 
cow's bin very bad, but it's better now," replied the old 
woman, seeming not to know clearly what to do under the 
circumstances. " Art' in a mind to spake to him ? It'll be 
a hauve an hour afore he's back. But come in. Whatever 
has brought thee here, at this time, too ? " 

" Bizness," was the brief reply. 

" Is it wi' us ? " 

"Partiklarly." 

"An' what has this lad to do with it," and the dame 
motioned with her hand to Humpy Dick. 

" He's everythin' to do with it, tho' he doesno' know it," 
said old Kenyon in a mysterious manner. " He coome here 
to show me wheere yo' lived." 

" Come an' sit yo' down, then, booath on yo'," and Betty 
led the way to the kitchen fireside, where there was a good 
light on the hearth. 

u 
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Whether it was the fire-Kght, or its reflection on tho 
white walls, that caused the change, is not material; but 
the old woman's face, from being of a healthy hue, was now 
of an ashy paleness. She had evidently foreboding of 
something that was almost of fatal moment. 

Denuded of his hat, and placing his stout walking-stick 
against the hob, the farmer took his seat by the fire ; hi«j 
sister taking a chair opposite, and Humpy Dick being 
advised to stretch his limbs on the couch-chair. 

" I've seen this lad afore," said old Kenyon to his sister, 
at the same time jerking his head towards the recumbent 
youth. " They coome to my place once, him and another, 
when they*m upo' th' tramp. A nice pair, too, for gooin' 
a-powlerin' about th* country a-seechin' runaway young 



women." 



" Ay, they towd me when they coome back ut they'd seen 
thee," said old Betty. " How strange it wur ut they should 
leet on thee ! ** 

*' Nowt o'th' sort ; there's a Providence ut brings kinsfolk 
t'gether — strangers, I meean — tho' others may think it's an 

accident I' this case " 

" Thou said kinsfolk, Robert," broke in the old woman, 
interrupting her brother in his way of going round to his 

business. " Wur it a slip o'th' tongue, or " 

"Did I say kinsfolk? Well, it's no wonder. Anybody 
ut knew thee when thou're th' age o' that lad mit ha* mad© 
th' same blunder. It's strange his name should be same a^ 
mine is, an' thine wur; isno' it, Betty ? " 

" I dunno' know ut it is — so very strange." It could not 
be strange to her. 
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"Thou'd know his feyther, I reckon?'* The old man 
laid his elbow on the hob, and watched the working of his 
sister's face, its changes of colour and expression, with the 
most absorbing interest. He was anxious to push matters 
to the farthest point before the return of his brother-in- 
law. 

"Ay; I knew his feyther weel — weel," replied the old 
woman. And a trembling hand went up to her mouth. 

" Wur he owt like any o*th' Bradshaws ? " 

" What Bradshaws ? " 

" Well, I nobbut know one family o' that name ; so thou 
may have an idea who I meean. Thoull ha' yerd about th' 
Captain bein' deead ? " 

" Nay ; is he deead ? " 

" Deed i'th' beginnin' o'th' summer." 

" He lee deead i'th' house when Tummy Thomley an' me 
went theere," put in Humpy Dick, wondering what all this 
meant. " He turned out to be Ellen Moreton's feyther." 

" An' thy uncle ! " 

The old woman rose from her chair, staggered at first ; 
then with a step firm for her years, approached the couch- 
chair. Gathering the poor cripple boy in her arms, and 
pressing him to her bosom, she exclaimed — 

" Robert, this lad is heir to th' Bradshaw estates. Blank 
House is his — thy farm, an' o th' lond about." 

"Thou're wed to th' owd chap then," said the farmer, 
jumping up, and making a grotesque demontration on the 
hearthstone. 

" I wur," replied old Betty, still holding her grandson in 
her arms. 
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"An' why didtno* claim th* property for this lad's 
feyther ? He*re owder than th* captain." 

"They towd me th* weddin' wumo* legal; an' I went 
to a 'tomey about it. He towd me th' same, ut we wumo' 
legally wed, an' ut I'd better tak a dacent offer than mak* 
any bother about it. I did so, an' left th' country as thou 
knows. Sin then I've fund it out, an' made mysel' sure 
this time, ut th* weddin' wur a gradely un, an* would stond 
good in any court o' law. But Fd wed John Steve'son 
then, an' my mouth wur closed." 

" An' art' for keepin' it shut ? " 

" Not a day longer. This lad shall have his reets what- 
ever may come o' me. They may put me i' prison for 
havin* two husbants at once, but I'U face everythin' now." 

" But what about yo'r Johnny ? " 

" He shall know this very neet. It wur th' money ut 
wur gan to me to keep quiet ut stocked this farm ; while 
my poor lad, never so breet as he should ha' bin — this lad's 
feyther — ^lived i' poverty o th' days of his life. I helped 
him what I could without causin' our Johnny to think 
summat ; but, for o that, I believe he're clemmed to deeatL" 

The one being most interested in these disclosures stood 
as if transfixed; his legs requiring no support, but his 
whole person in such a state of rigidity that he might have 
been frozen to the spot. But at the mention of his father's 
name, and the deplorable death of the poor man, his 
physical strength gave way, and he threw himself upon the 
couch-chair, and wept like a child. 

Then was he^ard the sound of footsteps in the farm-yard. 
Old Johnny Stevenson was returning. Betty knew his foot 
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too well to mistake it for that of some other person. The 
door opened, and Johnny marched into the kitchen, where 
encountering the person of his brother-in-law, to whom he 
had not spoken for years, he felt himself strangely 
embarrassed. 

" Thou didno' expect seein' me here," said old Kenyon, 
advancing to meet his kinsman, to whom he held out his 
hand " Come, let's be foo's no longer, but be friends." 

" What's browfc thee here, an* at this time o'th' neet ? " 
demanded Johnny, taking old Kenyon's hand, and shaking 
it warmly. 

" That lad," replied the latter, pointing to Humpy Dick, 
who was still sobbing on the couch-chair. 

" Ay ; I see it o," said old Stevenson, with a heaving of 
the chest, that told as plainly as a confession in words, that 
his heart had become relieved of some burden. " I reckon 
thou knew his gronfeyther ? " 

" I did," replied old Kenyon. 

" And his gronmother ? " and Johnny glanced at his wife. 

" I know her." 

" Dunno' yo' think IVe bin blynt for o these years ; but I 
wanted quietness. Then I didno* want it known ut thy 
sister had two husbants booath alive at one time. Hoo's 
bin a good wife to one on *em, an' that's me ; an* whatever 
fau*t hoo may ha* committed in her young days has bin 
moore than made-up by that. God bless her !" 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

FORMS IN THE CLOUDS. 

The scene betwixt Humpy Dick and his newly-foiind 
relatives I have found it impossible to describe, as the only 
materials I had to gather the incidents from were modestly 
supphed to me by Dick himself, who was sure to underrate 
the importance of the interview. But the information, 
forwarded to me by letter, enclosed in my parcel the day 
following, was sufficient to found hopes upon that a 
brighter day was in store for both of us. 

I took the best occasion I could select to lay this matter 
before Ellen Bradshaw, well-knowing that it was one in 
which her whole fortunes were involved Accordingly I 
strolled over to Blank House in the evening of the day on 
which I received the communication. Old Kenyon had not 
yet returned from Hole-i'th'-Wood ; and his dame was in 
great " wonderment '* as to what could detain him so long, 
he never having been absent from home more than a day 
at once in his life — well, not since she knew him, at any 
rate. 

I found Ellen in the back garden, leaning upon a gate, 
and looking over the low country that spread itself in 
picturesque downs behind the house. The sun was just 
taking a farewell look at a scene it could not but love to 
gaze upon ; and the quiet of the evening lent a melancholy 
charm to the sleepy landscape. I thought it strange that 
my appearance did not startle Miss Bradshaw out of her 
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reverie — ^that she simply averted her eyes a moment — said 
"Tom!" — and put out her hand for me to take. It is 
needless for me to say how I pressed that hand, or by what 
means the sunlight was shaded just an instant from her 
fac^. But nothing that I could do had the effect of 
eliciting more than the faintest smile from Ellen, when her 
countenance would resume its otherwise pensive expression. 

" What is the matter, Ellen ? " I inquired ; and the sun 
was again shaded from her face by a vain eflfort to rally 
her Spirits. 

"Nothing, Tom — ^nothing," was the unsatisfactory, and 
apparently evasive answer. 

' " You are not in your usual spirits," I observed. " Has 
someone told you bad news ? " 

" No ; not anything. But there are times when we ought 
to think of things that belong not to this world ; and this is 
one of those moments. You see that small cloud — I can 
scarcely call it a cloud — which seems to be following the 
:^n in its setting?" and Ellen pointed to a streak of 
vapour that was sailing and sinking down in the glowing 
west. 

"I do," I replied, wondering what she could see in so 
insignificant an object to interest her so much. 

" I have been watching that cloud this half hour or more; 
and it has taken strange shapes during that time ; some- 
times the wing of an angel ; then a stream of hair ; and at 
one time it was an arm uplifted to God. Does it not strike 
you as being strange — as something imdued with prophetic 
life ? " 

" Not the least," I replied " It is only a cloud." 
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"A spirit, Tom — I see it as a spirit." Ellen paused — 
gazed at the cloud again — ^gazed until the prophetic symbol 
dissolved in thin mist — ^when she turned suddenly round, 
and looking in my face as though she had not been aware 
of my presence before, exclaimed — 

" Tom, how long have you been here ? " 

" About ten minutes," I replied. And the truth of the 
remarks about Ellen's sanity, which I had heard from old 
Kenyon's lips only two days before, fell upon my heart with 
a crushing weight. 

" I was admiring the sunset, Tom, as I often do on a clear, 
quiet evening," said Miss Bradshaw, her face now beaming 
with one of her old-day smiles. " There is something in it so 
sweet ; so beautiful ; so full of the promise of eternal glory, 
that I grow enrapt when I behold it. You got your parcel ? " 

" I did Thank you for being so kind as to send it over." 
I thanked her with other than words. 

" Any news from Hole-i'th'-Wood ? " 

" Yes ; and of very grave importance." 

" Indeed I Concerning you ? " 

" Not a word. It concerns you more than me." 

" They might let me alone now I am away fix)m them.*' 
Ellen's face darkened as she said this, and her lips began to 
quiver. I hastened to her relief 

" There has been nothing said about you only in words of 
kindness," I observed ; and this assurance caused her face 
to brighten. *' But, strange as it may sound to you, you 
have found a new relative." 

. " Can such a thing be, Tom ? " Ellen exclaimed, her soul 
seeming to mount on wings as she made the inquiry. " If 
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it be true I hope he is good, and kind, and upright, or 
nothing/' 

" He is all those, except nothing." 

" Thank heaven ! I have two loves now to live for, as I 
must love one with such qualities as you say he possesses. 
Oh, when shall I see him ? " 

" Ere long, I have no doubt. Here is a letter from him.'* 
I handed Ellen the letter I had received from Humpy Dick. 

" Why, this is from little Dick," she exclaimed, as she 
opened the missive; and she began to hurry over the. 
contents at an exciting and overpowering speed. When 
she had finished reading her lips became fervid with the 
words — 

« Oh, Tom, what happiness there is in this world, even if 
its sorrows are long and bitter ! The time will be tedious 
now till I welcome my kinsman to this his rightful home 
that I can leave without one regret when I give it up to 
him." 

"Without regret, Ellen? Can you give up position, 
affluence — a home for love and beauty to dwell in, and 
mistake it for heaven — can you give up such things, and 
liot feel a sorrow at parting ? " 

" Yes ; were they ten times greater, to a being Uke Dick. 
I might find a refuge somewhere that would shelter me in 
peace, even if I had poverty for a companion. At the worst 
I could but throw myself on my little cousin's bounty." 

" And that would not be in vain. Oh, Ellen ! I feel now 
as if the day of our deliverance was at hand." 

" So I feel, Tom, at least to one of ua The cloud's gone,, 
now," and Ellen turned her face, and looked over tha 
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valley. There was still a ruddy light in the western sky. 
" It will come again to-morrow evening, and I shall behold 
in it a pair of crutches, with an angel resting upon them. I 
have. seen such forms before. They are nothing new, Tom; 
they want to take this place from me — strangers, I mean. 
They say I am insane, and unfit to take care of myselt 
Ami, Tom?'' . 

" Not you, Ellen, darling ! " But my heart smote me as I 
uttered the doubtful conclusion. 

" They cannot take it ifrom me now. Dick, and you, and 
all our friends, will see to that. There's a pretty room 
there, Tom, that will do for your sister's houdoir. I fancy I 
can see her face at the window now. Bless her sweet soul ! " 

" Had you ever a suspicion, Ellen, that Dick was anyways 
related to you ? " I asked, in order to draw her away from 
her mystic wanderings. 

" No ; how could I have ? " she replied. 

" Nor to the Stevensons ? ** 

"No; but I remember, now, how strangely old Betty 
spoke when Dick's father died. She said something about 
his mother being nearer to him than he had supposed. I 
wonder it did not strike me then ? " 

" It will all come out now, you'll see. Dick's friends will 
see him right — and he will find many, because he has no 
enemies, unless we may reckon such as Billy Nimble. I 
don't think Billy is over partial to him." 

"Now you mention Billy, how is he and your mother 
getting on ? Are they friends yet ? " 

" No ; Billy has got his nose put out by the landlord of 
the Bridge Inn. I am heartily glad of it too. In a 
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postscript from Dick he informs me of a battle that has 
taken place between the two rivals, in which Billy got 
soundly thrashed. Robin-o'-Kit's is not a model of a 
perfect gentleman, but he is far preferable to a sneak. It 
would not surprise me if the present engagement leads to a 
wedding. Only fancy my mother being a landlady ! " 

" And you — " 

" A farmer's cow-boy." 

" It won't be always thus, Tom. There is a better time 
coming." 

" God speed it, then ! " 

I led Ellen away from the gate, as the twiUght had 
become chill ; and a mist was rising from the vaUey. Night 
had set in ere I could tear myself from her; and the 
lingering good-bye had all the deep solemnity and " sweet 
sorrow " of a farewell. 

"If they'll allow me to visit them I don't care," said 
Ellen, as I stood with her hand in mine for the last time. 
" They'll surely do that." 

"Who; what they?" I asked, though I guessed whom 
she meant. 

" My coMsinSy^ was the tender reply. 

There are events happeniag in this world that have been 
anticipated by women with the truth of foreknowledge, ere 
men have begun to reason themselves to a conclusion as to 
their probability; and the marriage of my sister with 
Humpy Dick was one of them. It was in Ellen Bradshaw's 
future. She spoke as though there was not the shadow 
of a doubt, and I was loth to dispute her reasoning. It 
was a woman's conclusion. 
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"When your cousins turn the cold shoulder to you, 
Ellen, Blank House will disappear like a dream ; '* and with 
that assurance I bade her " good-night ! " 

" Or like that cloud," she said, as I departed. 

I had not proceeded far along the lane leading from 
Blank House towards old Kenyon's farm, when I met a. 
carriage and pair driving slowly down. There was nothing 
m this circumstance to excite suspicion, as the carriage 
might be visiting any of the residences farther on; but I 
could not help feeling a kind of foreboding that there was 
something wrong. This led me to pause in my walk, and look 
back after the vehicle, until it either stopped, or the sound of 
wheels died away in the distance. The gentry perhaps 
visit each other at all hours, I reasoned with myself, as I 
resumed my journey. But for all that I had a weight at 
my heart that oppressed me fearfully. Had I turned back 
to satisfy myself as to the destination of that carriage, 
possibly this narrative might never have been written. 
But I did not ; and hence such turns of fortune as dreamer 
never dreamt o£ 

That night I passed in sleepless perturbation, and when 
the mom broke it brought not peace. The light had a 
heavy yellowish tinge, as if the sun had been smeared over 
with bronze; and the air had, somehow, a disquieting 
stillness about it. I rose early, and went into the farmyard. 
There was an alarm in the cackle of the poultry, and there 
was something in the snoring of the pigs that sounded ta 
me like the wail of woe. 

A thought struck me. I would go over to Blank House 
before our own people were stirring. Possibly I might leara 
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something that would either allay my fears, or utterly 
confound me. Suspense was growing intolerable. Accord- 
ingly I dashed over the fence, and hastened across the 
field the nearest way. When I got in sight of the mansion, 
I could not help imagining that it had a strange look of 
desolation about it ; and when I reached the gates, and saw 
that the carriage had turned round there, my worst fears 
were confirmed. In a fit of desperation I rang the bell, and 
the door immediately opened in response. Ellen's maid 
appeared, and I saw that she had been weeping. 

" How is your mistress ? *' I asked, with trembling breath, 
for my heart was at my lips. 

" She's gone ! " was the terrible sentence given in answer. 

"Gone! whither!" 

" Don't know. She was fetched by two men in a carriage 
last night. They forced her away. You might have heard 
her scream for miles." 

"And you don't know where they've taken her 

to?" 

"No!" 

Gone ! I heard no other word that day. It rang in my 
•ears as the knell of all my hopes, the farewell breathed on 
that lone shore which overlooks the waters of eternity. To 
search would be fruitless, I knew, where the abduction had 
been so secretly planned, and so successfully carried out ; 
and I h^fd nothing now to fall back upon that would afiford 
the slio^htest glimmer of hope, except the prosecution of the 
claims of my friend Humpy Dick to the estates of his 
newly-discovered ancestors. It was plain that Ellen 
Bradshaw had been conveyed to a private asylum, and 
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before long we should hear of a claimant to the estate from 
some other quarter than Hole-i'th*-Wood. 

In the face of these circumstances it behoved everyone 
who had a love of right and justice to put aside any selfish 
grief or sentimental sorrow with which his heart or his 
imagination might be afflicted, and do his utmost to secure 
for a friend the good which is denied to himself. I resolved, 
therefore, and at once, to bind together my shattered 
energies, and devote them to the service of one whom I 
now believed to. be the rightful heir to Blank House. The 
place in which I had found a refuge, and which had been 
rapidly surrounding itself with the most pleasant associations, 
I felt to be an impossible home for me any longer, and, 
whatever might be the consequences, I determined upon 
leaving it 

Feeling that I had lived years in the few moments that I 
stood at the door of Blank House, I turned away from the 
mansion, shutting it out from my sight as I would the 
grave just closed upon the beloved dead. With saddened 
heart, but with resolute step, I hastened back to the farm, 
and told the news of the abduction; on hearing which 
dame Kenyon smote her breast, and shook her head, then, 
after a moment's thought, she exclaimed — 

" They'n done it at last. I thowt they would. But they 
little known what's comin' ! " 

I told the old woman of my determination to go home, 
and risk what might follow ; but she begged that I would 
waive my purpose till the return of her husband, who would 
be better able to counsel me in anything I might undertake 
than she could herself Her entreaty prevailed over my 
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previously formed resolution, and I consented to- stay a 
little longer. But I felt that I could be of no possible use 
to the fEtrm, except it was to frighten away trespassing boys, 
or keep the cattle from straying. 

I awoke, after a short delirious sleep on the settle, to find 
myself suflRised with a cold sweat. Then I began to shiver, 
and in a few minutes more I was all on fire. I was in ft 
fever. I remember being put to bed, and hearing my 
fellow servant ask me if I would have a " sope o* ale-posset,'* 
but beyond that were long weeks of oblivion. 

One morning I awoke to find the sunlight streaming into 
my room, through the window which before had been the 
aperture to admit only tongues of lurid flame, and I became 
at once conscious of my situation. But I had no idea of 
the time that I had lain there until I was made cognizant 
of the fact by a good-natured informant who crept clumsily 
to my bedside, and peeped into my face. 

" Thou'll do this time, I think," said the visitor, with an 
expression of the liveliest satisfaction. "I're feart once 
thou're gooin* to slip through th' hedge, an* get i*th* tother 
fielt." 

" I know wheere I am," I returned. " But what is the 
meaning of all this ? " 

"Thou's bin laid up wi' a feyver," repUed the farmer, 
" an' thou'rt just getten' better." 

" How long have I been here ? " 

" Nobbut about six weeks." 

" Six weeks ? Have I been a burden to you so long ? " 

" No' so mich of a burden. I've never had thee on my 
back yet Dost* recollect nowt ? " 
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" Nothing whatever." 

'* That's quare. Dost' no' remember seein' thy mother 
an' thy sister, an' th' little hyumpus, as I co'ed him ? " 

"I have not the sUghtest recollection of seeing them 
here. Have they been ? " 

" Mony a time. They're no' far off now. If thou could 
walk o'er to Blank House thou'd find 'em." 

" At Blank House ! Why, what has happened ? " 

" Everythin'. Dick's come'n into his property without a^ 
penny bein' wasted i' law, an' he's livin' yonder now. He 
would have had thee with him, if we du'st ha' shifted thee, 
but that th' doctor wouldno' stond it. Him an' thy sister 
han bin sacretly wed while thou's bin dreeamin' here ; atf I 
dunno' know what's bin to do, hardly." 

" I have had so many and such strange dreams, that I am 
afraid I'm dreaming now. That can never have happened, 
and so suddenly ? " 

" But it has. There's no neetmare i' that, I con tell thee. 
They're wed an' livin' at Blank House. Thy mother's 
stoppin' with 'em till thou'rt better." 

'•Heaven has my thanks for that great mercy? But 
what has become of — of — Miss Bradshaw ? " 

" God knows, poor wench ! They han her fast somewheer, 
I reckon, but wheere I could never get to know." 

The bed seemed to sink from under me. Being weak I 
must have swooned. 
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CHAPTER XXVL and Conclusion. 



. I- 



Heedless of all things, time glided on — over rough ^ortuno 
and smooth it held its course, nor halted, even though 
history stood aghast at the ways of men, and wondered 
what next it would be its duty to record. The great strike 
holiday of *42 was all but forgotten, and the national mind 
had begun to give a peaceful consideration to the great 
social problem, the solution of which has brought such 
blessings to the country. With the return of order and the 
resumption of industry came pardon for small offences, and 
my re-appearance in Hole-i'th*-Wood caused no flutter 
among the servants of the law. " I shall know wheere to 
find thee when I want thee," said a constable to me, 
showing the warrant he held for my apprehension ; " but 
they'n gan o'er botherin* about thee, an' a lot o* others 
beside thee, an* I think we*se yer nowt no moore on it." 
He was right. Justice in our village did a good deal of 
winking in those days, and a drop of gin and water 
administered by Robin-o'-Kits to the one magistrate proved 
itself, in more cases than mine, to be a powerful soporific. 

But if time be the great healer of all things, it is slow in 
its operations. My heart had not been cured of its love for 
Ellen Bradshaw, nor had my memory become relieved of 
the sorrowful remembrance of her fate. Summer was 
past, and the channels were filled with fallen leaves, yet had 
no tidings been heard of the poor girl whom I had begun to 
fear was hopelessly lost, if not dead. All the inquiries made 
by my little friend, and now brother, who, for the last time. 
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I shall call Humpy Dick, had elicited nothing, and 
^'Richard Bradshaw, Esq., of Blank House," was now 
somebody in the land. No one knew anything, and the 
pi'i^^p'efets of recovering the young lady grew fainter every 
day*.^' It may be true that I was not thinking of her every 
m6ment of my waking time, for there were many things to 
•distract my thoughts and wean my attention from its one 
loted object, but I had hours of sadness that seemed to be 
eating into my very existence. 

And now an event occurred which brought a wholesome 
truce, if it was only for a few days, to the warfare of my 
troubled feelings. It was my mother's wedding. I had 
noticed strange things going on in the house, and I could 
not account for my sister Betty being at home ; nor how it 
was that she and mother were so much occupied with the 
needle. Betty was a proud girl — ^nothing like Nancy ; and 
I supposed they were engaged upon her own finery, of 
which she had not a little already. 

But Robin-o'-Eats came every night, and he was never in 
a hurry to go away. There was a good deal of whispering 
at the door, and plenty of pantomime indulged in by my 
sister, which I could not very well understand. She would 
jerk her head toward the door, and wink. Then she would 
pass the fore finger of her right hand over the knuckle of 
the fourth finger of her left, and make unintelligible allusions 
to the curtain rings. All this might mean something, 
hut what that something was I was very slow to make 
-out. 

One evening — it was in November — I was sitting by the 
fireside thinking over many things, and abstractedly 
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watching my mother and sister pursue their never-ending 
occupation. I could see it was a light-coloured dress they 
were making, and that the material was silk, but I had not 
the least idea that the garment was intended to be worn by 
tiie elder of the two until they retired into the loom-house, 
as I supposed, to fit it on. Judge my astonishment when 
they returned at seeing my mother arrayed in a rustling 
robe of lavender, and stretching herself as I had never seen 
her on any former occasion. 

"What dost think about me now?" she said, setting 
herself before the glass, although the light was too dim and 
the mirror too small to obtain a satisfactory reflection of her 
figure. " It met ha* bin made for me, it's sich a fit," and 
her movements before the glass reminded me of the posing 
of a lay figure. 

"It isno' yor own, then?" I remarked, though at the 
same time I thought it was. 

"How dost think I could afford to wear sich finery?" 
she said, with a self-disparaging smile. " Blue print's good 
enoogh for me." 

" I thowt it wur a queer colour for this time o'th' year," 
I said, as if satisfied with her explanation. "Beside, 
way vers out o' wark dunno' use gooin* to th' expense that 
has cost." 

" How do you know but / may have bought it ? " said 
my sister, disdainfully, and with a toss of the head that 
quite became her character. 

" Well, I know thou*d ha' bowt it for thysel' if thou could 
ha* raised the brass," I said. There was never much love 
lost between us. 
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" Raised the brass, indeed ! *' she replied, contemptuously. 
" Money isn*t an object with me so long as I can keep my 
aunt right. Brass, Tom 1 " 

" I wish I'd somebody to keep Hght/' I said, and I looked 
at my own clothes, that were rapidly running to seed. " I 
could do wi' a meant (moult) very weel if I see*d a chance o* 
new fithers comin'." 

" Go and get measured for a suit," said my sister ; " 1*11 
see they're paid for," and she stroked my mother down the 
back, felt under her arms, and made much ado of adjusting 
the skirt. 

" If I thowt thy pocket wur as good as thy word I*d have 
a tape round my body afore th' breakfast bell rung i'th* 
momin*," I said, " I'd be trated for once.*' 

"I think thou may risk it," said my mother, with a 
glance that had a good deal of meaning in it. " SomeVdy's 
sure to pay for 'em ; " and the two retired into the loom- 
house again. 

There was evidently a gold mine somewhere that I knew 
not of; and whether it had been discovered on the premises 
of my well-to-do aunt, by whom my sister Betty had been 
adopted, or those of Robin-o'-Kits, who had apparently 
adopted my mother, I could only surmise. But it was 
certain to turn out to be one of the two ; and the strongest 
evidence pointed towards the latter. I, however, had laid aside 
a few of my youthful scruples, and meant to take advantage 
of the invitation held out. I would be newly feathered. 

" Mother, I think that dress winno' goo out o'th' house," 
I observed, when she had returned from her occupation of 
disrobing. 
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" Why, dost* think it's for our Betty ? " she said, evasively, 
and with a smile at my sister. 

" Nawe, I think it's for yo*," I said. " If it had bin for 
her hoo'd ha' had it on i'stead- o' yo*. There's summat up^ 
moore than a club-neet, / think" 

" Well, now, Tommy, I mit as weel tell thee," said my 
mother, seating herself in her chair, whilst my sister 
carefully laid the dress upon the drawers. " There's gooin*" 
to be a change i'th' house. Our Nancy's not for havin' o'th* 
road to herseP. Someb'dy elze is for followin'." 

"If I didno* think as mich," I said, throwing an 
air of satisfaction in my manner. "Yo'r for bein* 
wed." 

" Ay, that's about it," she replied, and in a way, too, that 
seemed greatly to relieve her mind. 

" An' to Robin, I reckon ? " 

" Thou'rt reet." 

" I conno' say but I'm fain to yer it. I shall have a good 
deeal o' stepfeyther, if it's a roough sort. When's th' job 
comin'off?" 

" Afore lung." 

" But is th' day fixed ? " 

" Th' next Monday but one, if thou will ha' me to tell — 
tiiat is, if nowt happens." 

" I ha' no' yerd o'th' axins bein' co'ed o'er." 

" We're havin' a license." 

" Oh, dooin' the thing grand, are yo' ? " 

" You don't suppose it's going to be an Oldham wedding, 
with a fiddle, and possit," put in my sister; and she 
resumed her work upon some nondescript article of dx^B, 
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or portion of an article, with the assiduity of one who is 
most industrious on trifles. 

"Dost* think our Nancy an' Dick would come, if thou 
wur to write to 'em ? " said my mother, seeming doubtful 
about the matter. 

" I con see what they"say'n'," I repUed. 1 had my doubts 
at the same time, but they went for nothing.. 

" He'd rather ask a certain young lady, if he knew where 
to find her," said my sister, peevishly. " But perhaps he 
does know, and won't say." 

" Thou con ha' thy own road about that," I said ; and I 
hastily took up my hat and walked out of the house. I 
knew what would have been the consequence had I not 
done so, — we should have quarrelled. 

I dashed off to the Bridge Inn, feeling in a humour for 
steeping my disordered feelings in something stronger than 
fourpenny. I had scarcely got seated in the bar, when in 
came Ned Shaw, wildly and reeling drunk. He fixed his 
soddened eyes upon me, shrugged his shoulders, and, as he 
sat himself down, his chin dropped upon his breast. 
Recovering himself a httle, he hesitatingly put out his 
band towards me, as though he wished me to take it. 

" Can you forgive me, Thomley ? " ho said, in the most 
contrite and penitent tone. "I have wronged you and 
others, I know, but you can't think how I regret it. Give 
me your hand." 

The young fellow seemed so thoroughly repentant, and so 
broken in spirit, that I could not help pitying him, even to 
the extent of forgiveness, and I at once tendered him my 
hand. 
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" Say no more about it ; we have both been unforliSQiate,'' 
I replied, as frankly and as politely as I knew how. 

" Thank you ! I loved that girl dearly, but I knew I wag 
not loved in return. Under better circumstances I should 
have been a better man. You remember Ellen's portrtit I* 
He raised his head, and I saw that tears were in his eyes. 
They surely meant repentance. 

" I couldn't forget it," I replied. 

'* You don't know how I came by it ?" 
No ; but I suspect" 

Perhaps you might guess at twice. Billy Nimble gave 
it me ; but it is as true as I am a living man — ^well, half, 
dead, I mean — I never asked him to get it It was a piece 
of his own wickedness." 

It was fortunate that we were in the bar alone, otherwi&3 
this confession might not have taken place; and as we 
were in each other's confidence for the time, I thought I 
might as well use the opportunity for pushing inquiries 
further. 

"I knew it could have been no other than Billy," I 
observed. " Neither my mother nor my sister wovld have 
done such a thing. But enough of that As we cannot 
recall events we need not regret them. Have you heard 
anything of Ellen for any length of time ? " 

Ned looked surprised that I should have asked the 
question ; and after looking me in the face for a moment, 
he said, mournfully— 

" We don't often hear news from the other world." 

" The other world ! " I exclaimed half frantically. ** You 
don't mean to say she's dead ? " 
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" BW I do. Stranje youVe not heard before/' 

" Oh, God, that cannot be true ! Where, how — when did 
shfi^d^e ? " 

'fCian't say the time; but I heard she died in a private 
.asylt^aa near Preston, I thought you'd have known all 
About it." 

" Not a word — not a breath. Oh, surely it cannot be ! " 

" You have it now as I heard it," and Ned rang the bell. 
•*' Come, let us drown our mutual sorrow in a deep drink. 
What will you take ? " 

The. shock was terrible; but little do we know, when in 
d;eep affliction, how the mind asserts itself after we have 
Tealized the worst. It was the one great sorrow of my life ; 
And I could know no other. I must now try to forget that 
Ellen had ever lived. 

How we drank that night I remembered not on the 
morrow. But I made the discovery that drink is no cure 
for grie£ It may hold the passion in suspense, only to fall 
w^ith a more crushing weight when the intoxication has 
subsided. But day by day my heart grew lighter, and the 
memory of Ellen Moreton began to fade, as though her 
presence had been a dream of a far-off time. By the day of 
my mother's wedding I was so far enabled to assume a 
cheerful countenance as not to put a dampness on the 
proceedings. Robin-o'-Kit's said I looked quite a " swell " 
in my new clothes, and when I mounted a flower in my 
Ibutton-hole, he conceived that half the girls in Hole-i'th'« 
Wood could not help following me. I did not feel at all 
dSiattered by such a remark, as there was no one in the 
Tillage whose admiration I cared to hear expressed. Had 
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there been other eyes upon me, the feeling would have been 
so very — ^very different. 

My sister Nancy could not attend the wedding as die 
was not well Dick wrote a strange letter in toiswet td 
mine, containing so many worded winks and nods as to 
make it all but unintelligible. But he could foresee a day 
when we should all be wanted at Blank House, to make 
merry for a time. He hoped my new situation would not 
tend to the reddening of my nose, or getting into 
quarrels with pugnacious taproom valiants. His legs 
were getting so strong that he could walk quite as well 
and quite as gainly as a lame duck, and he looked forward 
to the day when he would be qualified to enter a racing: 
list. 

The wedding was finished off with a gay carouse ; and om 
the night I was duly installed in the bar of the Bridge Imi 
as the landlord's representative in his absence, my sister 
Betty flying about the house in all the gaiety of ribbons^ 
and fancymg she heard knocks and ringings of the bells 
when there was no such thing. I could see at once she 
intended being second mistress there, a position which her 
vanity would well become. 

And Time moved on and on towards the end that never 
comes; and ere the summer came round again a govern- 
ment messenger astonished us with the news that a 
son and heir had been added to the human live-stock at 
Blank House, and that the investment, if not so profitable, 
was likely to be more agreeable than a speculation ini 
rabbits. The christening was to take place on such a day^ 
and we were all to be present. ^ 
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And even that day of all days came — the christening. 
My mother and I, and my new father, to whom I began to 
leel a strong attachment, prepared ourselves for paying our 
visit to Blank House. My sister Betty, now a bouncing 
barmaid, with half the young "blood" of the village 
pulling at her apron-string, preferred staying at home to 
look after the business. She was too envious of Nancy's 
position to care to go with us. Robin mounted his best 
cord shorts ; the inevitable red plush waistcoat, with blue 
pocket bands ; a green jacket, with buttons that shone like 
lamps ; and a hat that seemed to have been made out of the 
skin of a white bear, and required combing every time it 
was put on. Th3 ponderous bunch of seals that was 
suspended about the most prominent part of his person, 
swung like a clock pendulum as he trudged down the road ; 
and the winking of his knee-buttons was suggestive of 
children swarming about his legs for a holiday romp. 

My mother thought fit to attire herself in her wedding 
dress, a pardonable bit of vanity ; and I may be excused 
myself for saying that she looked well in it. We were 
joined by old Betty Stevenson when we reached Bradley 
Fold, the venerable dame being in surprising spirits for her 
years. She was dressed in the mourning she had worn for 
her unfortunate son ; and the contrast betwixt the appear* 
ance of the two ladies was to me a source of profitable 
reflection. The little omnibus, with its guard perched in a 
seat behind, and from which frequent storms of music arose, 
and were dispersed to all the winds by a small keyless 
bugle, conveyed us to Manchester, whence we were borne 
by rail, vid Kenyon, to Bolton. The conveyance which was 
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to take us to Blank Hoiid^ Had been waiting an hour when 
we arrived at the Boltou station; and I could not help 
moralising over the circtimstancQ when I found that it was 
the same carriage in which my brother-in-law and I had 
once ridden under far different fortunes. 

"It must be grand bein' a king, Tummy," said Robin-o - 
Kits, as he " sossed " himself down by the side of my mother. 
*' Whoa ever thowt ut little Dick would ha' come to this ? 
There's nowt like havin' a bit o' lamin*. Owd Wovendale 
said he'd make a mon on him ; an' he'd a bit o' quare stuff 
to begin with. But I reckon, Betty," he said, turning to 
old dame Stevenson, who was my seat-companion, " you'd 
rayther no' talk about by-gone things." 

The old woman shook her head, but said nothing. She 
was, no doubt, thinking of the past all the time. 

" Just like what an owd blockyead like me would do," 
said Robin, drawing up his knees, and poking the freshest 
part of his head out of the window. " If I losen my tongue 
it's sure to wag about summat it shouldno' do. This is a 
nice bit o' country, Tummy." 

" Spoiled a little by coalpits," I observed. 

" Ay ; but I reckon it's to be so. Folk fro' Lunnon road 
turn up their noses when they come'n here and seen our 
coalpits. But they'd turn 'em into a different shape if 
they'n without coals for a winter or so." And Robin gave a 
peculiar kind of growl, to express his contempt for stuck-up 
" forriners." " I'll tell thee what, Tummy," he continued, as 
we passed a group of swarthy-looking individuals who were 
trudging along the road, "colliers about here are of a 
stumpy sort" 
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" Thoose short uns are women," 1 said ; a statement which. 
I knew to be a fact. 

''Thou'rt larnin' middlin' weel," said Robin, with a 
dbuekle. "Thou's no* bin a waiter-on mony weeks, an^ 
thou con tell a thumper without shawmin*. Thou'll be fit 
to be a brewer in a while." 

"But they are women," I asseverated. "It's quite a 
common thing, as I know, for women about here to work 
i'th' coalpit." 

Robin looked at me doubtfully for a moment, then again 
putting his face to the window, said — 

" Thou mun goo an' tell that among th' Yor'shar wagginers,. 
but it winno* find stable-reaum here. Thoose two are women,. 
I've no deaut," alluding to two females we passed, and wha 
were dressed like Sisters of Mercy. 

My curiosity led me to put my head out of the window,, 
and look back at the sable pair. Their veils were thrown 
aside, and beauty such as is rarely seen met my wondering 
gaze. One face in particular fastened itself upon my 
memory, and the vision haunted me the whole of the day. 
It struck me that I had seen a face like it before. 

But we were rolling up to the gates of Blank House,, 
where there was a party eagerly waiting to receive us. 
A very unsquirelike yoimg squire was making figures, 
like a clumsy skater in the lane, and a short mild-faced 
dame was holding up such a monster of a baby, accord-^ 
ing to report, as never had its fece washed by a parson 
before. Unfortunately we were too late for the ceremony,, 
as the party had just returned from church. The lateness 
of the train had caused all this; but we were in time 
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for the jollification, and that was the most two of us cared 
about. 

What a greeting ! the little heir blowing tiny bubbles out 
of its fist, and piping " How d'ye do ? " as plainly as could 
be performed on such an instrument; father, mother, 
grandmother, and grandfather, and the " great gronny " of 
all, saying what a lump of a pudding the little fellow was. 
Robin-o'-Kits supposed he stood in the place of grandfather, 
and he assured us he was quite strong enough to bear the 
dignity without being crushed beneath the weight. His 
little grandson was a " tot-o'-wax," that he was. 

And now the feast was spread, and we made merry ; and 
if ever Blank House rang with heartier laughter than that 
which proceeded from the vicinity of Robin-o'-Kits* red 
waistcoat, it must have been repeated among the echoes 
which sounded through the mansion. But there was an 
opisode in that evening's revelry that stirred other feelings 
than those of jubilance. 

The servant came in the room, and told my sister she 
was wanted at the door. 

There was nothing extraordinary in such an announce- 
ment, but either that or something else had the effect of 
considerably damping our spirits; and the merriment 
ceased, as if acted upon by a spell. Presently my sister 
returned ; and without speaking a word, though her looks 
were full of language, beckoned me out. What could be 
the matter, I wondered, as I left the table, and followed my 
sister. 

"You're wanted at the door," she said in a tremulous 
whisper, which had its effect upon me. 
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Without a word of enquiry I hastened to the door, where 
I was confronted by the two ladies in black whom we had 
passed on the road. 

" Tom ! " exclaimed one of them, before I had time to 
collect myself. And in another moment Ellen Bradshaw 
was in my arms, Nancy bending over her, with all the love 
of one who had found a long-lost sister. 

I asked no explanation — sought none. My only impulse 
was to make doubly secure that which was now in my 
possession. I hurried my charge at once into the drawing- 
room, her companion following her; and there, though 
other ears than mine listened, the story of her recently past 
life was told. It was as had been surmised. She had been 
confined in a private lunatic asylum till such times as her 
imprisonment was found to be no longer necessary through 
the Blank House estates passing to an undreamt of branch 
of the Bradshaw family. She was then handed over to the 
care of a religious house ; and became one of a sisterhood 
who were known over that countryside for their charitable 
ministrations. She had still that wild unsettled look of the 
evening when last I saw her ; and which convinced me more 
than ever that her reason had departed. She had heard of 
the christening, and of the company who were to be present; 
and with the aid of her sister-companion, and the connivance 
of a servant of the institution, she had made her escape 
from the "Home," to throw herself upon the protection 
of those she had ever held dearest. 

The sequel is soon told. From that eventful day Ellen 
Bradshaw became once more a denizen of Blank House; 
and though her poor wits may be said to have given 
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themselves up to wandering, she had frequent lucid 
intervals — ^so my sister told me — when she seemed " herself" 
as much as at any time of her previous life, when it was a 
happiness to walk with her about the grounds, and listen to 
the charm of her conversation, by which she would clothe 
in the brightest romance the darkest and most troublesome 
periods of her existence. But she would never talk of love ; 
and if ever my sister hinted that I was prepared to marry 
her, and accept what heaven might send me, she would speak 
of forms in the clouds that had forbidden such a change. 
She was " wedded to the Lord," she would say, and had the 
care of a large family of souls, which, by prayers and 
ministrations, she sought to bring safely into the fold. 

And there were many bright and happy days at Blank 
House which I could not share ; but I managed occasionally 
to pay a visit there which could not be too far prolonged ; i 

and Ellen and I, setting aside other thoughts and aspirations, 
lived over again some of our happiest moments, till the 
small cloud came, and the west of her life became suflftised 
with amber light. We are still the same, though mellowing 
in years ; and notwithstanding that Richard Bradshaw, Esq., 
at one time known as Humpy Dick, has continued to make 
wp8 and downs, he made a vow upon his one crutch, that still 
hangs in the hall, and the oath has never been broken, that, 
come weal or woe, so long as he had nerve in his arm 
and a roof over his head, his fair cousin, Ellen Bradshaw, 
would never more be — 



"Cast upon the World." 
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